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Three  times  over  in  1642  did  Lords  and  Commons  pass  a  bill  for  the  proposed  ecclesiastical  Assembly.  But  as  the 
King  would  not  consent,  and  the  war  had  now  begun,  Parliament  issued  its  own  ordinance  appointing  the  celebrated 
Westminster  Assembly  to  meet  in  the  Abbey,  ist  July,  1643.  Already  in  January  the  ordinance  for  abolishing  Epis¬ 
copacy  in  the  Church  altogether  had  passed,  and  was  to  cortie  into  force  in  November.  Pym  and  Hampden  heartily 
agreed  to  this  strong  policy ;  but  their  early  death  this  year  was  a  heavy  blow  to  the  other  Presbyterian  leaders.  For 
^  ^  time  the  Assembly  sat  in  Henry  VII. ’s  Chapel,  but 

afterwards  the  Jerusalem  Chamber. 

parts 

(i)  The  Directory  for  Public  Worship ;  (2)  The  Form 
of  Presbyterial  Church  Government ;  (3)  The  Erastian 
Controversy ;  (4)  The  Preparation  the  Confession 
Faith  and  the  Catechisms. 

The  Westminster  Assembly  sat  till  22nd  February, 
1649,  ^  years  and  a  half,  holding  1163 

then  was  continued  as  a  committee  for 


I  may  the  more  freely  speak  that  truth  which  I  know,  even  in  the  face  of  malice  and  envy,  that,  as  far  as  I  am  able  to 
judge  by  the  information  of  all  history  of  that  kind  and  by  any  other  evidences  left  us,  the  Christian  world,  since  the 
days  of  the  Apostles,  had  never  a  Synod  of  more  excellent  divines  (taking  one  thing  with  another)  than  this  Synod  and 
the  Synod  of  Dort  were.” — Drysdale’s  English  Presbyterians,  Chapter  V. 
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J^jcfLool  ptiTjectorQ. 

New  York. 

Virffinia. 

ViBOiNiA,  Near  Old  Point  Comfort. 

Tileston  Hall,  MSiSloja  ‘IIS! 

tion  on  salt  water.  Climate  desirable  for  delicate  girls. 
Art,  Music,  Modern  Languages,  specialties.  Number 
limited.  The  Misses  Tu.ebton. 

^CHERMEBHORN’S  TEACHERS’  AGENCY. 

Oldest  and  best  known  in  U.  S. 

^  Established  1(!65. 

8  East  I4tr  Strkkt,  New  York. 

North  Carolina. 

New  York,  Clinton. 

Cottage  Seminary  girls. 

Pleases  those  who  vslne  wise  home  care  and  good  mental 
discipline.  Apply  early. 

Rev.  C.  W.  Hawlet,  A.M.,  PrlnclpaL 

Bingham  School  for  Boys,  Asheville,  N.  C. 

E^bllshed,  1703.  103d  Year  begins  Aug.  14.  189S. 
1788  MaJ.  R.  BINGHAM.  Snpt.  188C3 

r^AHEIM  PREPARATORY  INSTITUTE. 

1  JPAVg  riQI  Q  German  Kindergarten,  Enidlsb  Primary 
"^DulO,  UlllliO.  and  Grammar  Grades,  CoUeite  prepara¬ 
tion,  Cadet  Corps.  U2  Lexlnaton  Ave..  bet.  39th  A  40th  Sts.  N.Y 

Ohio. 

LAKE  ERIE  SEMINARY, 

FOB  WOMEN. 

PAINESVILLC.  OHIO. 

Early  application  necessary  for  September,  1885. 

New  York,  Canandal^a. 

Granger  Place  School 

For  Youko  Ladies.  Established  1876. 

Opens  September  18. 

CAROLINE  A.  Comstock,  President. 

Oxford.  Ohio. 

The  Western,  ^  4SSen““^"'' 

Leila  S.  McKee.  Ph.D.,  President. 

Forty-first  Year  Opens  September  11.  1895. 

Limit,  160  Students.  iSill  College  Work. 

Terms.  $350  per  Year. 

Houghton  Seminary 

For  Yonng  Women,  affords  best  facilities  for  scholar 
ship,  cnltnre  and  sound  moral  traininn  amid  pleasant 
bealthfol  sniroundinKs.  College  preparatory. 

A.  G.  BENEDICT,  A.  M.,  Clinton,  N  Y. 

Lyndon  Hall  School. 

For  Yuong  Ladies.  46th  Year.  College  preparation. 
Samuel  Wells  Buck,  A.M.,  Poughkeepsie,  N.  T. 

Illinois. 

ItlTr.  CARROLL  (Carroll  Co.,  Ills.)  has  a  Seminary, 
avA  Musical  Conservatory  and  School  of  Art  where 
young  women  of  superior  ability,  though  with  little 
money,  can  enjoy  all  the  advantages  of  students  with 
wealth.  Send  for  free  “Oread”  and  get  particulars. 

"DYE  SEMINARY,  RYE,  NEW-YORK.-For  partlcn 
aY  lars  address  MRS.  S.  J.  LIFE. 

New  York,  Bnffalo. 

The  Chautauqua  College,  chauSS“‘ system! 

distinct  trom  the  Reading  Circle,  offers  the  regular  College 
currlcnlnm  or  siieclal  college  and  preparatory  coorses  to  stu¬ 
dents  at  home,  by  a  system  of  correspondence  with  professors 
In  leading  coUeges.  Address 

John  H.  Daniels,  Execntive  Secretary. 

Massachusetts. 

Massachusetts,  Worcester. 

Worcester  Academy. 

Buildings  new  with  every  modern  Improvement  of  School- 
House,  Dormitories,  Dining  Hall,  Gymnasium  and  Infirmary 
with  trained  nnrse.  Superior  playgronnds.  62d  year  begins 
Sept.  4, 1895.  D.  W.  ABERCROMBIE,  A.M.,  Principal. 

New  York,  Newburgh. 

The  Misses  Mackie*s  School  for  Girls 

The  thirtieth  year. 

Certiflcate  admits  to  Vassar  and  Wellesley. 

RQinPnnn  APinPUY  lu^rher  edaca. 

DIfAUrUnLI  AUAUCMIi  tion  of  yoang  women. 

Bniklincstinmrpaaeed  foroomfortandbaalth.  Twenty* 
flye  acres— twelve  in  arove  ;lake  for  rowing  and  skatinf. 
Oiassioal  and  Mneraicoarse  of  study ;  alaojpieparatoiy 
•ad  cotkmaL  Year  commences  Sept.  11. 1896.  Apply  to 
lUM  IDA  0.  ALLEN,  Principal,  Bradford,  Mass. 

MISSES  ELY’S  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS, 

1  RIVERSIDE  DRIVE. 

>  8&th  and  66tb  Streets,  New  York 

Troy  Female  Seminary, 

EMMA  WILLARD  SCHOOL. 

This  famoDS  school,  established  by  Emma  Willard  In  1821, 
conducted  by  her  daughter  from  1838  to  1872,  and  since  that 
time  as  a  day  school  by  Miss  Emily  T.  WUcox,  will  be  opened 
as  a  Boarding  School,  as  well  as  for  cay  scholars,  on  Septem 
her  25th.  1895.  The  School  will  be  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  Alice  Knox,  B.A.,  for  the  past  ten  years  Professor  in 
Wellesley  College.  All  inquiries  should  he  addressed  to 

MISS  MARY  ALICE  KNOX, 

Emma  Willard  School,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

For  THIRTY-FIVE  YEARS  have 
maintained  their  superiority  for 

Quality  of  Metal, 

Workmanship, 

Uniformity, 

Durability. 

Sample  card,  12  PENS,  different  numbers, 
for  all  styles  of  writing,  sent  on  receipt  of 
«  CENTS  in  postage  stamps. 

SPENCERIAN  PEN  CO., 

4BO  Broome  St.,  New  York. 

lUCI  1  Q  Pni  1  FCF  higher  education  of  young 

IwtUUO  UULLhOb  women.  The  revised  catalogue  gives 
full  information  on  requlrmeuts  for  admission,  courses  of 
study,  the  history,  equipment,  and  government  of  Wells  Col¬ 
lege. 

William  E.  Waters,  Pb.D.,  President,  Aurora,  N.  T. 

New  Jersey. 

SUMMIT  ACADPMV  (summit,  N.  j.  For  Boys.  Ten 
SUlTUnil  ALAUCmi,  resident  p^pUg  go^e  comforts 
and  refinements  combined  with  strict  discipline.  Summer 
aeselon.  James  Heard,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Nim.ET,  New  Jersey. 

The  Misses  Timlow.  Hom®''«&for 

girls,  in  a  charming  suburban  Tillage,  Quiet,  family  life. 

Address  MISS  E.  W.  TIMLOW. 

DUPUY  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS, 

Trenton,  New  Jersey.  A  school  for  boys  backward  In  their 
studlee.  Only  foor  boarding  pupils.  Terms  $500.  No  extras. 
References  required.  E.  D.  MONTANYE,  Master. 

BURR’S  LIBRARY  INDEX 

FOR  INDEXING  SUBJECTS  TO  AID  THE  CLERGY¬ 
MAN,  STUDENT.  SCHOLAR,  LA  WYER.  PHY¬ 
SICIAN.  EDITOR.  AUTHOR,  TEACHER. 

AND  ALL  LOVERS  OF  BOOKS. 

Send  for  Degcriptive  Circular*. 

THE  BURR  INDEX  COMPANY, 

Drawer  32.  Sole  Manufacturers,  Hartford,  Conn. 

West  Jersey  Academy, 

BRIDGETON,  N.  J. 

A  School  for  Bovs — Prepares  for  College  or  Bosi- 
nesa— A  Christian  Home  and  School. 

This  Academy,  founded  In  1852,  Is  under  the  care  of  Presby¬ 
tery,  has  a  strong  Christian  faculty.  Is  beautifnlly  situated 
with  large  and  beautifol  groonds  and  buildings,  fine  gymna¬ 
sium  and  every  surrounding  refined,  healthful  and  nappy. 
Only  boys  who  fit  into  such  surroundings  received.  For  terms, 
coarse  of  study,  references,  etc.,  apply  to 

PHIEBUS  W.  LYON,  A.M.,  Principal. 

Pennsylvania. 

XjOO.^'X'XON'. 

T  IBBARY  BOOKS  ::  iHE  AMERICAN  S.  S.  UNION 

La^SsTSps  ii  N.Y. BRANCH  BOOISTORE, 

J.  L..  Spicer,  Agent. 

720  Constable  Bld’g— 1 1 1  Fifth  Avenue,  N.  Y. 

nrnuT?  cpunni  for  young  ladies,  opens 
y  UUN  1  4  OuniJUL  Sept.  25.  EstabUshed  in  1850. 

Twenty  mTnntes  from  Pbilaoelphia,  two  boars  from  New 
York.  For  circular,  apply  to  Principals.  Frances  E.  Ben 
NETT,  Sylvia  J.  Eastman,  Ogontz  School  P.  O.,  Pa. 

THE  WALTON-WELLESLEY  SCHOOL 

2101  and  2103  Spruce  St.,  Philadelphia. 

For  Girls.  Possesses  finest  private  property  In  city.  Board 
Ing  and  day.  14th  year.  Academic,  College  Preparatory  and 
Musical  De^.  For  Ulus.  cat.  and  refs.,  address  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
James  R.  Dantortb. 

PRESERVE  YOUR  EVANGELISTS. 

Now  that  The  Evafoblist  is  published  in  a  shape  con¬ 
venient  for  binding,  many  of  its  readers  will  wisn  a 
binder  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  a  file  in  the  best  order 
We  can  supply  such  a  binder  for  25  cents  each,  pt  stage 
prepaid.  Address  The  Evangelist.  P.  0.  Box  2S30,  Few 
York  city. 

WILSON  COLLEGE 

Classical,  Scientific  and  Special  Courses.  Music  and 
Art.  Printed  forms  sent  to  schools  training  pnpils  for 
entrance  by  certificate.  Address.  Chambersbnrg,  Pa. 

"THE  BOOK  OF  THE  SEASON” 
Mr.  Frank  R.  Stockton’s 

NEW  NOVEL, 

THE  ADVENTURES 

OF 

CAPTAIN  HORN. 


A  STORY  OF  ROMANTIC  ADVENTURE,  PUB. 
EISHED  COMPLETE,  IN  BOOK  FORM,  WITH. 
OUT  PREVIOUS  SERIAL  ISSUE. 

One  volume,  clotb,  12mo,  $1.50. 


NEW  YORK  TIMES. 

"The  sustained  power  of  this  romance  from 
the  pen  of  a  writer  hitherto  regarded  chiefly 
as  a  humorist  is  remarkable.  Mr.  Stockton 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  bis  endeavor  to 
write  a  serious  novel  of  incident.  He  has  not 
sunk  his  individuality  in  spinning  this  exciting 
yarn.  There  are  many  suggestions  of  his 
peculiar  humor.” 

NEW  YORK  MAIL  AND  EXPRESS. 

“Mr.  Stockton  must  be  a  literary  bypnotizer. 
This  is  the  only  explanation  that  can  be  found 
for  the  effect  his  tales  have  on  the  public. 
And  we  have  reached  this  conclusion  after  fln- 
ishing  at  one  sitting  this  new  book.  It  will 
rank  with  the  best  work  Mr.  Stockton  has 
ever  done." 

BOSTON  ADVERTISER. 

“It  is  unlike  anything  he  has  previously 
done,  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in  pronounc¬ 
ing  it  his  best  work.  It  is  in  a  new  vein,  and 
Mr.  Stockton  is  master  of  it.” 

BOSTON  JOURNAL. 

“Before  the  story  is  half  told  the  senses  of 
the  reader  are  enslaved  by  the  magic  of  the 
style.  An  artistic  piece  of  work,  and  it  will 
add  to  the  reputation  of  the  writer.” 

PHILADELPHIA  TELEGRAPH. 

“Those  readers  must  be  jaded  indeed  whose 
nerves  do  not  jump  under  the  excitement  of 
Mr.  Stockton’s  new  story.  It  is  imaginative 
in  a  double  sense;  it  shows  enormous  inven¬ 
tion,  and  it  quivers  with  emotional  fancy 
playing  about  a  subject  of  never  ending  in¬ 
terest.  ” 

PHILADELPHIA  PRESS. 

“A  brilliant  and  entertaining  book.  There 
is  the  same  humor  and  delightful  play  of  im¬ 
agination  that  makes  all  Mr.  Stockton’s  books 
exceptional.  To  come  across  such  a  volume  is 
indeed  refreshing.” 


**•  Sold  by  an  booktetterg,  or  gent,  postpaid,  by 

CHARLES  SCRIBNER’S  SONS, 

163-157  Filth  Avenue,  New  York. 
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All  Round  the  Horizon. 

Those  of  us  who  in  our  chiidhood  pored 
over  the  Arabian  Nights  (alas  for  those  who 
had  not  that  joy!),  know  well  the  custom  of 
the  good  Caliph  Haroun  Al-Raschid  to  prowl 
around  in  the  streets  of  Bagdad  by  night,  to 
see  what  he  might  see ;  and  the  readers  of 
those  veracious  stories  are  aware  that  among 
many  strange  and  delightful  adventures,  he 
became  aware  that  much  was  going  on  in  his 
capital  not  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
land  or  the  repot ts  of  his  most  trusted  offi¬ 
cials.  Smiliar  practices  have  lately  been 
adopted  in  this  prosaic  western  city  of  ours, 
and  with  much  the  same  results.  Our  Com 
mander  of  the  Faithful  goes  by  the  name  of 
Mr.  Theodore  Roosevelt,  and  the  discoveries 
he  has  made  are  in  some  cases  more  interest¬ 
ing  than  agreeable  to  the  guardians  of  this 
city.  But  it  seems  that  we  are  at  least  so  far 
in  advance  of  the  old-time  Persians  that  a  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.  It  was  only  the  un¬ 
wise  who  were  caught  napping  on  Mr.  Roose¬ 


velt’s  second  nocturnal  ramble.  It  is  not 
likely  that  many  more  policemen  will  be  ab¬ 
sent  from  their  posts  in  future,  and  it  is  very 
certain  that  if  the  officers  next  above  them, 
the  roundsmen  and  captains,  know  what  is 
good  for  themselves  (they  do,  as  a  general 
thing),  they  will  do  their  work  so  thoroughly 
in  future  as  to  spare  the  Commissioner  the 
trouble  of  these  midnight  walks.  By-and-bye 
we  may  hope  for  even  better  things :  from 
practising  what  is  good  for  themselves  the 
officers  of  the  police  force  may  rise  to  the  height 
of  considering  the  good  of  the  city  and  the  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  their  office.  There  is  nothing 
like  the  example  Mr.  Roosevelt  is  setting  them 
to  open  men’s  eyes  to  the  beauty  of  a  noble 
standard  of  conduct. 

The  summer  weather  is  upon  us,  and  with 
it  the  need  of  fresh  air  for  poor  as  well  as 
rich.  The  down-town  churches  and  “fresh 
air”  charities  are  hard  at  work  getting  sick 
folk  and  children  into  the  country  for  a  fort¬ 
night,  or  at  least  a  day.  Active  as  are  those 
who  busy  themselves  with  these  good  offices, 
there  are  hundreds,  thousands  rather,  who 
are  not  known  to  them,  and  who  fail  of  these 
much  needed  and  valued  privileges.  This  is 
a  business  in  which  all  may  help.  Are  your 
washerwoman’s  children  down  for  a  fresh  air 
party,  your  sewing-woman’s  little  boy,  your 
janitor’s  ailing  child?  Have  you  no  friends  in 
the  tenement-houses  who  are  not  going  to 
leave  town  when  you  do,  but  who  need  it  quite 
as  much?  The  Association  for  Improving  the 
Condition  of  the  Poor  (Charities  Building)  will 
promptly  respond  to  your  call  if  you  send  them 
the  name  and  address  of  a  woman  who  ought 
to  go  on  an  ocean  party  or  child  who  needs  the 
comforts  of  the  Convalescent  Home.  The 
ocean  parties  are  taken  to  West  Coney  Island 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  of  each 
week.  On  arrival  at  West  Coney  Island  they 
are  taken  to  the  People’s  Seaside  Home,  where 
a  dinner  is  provided,  and  later  an  opportunity 
for  a  bath  in  the  ocean.  The  Convalescent 
Home  for  Children  has  accommodations  for 
about  sixty  residents,  and  both  trained  nurses 
and  kindergarten  are  included  among  its  work¬ 
ers,  in  order  that  the  fleeting  impressions  for 
good  may  tend  toward  permanency. 

This  is  the  time  of  the  Summer  School  and 
the  Summer  Conference.  Their  existence  by 
no  means  goes  to  show  that  we  Americans 
take  our  pleasure  sadly.  There  is  no  more  of 
rational  amusement  and  thorough  pleasure  to 
be  found  anywhere  than  in  these  great  gather¬ 
ings  where  a  part  of  the  time  is  given  to  ear¬ 
nest  thought  and  work.  The  International 
Committee  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Associa¬ 
tions  have  arranged  for  three  great  schools  or 
conferences  for  Bible  Study,  and  those  who 
cannot  arrange  to  attend  one  of  them  will  lose 
much.  The  largest  and  most  important  of 


these  will  be  held  at  the  invitation  of  Mr. 
Moody,  in  Northfleld,  Mass.,  June 28th  to  July 
7th.  In  this  conference  Bishop  Hall  of  Ver¬ 
mont,  Presidents  Patton  of  Princeton  and 
Stryker  of  Hamilton  Colleges,  Mr.  Frank  An¬ 
derson  of  Oxford  and  the  Inter-University 
Christian  Association,  Dr.  Cuyler,  Mr.  Robert 
E.  Speer,  and  Mr.  D.avid  McConaughy,  will  be 
among  the  speakers  and  teachers,  and  Mr. 
Moody  will  speak  frequently.  Another  Con¬ 
ference  is  now  in  session  at  Knoxville,  Tenn. , 
and  a  third  will  take  place  at  Lake  Geneva, 
Wisconsin.  At  these  conferences  the  after¬ 
noons  are  entirely  given  up  to  recreation,  and 
the  students,  especially  those  engaged  in 
business  during  the  year,  are  as  much  refreshed 
by  the  mental  as  by  the  physical  exercise  for 
which  the  conference  gives  them  opportunity. 

Whatever  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
may  deem  good  policy,  the  English  people  are 
waking  up  to  the  necessity  of  strong  measures 
in  behalf  of  Armenia.  It  appears  to  many  of 
the  men  best  qualifled  to  judge— among  them 
the  Hon.  James  Bryce,  who  is  now  a  member 
of  the  Cabinet — that  the  only  help  for  Armenia 
is  through  the  appointment  of  a  European  gov¬ 
ernor  in  that  country.  An  Anglo-Armenian 
Association  has  been  formed,  which  includes 
some  of  the  most  prominent  members  of  the 
British  Parliament.  These  gentlemen  now  re¬ 
quest  the  aid  of  America,  believing  that  a 
strong  expression  of  public  sentiment  in  this 
country  will  essentially  aid  them  in  their 
effort.  The  American  National  Union  for 
Practical  Progress,  which  has  its  seat  in  Bos¬ 
ton,  has  taken  up  the  matter,  and  issued  a  cir¬ 
cular  intended  to  accompany  “a  petition  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  European  Governor  in  Armenia.” 
This  circular  and  petition  are  recommended  by 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  who,  it  will  be  remembered, 
was  bom  of  missionary  parents  in  Smyrna, 
Asiatic  Turkey;  by  Justices  Brown  and  Har¬ 
lan  ;  by  Bishop  Keane  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
University,  and  President  Greene  of  Colum¬ 
bian  University,  by  Bishops  Potter  and  New¬ 
man,  Drs.  Cyrus  Hamlin,  William  H.  Ward, 
Edward  Everett  Hale,  Lyman  Abbott,  and 
many  other  clergymen,  authors,  members  of 
scientiflc  societies,  and  women  of  literary 
standing.  It  comes  to  this  desk  from  Presi¬ 
dent  Seth  Low  of  Columbia. 

The  circular  begins  with  Victor  Hugo’s 
striking  remark:  “A  man  is  killed  in  Paris; 
it  is  a  murder  1  The  throats  of  flfty  thousand 
people  are  cut  in  the  East ,  it  is  a  question  1” 
It  points  to  the  fact  that  nine  months  have 
elapsed  since  the  Armenian  masacre,  and  still 
its  details  are  shrouded  in  mystery.  This  is 
“a  fact  in  itself  sufficient  to  characterize  the 
state  of  affairs  in  Armenia.  Ample  evidence, 
however,  is  given  in  Greene’s  Armenian  Crisis” 
(a  volume  lately  reviewed  in  our  columns). 
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“The  tortures  inflicted  before  death,  the  inde- 
Bcribable  outrages  on  women,  tbe  slaughter  of 
children,  stamp  the  event  as  an  act  of  the 
grossest  savagery.  That  in  our  day  such 
treatment  should  be  infli''ted  on  a  peaceful, 
gifted,  industrious  Christian  people,  by  a 
horde  of  nomads  far  beneath  their  victims  in 
every  human  attribute,  and  this  in  the  very 
sight  of  Christian  nations  armed  with  tre¬ 
mendous  power,  would  seem  incredible,  were 
it  not  a  fact.  No  greater  disgrace  than  this 
has  befallen  our  century.” 

Very  pertinently  the  circular  goes  on  to 
say :  “But  it  is  not  tbe  part  of  manliness  sim¬ 
ply  to  bow  one’s  bead  in  shame  and  to  utter 
cries  of  horror.  The  question  is :  What  is  to 
bo  done?  There  are  those  who  say  that  the 
Great  Powers  will  see  to  it  that  no  such 
atrocities  shall  recur.  Treacherous  hope  I  Be 
it  remembered  that  the  Great  Powers  looked 
on  calmly  while  Turks  and  Egyptians  were 
slaughtering  the  Greeks  and  carrying  thou¬ 
sands  into  slavery  only  seventy  years  ago , 
that  the  battle  of  Navarino  was  called  by  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  an  “untoward  incident”; 
that  Turkey  was  never  called  to  account  for 
the  Nestorian  massacres ,  that  Russia  had  to 
declare  war  against  Turkey  in  1877  because 
the  other  Powers  could  not  be  induced  to  take 
effective  action  in  regard  to  the  Bulgarian 
atrocities ;  that  the  Armenian  atrocities  of 
1877,  though  set  forth  in  the  strongest  terms 
by  C.  B.  Norman  in  his  “Armenia  and  the 
Campaign  of  1877,  ”  led  to  no  active  interference 
whatever.  In  fact,  the  statesman,  engrossed 
in  pressing  affairs  elsewhere,  may  say  with 
the  same  degree  of  propriety  as  any  one  else, 
‘It  is  not  my  business.  Tbe  business  for 
which  my  government  has  appointed  me  is  to 
take  care  of  the  interests  of  my  own  country.  ’ 
It  is  only  when  public  opinion  says,  ‘Arme¬ 
nia’s  interest  is  our  interest,’  that  tbe  states¬ 
man  will  act.”  _ 

So  much  public  opinion  should  not  be  slow 
to  say.  There  is  no  doubt  that  all  civilized 
people  agree  that  something  ought  to  be  done 
at  once.  The  only  reason  why  nothing  has  as 
yet  been  done  is  that  each  man  holds  this 
opinion  by  himself  alone ;  what  is  needed  is 
united  utterance,  such  as  this  circular  pro¬ 
vides  for,  and  action  will  be  sure  to  follow. 
But  “in  order  that  the  statesman  may  heed 
them,  the  sympathizers  must  speak.” 

Still  more ;  as  the  circular  goes  on  to  say. 
“in  demanding  interference  by  the  Powers,  it 
u  all  important  to  consider  the  nature  of  the 
interference.  ‘The  snare  lying  ahead  is  this,’ 
says  Mr.  Gladstone  in  a  recent  letter,  ‘that  we 
may  be  tempted  into  the  abandonment  of  all 
useful  action  by  plans  and  promises  of  reform,’ 
which,  ‘coming  from  the  Turk,  are  not  worth 
the  breath  spent  in  speaking  them.’  Such 
promises  have  been  made  scores  of  times  since 
1»89.  when  Sultan  Abdul  Medjid  for  the  first 
time  granted  to  Christians  equal  rights  with 
Mohammedans.  There  are  plenty  of  good 
laws,  but  their  application  depends  entirely  on 
the  governor’s  pleasure.  There  is  no  reason  to 
think  that  present  promises  will  be  better  kept 
than  former  ones,  so  long  as  the  old  officials 
are  left  to  carry  them  out.” 

Tet  the  greatest  wisdom  is  needed  in  this 
union  of  English  and  Americans  to  bring  about 
the  important  reform.  The  circular  points 
out  that  “force  must  not  be  wasted  in  vague, 
multiplied,  desultory,  and  contradictory  de¬ 
mands,  else  the  whole  agitation  will  assuredly 
end  in  failure.  ‘In  union  there  is  strength.’ 
Public-spirited  people  the  world  over  must 
unite  in  demanding  one  measure.  ” 

What  that  measure  should  be  is  evident  to 
those  who  have  followed  the  circular  thus  far. 


“All  experts  tell  us  that  a  single  measure  is 
sufficient,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  indis¬ 
pensable.  Unite  the  Armenian  provinces  into  a 
single  province  under  a  European  governor,  who 
is  not  and  has  7iot  been  a  Turkish  sulgect.”  The 
demand  is  no  encroachment  on  the  rights  of 
Turkey.  The  circular  goes  on  to  quote  Arti¬ 
cle  61  of  the  Treaty  of  Berlin  (1878),  signed  by 
Turkey  and  the  Great  Powers,  which  says: 
“The  Sublime  Porte  engages  to  realize  without 
delay  those  ameliorations  and  reforms  which 
local  needs  require  in  the  provinces  inhabited 
by  tbe  Armenians,  and  guarantees  their  se¬ 
curity  against  the  Circasians  and  the  Kurds. 
It  undertakes  to  make  known,  from  time  to 
time,  the  measures  taken  with  this  object  to 
the  Powers,  who  will  watch  over  their  applica¬ 
tion.  ”  _ 

Evidently,  then,  Turkey,  in  virtue  of  a 
treaty  to  which  she  is  a  party,  is  responsible  to 
the  Powers  for  the  proper  government  of 
Armenia.  All  experts  agree  that  the  “local 
needs”  and  the  “security  against  the  Circas¬ 
sians  and  the  Kurds”  require  a  European  gov¬ 
ernor.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Powers  to  insist 
on  this,  because  they  bound  themselves  to 
“watch  over  the  application”  of  the  reforms; 
and  it  is  incumbent  on  tbeir  citizens  to  de¬ 
mand  that  their  governments  shall  at  last  re¬ 
lieve  them  of  the  guilt  and  disgrace  of  long- 
neglected  duty. 

The  writers  of  the  circular,  while  admitting 
that  the  United  States  Government,  owing  to 
its  well-known  foreign  policy,  cannot  act  in 
this  matter,  urge  that  “this  does  not  relieve 
individual  Americans  from  responsibility.  He 
who  sees  a  crime  committed,  and  does  not  stop 
it  when  he  can  easily  do  so,  becomes  a  crim¬ 
inal  himself.  It  bas  been  shown  that  the  only 
way  to  stop  the  wholesale  crimes  in  Armenia 
is  to  appoint  a  European  governor.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  this  will  be  done  if  the  whole  civil¬ 
ized  world  demands  it.  The  problem,  then,  is 
to  give  to  every  individual  in  tbe  civilized 
world  an  opportunity  to  express  this  demand. 
For  this  purpose  tbe  petition  has  been  issued.  ” 

The  petition  is  addressed  “To  the  Right  Hon. 
William  E.  Gladstone,  Hawarden,  England,” 
and  is  in  these  words:  “Sir:  The  undersigned 
respectfully  pray  that  you  entreat  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Her  Majesty  to  request  His  Majesty, 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey,  to  appoint  a  European 
governor  in  Armenia.”  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
all  our  readers  will  send  for  and  sign  a  copy 
of  this  petition. 

We  would  particularly  direct  the  attention 
of  our  Presbyterian  pilgrims  to  the  article  on 
another  page  giving  a  historic  sketch  of  some 
of  the  halls  of  tbe  McAll  Mission.  From  it, 
they  will  perceive  that  to  accept  the  escort  of 
Dr.  Greig,  the  Director  of  the  Mission,  to  the 
place  he  describes,  will  be  to  visit  some  of  the 
most  interesting  sites  in  Paris  from  a  historic 
point  of  view,  and  to  see  some  things  worth 
seeing  not  down  in  the  ordinary  itineraries. 
This  is  apart  from  the  religious  interest  of  the 
Mission.  But  such  men  and  women  as  those 
who  make  up  the  majority  of  our  party,  ear¬ 
nest,  working  Christians,  can  hardly  afford  to 
visit  Paris  and  not  see  something  of  this  re¬ 
markable  and  truly-epoch-making  mission. 
Under  Dr.  Greig’s  escort  they  will  find  it 
marvellously  interpreted  to  them,  while  the 
day’s  trip  to  the  site  of  the  mission  boat  will 
make  a  charming  excursion.  Good  Captain 
Pirn  and  his  wife,  who  since  the  boat  was 
built  have  freely  given  themselves  to  carry  on 
the  work,  are  themselves  a  quaint  and  beauti¬ 
ful  picture  of  practical  missionary  zeal  in  ad¬ 
vanced  years ;  the  region  in  which  the  boat  is 
working  this  year,  though  not  so  picturesque 
as  some  parts  of  the  country,  bas  the  true 
charm  of  Sunny  France.  Though  tbe  time 
in  Paris  is  so  short,  we  are  quite  sure  that  no 
one  will  regret  giving  a  portion  of  it  to  the 
McAll  Mission.  Dr.  Greig  is  foregoing  a  part 
of  his  needed  holiday  to  remain  in  town  and 
meet  our  pilgrims. 


BOB-O-IilNCOLN. 

“  Robert  of  Llncola,”  O  welcome  I  welcome  I 
Bird  of  the  perfect  June— 

Unto  these  groves  and  fields  and  waters 
Thou  never  canst  come  too  soon. 

The  blue  above,  and  tbe  blossoms  nnder. 

With  verdure  on  every  side ; 

Tbe  sreat  sea  throbbing  against  its  borders 
With  the  strong,  inroUing  tide. 

Over  it  all  thy  melodious  rapture 
Falls  like  the  summer  rain— 

Glad  are  the  hearts  that  have  'scaped  “Old  Winter  ’’ 
To  bear  thy  blest  music  again. 

But  wherefore  alone,  O  Soul  of  Summer? 

Where  are  thy  fellows  fiown  ? 

Lang  syne  ye  answered  one  to  another— 

Thou  slngest  to-day  alone. 

Ah  I  man.  the  glutton,  has  slain,  and  slaiu  thee. 

To  add  to  his  larder's  store ; 

Too  soon  will  tbe  rose-month  fail  to  bring  thee 
To  gladden  her  skies  once  more. 


But  ring  thy  bells  and  strike  thy  cymbals. 
And  scatter  tby  songs  like  rain ; 

Tbv  glorious  praise,  thy  celestial  singing 


We  never  may  hear  again. 
Casca's  Shore,  Maine,  1895. 


Augusta  Moore. 


DEVOURING  A  MINISTER'S  TIME. 

By  Rev.  Theodore  L.  Cuyler. 

The  brilliant  author  of  “Beside  the  Bonnie 
Brier-bush,”  the  Rev.  John  Watson  of  Liver¬ 
pool,  delivered  a  very  piquant  address  before 
the  Free  Church  General  Assembly  of  Scot¬ 
land  on  “The  Spirituality  of  the  Church.”  In 
it  he  described  the  interruptions  to  which  the 
average  city  pastor  is  exposed.  On  Monday 
the  pastor  faces  a  pile  of  letters  (hat  have  ac¬ 
cumulated  on  all  sorts  of  subjects ;  in  the 
afternoon  he  attends  a  special  meeting  of  Pres¬ 
bytery,  and  a  church  sociable  in  the  evening. 
Tuesday  he  has  to  attend  the  “local  School 
Board,”  and  in  the  evening  he  is  at  a  gather¬ 
ing  of  the  Young  Men’s  Society,  which  claims 
that  it  only  can  be  kept  up  by  his  watchful 
presence.  Wednesday  morning  is  devoured  by 
the  preparation  of  a  report  for  Presbytery, 
and  he  counts  himself  fortunate  in  saving  two 
hours  for  the  preparation  of  his  week  night 
religious  lecture.  Thursday  opens  well,  and 
he  begins  on  his  sermon ;  but  there  pours  in 
a  crowd  of  callers,  from  the  young  woman 
who  wants  to  be  a  nurse,  on  to  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  who  comes  to  thank  him  for  the  good  he 
got  from  one  of  his  sermons,  and  ends  by  ask¬ 
ing  for  five  shillings  I  On  Friday  that  good 
angel,  his  wife,  comes  to  tbe  rescue  and  gives 
orders  that  no  one  be  admitted,  and  the  poor 
pastor  gets  the  luxury  of  four  hours  of  con¬ 
secutive  study.  Saturday  is  to  bring  up  all 
the  deficiencies,  but  alas !  when  he  gets  to  his 
study  he  finds  that  it  is  taken  possession  of  by 
a  “picturesque  foreigner,”  who  comes  to  beg 
the  privilege  of  preaching  on  the  next  day  and 
of  taking  up  a  collection  for  the  building  of 
something  or  other.  Mr.  Watson  ends  by 
asserting  that  these  details  are  not  exagger¬ 
ated  ;  and  I  can  testify  that  as  far  as  attempts 
are  made  to  encroach  on  a  pastor’s  precious 
time,  this  sketch  is  hardly  a  caricature. 

What  is  the  pastor  of  a  large  church  to  do? 
Is  he  to  hold  himself  aloof  from  all  connection 
with  benevolent  enterprises,  and  is  he  to  live 
under  lock  and  key?  Mr.  Watson  disclaims 
that  idea  in  his  powerful  address,  and  then 
justly  complains  that  many  a  minister  of 
Christ  is  done  to  death  by  useless  talk,  by  re¬ 
ligious  faddists,  by  unnecessary  correspond¬ 
ence.  “Why  should  a  minister  be  concussed 
into  the  service  of  all  kinds  of  trumpery  socie¬ 
ties?” 

This  topic  which  the  brilliant  Liverpool  pas¬ 
tor  discusses  so  piquantly  is  one  of  immense 
practical  moment  with  us  ministers.  Never 
was  there  greater  demand  for  strong  and 
thoroughly  prepared  and  Bible-saturated  dis¬ 
courses  than  in  these  days.  The  man  who 
I  minimizes  his  pulpit-preparations  will  soon 
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have  a  minimum  audience.  To  make  good 
sermons  a  minister  muat  have  consecutive 
time  to  study,  to  pray,  and  to  think.  The  only 
way  to  secure  this  is  to  begin  on  Tuesday 
morning  (after  a  Monday  rest)  with  laying 
the  keel  of  a  sermon,  and  to  keep  resolutely 
at  his  work.  My  plan  was  to  go  every  fore¬ 
noon  to  my  study,  and  to  post  on  the  door  a 
little  card  labelled,  ''Very  Busy.”  All  those 
who  called  on  any  matter  of  pressing  impor¬ 
tance  were  cordially  welcomed,  and  the  matter 
disposed  of  as  promptly  as  possible.  If  it  were 
to  report  to  me  a  case  of  dangerous  sickness, 
I  took  niy  hat  and  hastened  away  to  the  sick 
room.  If  it  were  a  call  for  personal  religious 
conversation,  I  gladly  threw  aside  my  books, 
and  gave  such  a  visitor  ail  the  time  and  at¬ 
tention  that  he  or  she  required.  In  such 
cases  “the  man  that  wants  me  is  the  man  that 
I  want.  ”  Those  who  had  a  right  to  see  me 
during  the  morning  hours  I  welcomed  cor¬ 
dially,  but  I  was  relieved  from  all  time-killers 
and  loungers  and  gossippers  and  book -agents 
et  id  omne  genus.  In  the  afternoon  I  locked 
up  my  study  and  sallied  out  for  pastoral  visits 
among  my  flock.  My  evenings  were  devoted  to 
reading,  or  to  religious  meetings,  or  recreations 
of  some  kind,  but  mver  to  sermon  prepara¬ 
tions.  Morning  is  the  time  for  that.  I  ven¬ 
ture  to  give  this  bit  of  personal  experience, 
because  it  may  furnish  a  hint  to  younger 
brethren,  and  because  it  shows  that  the  pastor 
of  a  large  church  caji  prevent  his  precious  time 
from  being  devoured  if  he  determines  to  do  so. 

Mr.  Watson  is  perfectly  right  in  protesting 
against  a  pastor’s  being  “concussed”  with  all 
kinds  of  societies  and  boards  and  committee- 
ships  and  public  meetings.  There  are  some 
that  have  an  imperative  claim  on  him,  but 
they  are  the  minority.  Many  things  that  are 
loaded  on  ministers  can  just  as  well  be  done 
by  laymen.  It  is  a  shame  to  demand  that  a 
pastor  rob  bis  congregation  (and  rob  his  Mas¬ 
ter  also)  by  giving  time  and  thought  to  a 
score  of  matters  that  somebody  else  can  at¬ 
tend  to;  very  often  too,  these  matters  are  en¬ 
tirely  out  side  of  his  province.  A  pastor 
ought  to  be  a  busy,  industrious  worker,  with 
large  sympathies  and  a  deep  interest  in  all 
that  concerns  the  public  welfare.  But  his 
Church  has  the  prior  claims  and  woe  be  to  him 
if  he  subordinates  these  to  anybody  or  any¬ 
thing  else  outside !  The  spiritual,  too,  must 
always  take  precedence  of  the  social,  the 
economic,  and  the  other  demands  upon  him. 

As  for  the  various  “societies,”  there  is  a 
tendency  to  multiply  them  beyond  actual 
necessity.  No  church  ought  to  add  wheels  to 
its  machinery  unless  there  is  a  corresponding 
increase  of  spiritual  power  to  drive  them. 
There  is  about  as  much  truth  as  sly  humor  in 
the  following  plaint  of  a  poor  negro  pastor 
who  was  in  as  sore  a  plight  as  that  described 
by  him  of  the  Bonnie  Briar-Bush : 

“We  asked  an  old  colored  preacher  how  his 
church  was  getting  on.  and  bis  answer  was: 
‘Mighty  poor,  mighty  poor,  brudder. ’  We 
ventured  to  ask  the  trouble,  and  he  replied : 
‘De  ’cieties,  de  ’cieties.  Dey  is  just  drawin’  all 
the  fatness  and  marrow  outen  the  body  and 
bone  of  the  blessed  Lord’s  body.  We  can’t  do 
nuflin  without  de  ’ciety.  Dar  is  the  Lincum 
’Ciety,  wid  Sister  Jones  and  Brudder  Brown 
to  run  it.  Sister  Williams  mus’  march  right  in 
front  of  de  Daughters  of  Rebecca ;  Den  dar  is 
de  Dorcases,  de  Marthas,  de  Daughters  of 
Ham,  and  de  Liberian  Ladies.’  ‘Well,  you 
have  your  brethren  tp  help  in  church,”  we 
suggested.  “No,  sah,  dar  am  de  Masons,  de 
Odd  Fellows,  de  Sons  of  Ham,  and  de  Okla 
homa  Promis’  Land  Pilgrims.  Why,  brudder, 
by  de  time  de  brudders  an’  sisters  pay  all  the 
dues,  an’  tend  all  de  meetings,  dere  is  nuifin 
left  for  Mout  Pisgah  church  but  jist  de  cob. 
De  co’n  has  all  been  shelled  off  and  frowed  to 
de  speckled  chickens.  ’  ” 


SPEECH  OF  DR.  JESSUP  AT  PITTSBUBOH. 

Address  of  the  Rev.  Henry  H.  Jessnp,  D.D.,  of 

Beirut,  Syria,  before  the  General  Assembly, 

Wednesday  morning:,  May  2%. 

Mr.  Moderator:  As  we  have  just  listened  to 
the  reading  of  the  names  of  missionaries  of 
our  Church  who  have  died  during  the  past 
year,  I  would  fain  entwine  a  wreath  of  the 
cedar  of  Lebanon,  the  olive  of  Getbsemane, 
and  the  oak  of  Hebron  and  lay  it  upon  the 
grave  of  my  missionary  colleague,  father,  and 
counsellor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  William  M.  Thomson, 
whose  labors  as  a  pioneer  missionary,  as  an 
explorer  and  the  author  of  “The  Land  and  The 
Book,”  have  made  bis  name  familiar,  and  will 
perpetuate  this  memory  as  long  as  the  English 
Bible  is  read  and  wherever  the  English  lan¬ 
guage  is  spoken. 

I  speak  to-day  as  one  of  the  637  American 
foreign  missionaries  of  our  church,  of  whom 
213  are  ordained,  37  are  physicians,  and  376 
Christian  women,  and  will  recount  a  few  of 
the  lessons  a  missionary  learns  at  home. 

I.  The  magnificent  heritage  you  enjoy  in 
this  land.  Would  any  of  us,  your  600.  leave 
such  a  land  as  this  and  spend  our  lives  under 
Buddhist  or  Mohammedan  despotisms,  under 
the  dragon  flag  of  Eastern  Asia,  or  the  baleful 
crescent  flag  of  Western  Asia,  or  amid  the 
bake-ovens  of  human  flesh  in  Western  Africa, 
for  any  other  object  than  to  save  lost  men  and 
win  them  to  Christ? 

I  once  met  in  an  interior  town  in  Syria  an 
old  man  who  had  spent  three  years  in  Kansas 
(Jity.  He  said  to  me,  “  Whatever  possessed  you 
to  come  and  live  in  such  a  land  as  this?  Your 
land,  America,  is  a  paradise.  It  is  a  paradise, 
sir.  ” 

Brethren,  if  you  want  to  appreciate  your  own 
country,  go  and  live  forty  years  under  an  abso 
lute  despotism,  with  its  secret  police,  its  press 
censorship,  and  its  suppression  of  free  speech. 
You  will  feel,  on  coming  home,  like  kissing 
the  stars  and  stripes  and  hugging  to  your 
breast  the  morning  newspaper  with  all  its  sen¬ 
sational  headings  and  extraordinary  portrait 
galleries  of  the  “impressionist”  school,  because, 
with  all  its  faults,  it  is  free. 

II.  Then  we  cannot  fail  to  notice  the  pro¬ 
digious  accumulation  of  wealth  in  the  United 
States.  There  is  more  of  everything  than  one 
can  comprehend.  There  is  more  of  wealth  in 
single  buildings  than  in  whole  Oriental  towns, 
more  than  in  whole  African  provinces.  We 
have  to  get  our  thinking  apparatus  readjusted 
on  coming  homo,  to  take  in  the  vastness  of 
the  worldly  wealth  of  America.  How  the 
world  overtops  the  Church  1  As  Trinity  Church 
in  Broadway,  New  York,  once  the  highest  ob¬ 
ject  on  Manhattan  Island,  is  now  dwarfed, 
overtopped,  and  humiliated  by  two  colossal, 
sky-scraping,  steel  skeletoned  towers  of  Babel, 
twenty-two  stories  high. 

III.  The  countless  number  of  religious  means 
and  appliances,  schools  and  churches,  Sunday- 
schools  and  societies,  bands  and  brotherhoods, 
Bibles  and  tracts,  Sunday-school  lessons,  jour¬ 
nals,  and  leaflets,  the  home  and  city  mission¬ 
aries,  the  visitors,  colporteurs.  Salvation 
Armies  (God  bless  them!),  the  women’s  so¬ 
cieties,  the  Boys’  Brigade,  the  beautiful  and 
attractive  books,  so  attractive  that  he  must  be 

I  a  very  sober  and  self-controlled  missionary 
who  can  enter  a  book  store  without  breaking 
or  badly  cracking  the  Tenth  Commandment] 
The  land  seems  inlaid  and  overlaid  and  pene¬ 
trated  with  Gospel  light  and  knowledge,  and 
we  feel  and  ask  in  our  hearts.  When  will 
China  and  Persia  and  Syria  and  Japan  and  In¬ 
dia  and  Siam,  and  dark,  dark  Africa  reach 
this  blessed  state  of  light  and  privilege? 

IV.  That  the  weaknesses  and  frailties  of 
human  nature  are  not  all  found  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  and  the  Pacific.  A  foreign 


missionary  long  on  the  field  is  apt  to  feel  that 
those  about  him  are  far  more  human  than 
those  in  a  Christian  land.  But  be  goes  back 
with  deeper,  broader  charity  for  the  less- 
favored  peoples  of  other  lands. 

V.  We  have  new  admiration  of  our  Board 
of  Missions,  as  the  highest  type  of  a  faith  mis¬ 
sion.  We  have  seen  in  distant  lands  a  few  men 
and  women,  claiming  to  be  living  in  a  pecu¬ 
liar  manner  by  faith,  with  no  assured  support, 
and  none  of  your  “humanly  devised”  Boards 
behind  them.  But  these  individuals  in  time  of 
need  generally  turn  to  the  missionaries  of  the 
established  Boards  to  care  for  them. 

About  thirty  years  ago  an  enthusiastic  young 
Scotchman  went  to  Cairo,  Egypt,  to  do  mis¬ 
sionary  work  on  the  principle  of  living  by 
faith  alone,  with  no  dependence  on  any  Board 
or  society.  But  he  soon  found  his  way  to  the 
bouse  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Lansing  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Mission,  and  his  visits  uniformly 
occurred  at  dinner  time.  He  was  cordially 
welcomed,  but  after  a  month  or  more  had 
elapsed.  Dr.  Lansing  said  to  him  one  day : 
“Brother  Fraser,  you  are  welcome  to  our  hos¬ 
pitality,  but  this  matter  is  becoming  monot¬ 
onous.  I  have  to  work  for  my  bread,  and  if 
you  share  my  bread  you  must  share  in  the  ex¬ 
pense.  ” 

The  fact  is,  that  it  is  no  more  honorable  or 
Christian  to  live  a  shiftless  life  in  a  foreign 
land  than  at  home.  Faith  in  God  does  not 
prevent  a  Christian  father  at  home  from  buy¬ 
ing  a  barrel  of  flour  or  providing  for  his 
household,  and  faith  in  God  does  not  prevent 
a  foreign  missionary  from  providing  such  sup¬ 
plies  of  food,  clothing,  and  medicine  as  shall 
enable  him  to  give  his  whole  time  to  the  spe¬ 
cial  spiritual  work  to  which  the  Lord  has 
called  him.  There  are  missions  called  “faith 
missions,”  but  in  our  own  Board  we  have  in¬ 
deed  the  highest  illustration  of  faith.  A  dozen 
men,  ministers  and  elders,  with  financial  esti¬ 
mates  before  them,  from  twenty-three  missions 
in  twelve  different  countries,  sit  around  a  table 
and  appropriate  a  million  dollars  to  these  mis¬ 
sions  to  be  sent  out  during  the  coming  year, 
and  without  a  dollar  in  the  treasury  and  with¬ 
out  a  pledge  of  a  dollar  from  any  church  or 
individual.  Here  is  faith,  faith  in  God,  faith 
in  the  Church,  faith  in  you,  fathers  and  breth¬ 
ren,  faith  in  your  families,  in  your  children, 
and  how  rarely,  if  ever,  has  this  faith  been 
misplaced? 

VI.  We  feel  that  among  the  hardest-worked 
men  in  the  missionary  ranks  are  the  Secre¬ 
taries  and  Treasurer  of  the  Board  in  New 
York.  In  the  winter  of  1883  and  ’83,  it  was 
my  lot  to  act  as  Secretary,  in  the  absence  from 
illness  of  Dr.  Ellinwood.  I  then  learned  what 
I  escaped  in  1870  when  I  felt  it  my  duty  to  de¬ 
cline  the  post  of  Secretary  of  the  new  Presby¬ 
terian  Board  of  Foreign  3(issions,  and  I  learned 
how  to  sympathize  with  the  faithful  men  who 
act  as  our  Foreign  Mission  Secretaries.  After 
three  months  of  this  work  the  dread  nine¬ 
teenth  century  malady,  nervous  prostration, 
laid  me  aside. 

A  man  once  remarked  to  me;  “One  Secre¬ 
tary  could  do  all  the  work  in  that  Mission 
House,  if  he  had  a  good  typewriter.  ”  I  could 
add  one  other  assistant  whom  he  would  soon 
need,  a  grave-digger  I 

The  native  Protestant  church  in  Hums, 
Syria,  once  turned  off  its  native  pastor  and  in¬ 
sisted  on  having  a  foreigner.  As  no  foreigner 
was  forthcoming  they  said  they  would  do  their 
own  preaching.  So  one  of  them  took  his  turn 
the  next  Sunday  and  entered  the  pulpit.  The 
hymn  and  the  reading  went  well  enough,  but 
when  he  read  his  text,  he  hesitated,  looked 
around,  and  said,  “Brethren,  I  move  that  we 
call  back  the  native  pastor.  Preaching  is  not 
so  easy  as  it  seemed.” 

We  who  are  at  the  other  end  of  the  line  can 
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appreciate  the  rvork  done  at  the  MUsion 
House.  We  can  see  the  great  increase  of  the 
missionary  force,  the  immense  correspondence 
to  be  carried  on,  the  variety  of  questions 
growing  out  of  the  governments,  climates, 
languages,  customs,  and  religions  of  Asiatic 
and  African  and  South  American  peoples ;  the 
problems,  financial,  political,  industrial,  social, 
educational,  ecclesiastical,  and  personal ;  the 
need  of  minute  and  conscientious  examination, 
and  prompt  reply  to  all  these  questions,  the 
anxieties,  the  sense  of  responsibility,  the 
hurry  and  crowding  of  business,  the  necessary 
interruptions,  the  correspondence  with  home 
pastors  and  elders,  with  Sunday  school  super¬ 
intendents  and  teachers,  and  with  theological 
students  and  professors ;  the  examination  of 
candidates  and  their  credentials,  the  prepara¬ 
tions  of  matter  for  the  periodical  press,  inter 
viewing  returned  and  outgoing  missionaries, 
preaching  Sunday  in  churches  here  and  there, 
visiting  conventions,  meetings.  Presbyteries, 
and  Synods ;  entering  into  sympathy  with 
sorely-tried  missionaries,  with  the  sick  and 
the  dying,  with  the  widows  and  the  orphans, 
with  the  persecuted  and  the  perplexed ;  trying 
to  decide  grave  questions,  on  which  mission¬ 
aries  older  than  himself  and  of  long  experience 
and  great  wisdom  honestly,  and  decidely 
difi’er,  and  going  home  at  night  to  toss  with 
headache  and  insomnia  I 

Mr.  Moderator,  in  declining  in  1870  the  post 
of  Secretary  of  this  Board,  I  was  not  afraid  of 
work,  but  I  regarded  the  missionary  service  as 
a  life  enlistment,  and  I  am  sure  that  no  mis¬ 
sionary  withdraws  from  the  work  unless  con¬ 
strained  by  reasons  providential  and  impera¬ 
tive.  but  I  can  say  that  I  would  rather  drive, 
as  I  have  done,  for  miles  over  the  range  of 
Lebanon  in  mid  winter,  through  snow  from 
three  to  ten  feet  deep,  or  in  August,  in  a 
scorching  Sirocco  when  the  fig  leaves  curled 
up  from  the  heat  and  dropped  to  the  ground 
and  the  grapes  were  cooked  on  the  clusters  and 
turned  white  from  the  burning  blast,  or  jour¬ 
ney  amid  Druze  and  Bedawin  robbers,  or  edit 
two  Arabic  newspapers  with  a  Turkish  Censor 
waiting  to  cut  out  half  the  matter  from  the 
proof  sheets  an  hour  before  the  time  of  issue, 
or  preach  in  Arabic  on  a  housetop  in  a  bitter 
north  wind,  or  by  my  tent-door  in  a  harvest 
field  with  the  black  flies  swarming  in  clounds 
until  the  white  canvass  of  the  tent  was  as 
black  as  the  “Tents  of  Kedar”  or  Pittsburgh, 
or  read  Arabic  proof-sheets  until  midnight,  or 
teach  Hodge’s  Theology  through  Arabic  gut 
turals,  than  to  undergo  for  a  series  of  years 
the  mental  and  physical  strain  required  of  a 
Foreign  Mission  Secretary. 

Every  Saturday  for  twenty  five  years  the 
missionaries  in  Syria,  with  their  families, 
have  offered  special  prayer  for  our  Board  of 
Missions  and  all  its  officers,  and  we  love  to 
think  of  the  wise,  experienced,  sagacious,  and 
devoted  men  who.  as  members  of  the  Board, 
volunteer  their  services  and  give  their  valua¬ 
ble  time,  their  deep  study,  and  patient  investi¬ 
gation,  week  after  week,  to  the  great  ques 
tions  and  problems  of  general  mission  policy 
and  individual  mission  interests  which  are 
now  becoming  world  wide  in  their  infiuence 
and  far-reaching  in  their  results. 

♦Sir,  I  cannot  without  deep  emotion  and  lov 
ing  gratitude  allude  to  the  constant  devotion, 
the  statesman -like  wisdom,  and  the  heavenly 
charity  of  your  revered  father,  Mr.  William 
A.  Booth,  who  now,  in  his  ninetieth  year, 
hale  and  vigorous,  goes  regularly  fifteen  miles 
to  New  York,  crossing  the  Hudson  to  the 
meetings  of  the  Board  in  winter  storms  and 
summer  heat,  as  wise  and  lucid  and  reliable  as 
forty  years  ago;  full  of  good  fruits,  like  those 
ancient  cedars  of  Lebanon,  which,  though 
8,000  years  old,  are  still  green  at  the  top,  and 
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every  year  are  covered  with  their  beautiful, 
fragrant,  seed-bearing  cones,  as  ie  said  in  the 
Ninety-second  Psalm,  “The  righteous  shall 
grow  like  a  cedar  in  Lebanon.  They  shall 
still  bring  forth  fruit  in  old  age.” 

Time  would  fail  me  to  speak  of  the  other 
patriarchs  of  the  Board,  Wells  and  Paxton. 
Kingsley  and  Ide,  with  their  younger  col¬ 
leagues,  who  are  so  ably,  conscientiously,  and 
wisely  laboring  in  this  Board. 

If  there  be  any  scheme,  or  plan,  or  system 
of  raising  the  revenue  of  our  great  benevolent 
Boards,  by  which  the  annual  anxiety  and  sus¬ 
pense  of  the  Boards  and  officers  can  be 
lessened,  then  let  us  as  a  Church  adopt  it. 

There  surely  must  be  wisdom  enough, 
wealth  enough,  and  consecration  enough  to 
bring  gifts  into  the  treasury  in  an  overflowing 
stream. 

One  word,  Mr.  Moderator,  with  regard  to 
another  matter,  often  discussed  in  our  public 
press  with  regard  to  modern  missions.  T  refer 
to  the  intervention  of  government  by  its  ships 
of  war  to  protect  its  citizens  in  foreign  lands. 

I  do  not  know,  sir,  of  an  instance  in  which 
Christian  missionaries  have  asked  the  protec¬ 
tion  of  gunboats  or  ironclads,  our  consuls  and 
ambassadors  have  done  it,  and  have  a  right  to 
do  it,  to  protect  treaty  rights.  They  have  a 
right  to  demand  that  their  flag  shall  be  hon¬ 
ored  and  their  treaty  rights  respected. 

But  missionaries  go  abroad  counting  the 
cost,  and  they  are  willing  to  take  the  conse¬ 
quences.  England  intervened  in  Abyssinia  and 
in  Uganda,  and  delivered  Christian  mission¬ 
aries  from  prison  and  peril,  but  in  neither  case 
did  the  missionaries  request  it.  Our  govern¬ 
ment  sent  its  fleet  last  pionth  to  Syria,  but 
not  one  of  the  missionaries,  as  far  as  I  know, 
requested  it.  Wherever  our  country  has 
treaty  rights  and  its  citizens  reside,  it  is  the 
duty  of  the  government  to  see  that  its  diplo¬ 
matic  agents  are  honored  and  respected,  but 
no  missionary  would  ask  President  Cleveland 
to  bombard  Smyrna,  or  Canton,  or  Yokohama 
to  secure  missionary  life  or  property. 

Our  mission  is  one  of  peace  and  light,  of 
education  and  moral  elevation,  but  we  can 
never  be  a  party  to  Gospel  propagation  on  the 
plan  of  the  Catholic  armed  “white  fathers”  of 
Algiers,  with  the  cross  and  the  sword,  or  the 
Moslem  host  with  the  sword  and  the  Koran. 

In  June,  1893,  two  days  before  the  lamented 
Admiral  Tryon  went  down  on  his  flagship 
“Victoria”  off  the  Syrian  coast,  it  was  my 
privilege  to  hold  a  brief  conversation  with 
him,  in  company  with  my  friend.  Dr.  Bliss  of 
the  Beirut  College  at  the  house  of  the  British 
Consul  General.  The  conversation  turned  to 
the  scheme  then  recently  advocated  by  Mr. 
Andrew  Carnegie  of  an  Anglo-American  Lea¬ 
gue  for  the  preservation  of  the  world’s  peace. 

The  Admiral  said:  “Your  Washington  was 
wise  in  advising  you  to  keep  out  of  ‘entangling 
alliances,’  but  if  you  should  ever  depart  from 
that  policy  and  such  a  league  should  be 
formed,  it  would,  no  doubt,  be  effective  and 
irresistible.”  But,  however  attractive  it  may 
be  to  us  to  intermeddle  in  foreign  politics,  it 
would  be  a  perilous  policy. 

I  once  read  in  an  old  Arabic  book  of  travels 
that  the  author  visited  Egypt  and  found  the 
peasants  of  an  Eygptian  town  engaged  in 
opening  a  vast,  rock-hewn  sepulchre  of  their 
ancestors.  Against  the  inside  wall  of  the  sep¬ 
ulchre  stood  a  row  of  huge  jars,  sealed  with 
stone  covers.  One  of  these  covers  was  soon 
knocked  off,  and  the  men  eagerly  extended 
their  arms  and  thrust  in  their  hands  to  find 
out  the  contents,  when  they  found  it  filled 
with  honey.  Great  was  the  glee  of  the  peasants 
as  they  regaled  themselves  with  honey,  until 
at  length,  as  the  honey  decreased,  one  of  them 
thrust  his  hand  deeper  and  his  fingers  became 
entangled  in  the  hair  of  an  ancient  Egyptian 
preserved  in  the  honey ! 

Sir,  it  may  be  pleasant  and  attractive  to 
our  public  men  to  intermeddle  in  European  and 
Asiatic  politics,  but  there  is  no  telling  in 
whose  hair  their  fingers  may  become  en¬ 
tangled  !  There  may  be  honey  in  the  jar,  but 
we  bad  better  let  that  honey  alone 
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CHINESE  AND  JAPANESE  IN  AHEBICA. 

The  Chinese  Government,  through  its  repre¬ 
sentative  and  most  enlightened  agency  in 
China,  knows  the  difference  between  the 
spirit  of  American  Governmental  policy  and 
the  attitude  of  the  Christian  Church  toward 
the  Chinese  residents.  The  deep  interest 
which  the  American  Christians  have  taken  in 
the  Chinese  is  no  doubt  the  cause  of  the  con¬ 
tinued  forbearance  of  the  Chinese  Government 
relative  to  America. 

The  Geary  Exclusion  bill  has  crippled  our 
work.  All  efforts  to  secure  native  helpers  have 
failed.  The  authorities  refuse  to  admit  a 
Chinamen,  even  for  the  purpose  of  Christian¬ 
izing  those  in  our  own  land. 

The  Chinese  Mission  in  New  York  City  is 
not  large,  but  full  of  encouragement.  For 
some  years  the  Board  has  provided  preaching 
services  in  the  Cantonese  dialect.  The  Sab¬ 
bath-school  has  an  average  attendance  of 
forty,  and  were  there  accommodations,  could 
be  greatly  increased. 

A  day  school  for  boys  and  an  evening  school 
have  been  maintained  throughout  the  year, 
aside  from  the  Monday  and  Saturday  special 
services.  Forty-eight  dollars  was  sent  for  the 
support  of  the  day  school  in  San  Ning. 

To  California  we  look  for  the  largest  results 
in  this  line  of  work,  and  our  looking  is  not  in 
vain.  The  morning  services  in  the  Chinese 
Church  in  San  Francisco  have  been  most  hope¬ 
ful.  The  Sabbath -school  numbers  250,  with 
twety-five  men  in  a  Bible  class.  The  primary 
Sunday-school  numbers  150.  During  the  past 
year  fourteenChinamen  have  been  received  into 
the  church  by  baptism.  One  hundred  children 
are  in  the  boys’  school,  and  sixty- five  in  the 
Loomis  Memorial  School  for  Boys.  A  great 
interest  is  felt  in  the  missionary  work  in  San 
Ning,  and  the  Oakland  Chinese  church  has 
given  $680.  _ 

The  mission  report  from  Portland,  Oregon, 
shows  that,  owing  to  the  lack  of  helpers,  little 
has  been  done  outside.  During  the  past  year 
six  women  have  been  rescued  and  added  to 
the  Chinese  Woman’s  Home.  Notwithstand¬ 
ing  the  hard  times,  the  contribution  amounted 
to  $218.75,  most  of  it  to  Foreign  Missions.  The 
conversion  of  China  through  native  workers 
from  the  United  States  is  one  of  the  feasible 
objects  of  the  Christian  mission  work  in 
Americi. 

JAPANESK  MISSIONS. 

In  California  there  are  four  Japanese 
churches,  including  316  members,  thirty-four 
being  added  during  the  year;  in  schools,  822 
pupils,  and  in  Sunday-schools  544,  with  a 
contribution  of  $3,323. 

In  San  Francisco  the  Japanese  chapel  has 
been  papered  and  carpeted  by  the  members. 
The  church  and  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  have  given  $500,  the  church  paying  the 
regular  assessments  to  the  Synod  and  the 
General  Assembly’s  Fund.  This  church  sup¬ 
ports,  in  part,  an  evangelist,  and  gives  aid  in 
charitable  work  in  this  country  and  Japan. 
The  Christian  Association  numbers  about  one 
hundred  members.  It  gave  $100  to  furnish  ac¬ 
commodations  for  a  branch  mission  for  their 
countrymen  near  Chinatown.  This  is  now  self- 
supporting.  The  parent  association  has  en¬ 
larged  its  library  to  1,000  volumes,  added  a 
printing  office,  and  issues  monthly  a  religious 
magazine  of  twenty  pages,  beside  other  printed 
matter.  The  new  Japanese  Mission  Building 
in  San  Francisco  has  proved  itself  well  adapted 
for  its  work.  Some  have  been  turned  away 
because  there  was  no  room.  Each  month  $35 
has  been  paid  into  the  mission  treasury  by  the 
young  men  as  an  appreciation  of  the  privileges 
enjoyed. 


*  Turning;  to  the  Moderator. 
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AN  EXPLANATION  FEOM  I)R.  HALL. 

712  Fifth  Ave..  June  15, 1806. 
To  TBS  Editor  or  The  Evanqeust 

My  Dear  Sir :  I  see  that  blame  is  being  laid 
on  my  brother,  Dr.  Booth,  in  reference  to  the 
Presbytery’s  “overture”  to  the  Assembly.  The 
referring  of  the  matter  to  the  Assembly  was 
my  suggestion,  of  which  Dr.  Booth  assures  me, 
he  had  not  thought  until  I  brought  it  up.  I 
had  no  idea  of  a  contemplated  deferred  discus¬ 
sion  on  the  matter.  I  had  not  planned  or  ar¬ 
ranged  with  any  one  on  the  subject.  I  simply 
thought  of  the  natural  way  in  which  we,  as  a 
Presbytery,  should  be  promptly  guided,  and  so 
saved  from  the  internal  strifes  which,  as  I  ven¬ 
tured  to  say,  grieve  the  Spirit  of  Qod  and  drive 
away  the  blessing.  Yours  faithfully, 

J.  Hall. 

We  are  very  happy  to  receive  any  explana¬ 
tion  that  can  relieve  the  matter  referred  to. 
It  is  quite  characteristic  of  Dr.  Hall  to  take 
the  responsibility  which  bears  heavily  upon  an¬ 
other.  Certainly  no  one  who  knows  him  would 
for  a  moment  impute  to  him  an  intention  to  be 
unfair  or  unjust  in  the  slightest  degree.  But 
even  the  best  men  are  liable  to  mistakes,  or 
to  act  on  insufficient  information.  Is  it  possi¬ 
ble  that  be  did  not  know  of  the  action  of  the 
Presbytery  in  April?  Here  is  the  Notice 
that  was  sent  out  by  the  Stated  Clerk : 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the  Presbytery  will 
Ite  held  on  Monday,  May  13,  at  3  P.M.  The  Presby¬ 
tery.  at  its  meeting  on  April  9,  postponed  until  the 
May  meeting  the  consideration  of  the  following 
overture  to  the  General  Assembly:  “  The  Presby¬ 
tery  of  New  York,  in  session  April  9, 1895,  overtures 
the  General  Assembly  to  instruct  it  in  relation  to 
its  duty  toward  students  applying  to  be  taken  un¬ 
der  its  care,  who  are  pursuing,  or  propose  to  pursue, 
their  studies  in  theological  seminaries  respecting 
whose  teachings  the  General  Assembly  disavows 
responsibility.”  Georoe  W,  F.  Birch,  S.  C, 

This  is  very  clear,  very  precise,  and  very  dis¬ 
tinct,  both  as  to  the  matter  to  be  decided,  and 
as  to  the  time.  Hence  we  do  not  quite  under¬ 
stand  Dr.  Hall  when  he  speaks  as  though 
this  were  the  first  suggestion  of  an  overture 
to  the  Assembly,  whereas  that  was  the  very 
thing  that  had  been  proposed  two  weeks  before  in 
so  many  words  ;  and  in  the  very  same  sentence, 
its  consideration  was  '^postponed  until  the  May 
meeting” !  That  postponement  was  urged,  not 
by  the  minority  only,  but  by  Dr.  Booth  him¬ 
self,  to  bis  honor  be  it  said,  in  order  to  give 
full  opportunity  for  discussion.  Nor  was  the 
postponement  an  indefinite  one,  merely  to  some 
future  time,  but  the  date  was  fixed,  and  all 
the  members  of  Presbytery  were  notified  ac¬ 
cordingly.  Did  that  fixing  of  the  date  mean 
nothing?  Was  it  not  equivalent  to  a  stipu¬ 
lation  that  the  question  should  not  be  brought 
up  before  the  appointed  day? 

Dr.  Hall  says:  “I  had  no  idea  of  a  contem¬ 
plated  deferred  discussion  of  the  matter.”  If 
he  bad  not,  others  had  an  “idea”  of  their  rights 
in  the  case,  and  they  had  as  good  a  right  to 
be  beard  as  any  member  of  the  majority. 

But  if  any  one  had  been  so  simple  as  to 
suppose  that  it  was  such  a  one-sided  case  that  it 
would  be  decided  without  debate,  he  must  have 
been  enlightened  by  the  earnest  protests  of  the 
minority  against  this  unlooked-for  proceeding. 
The  thing  was  not  done  in  a  corner,  nor  in  a 
moment,  so  that  all  parties  had  not  opportu¬ 
nity  to  understand  it.  The  minority  denounced 
it  as  a  piece  of  bad  faith.  And  how  was  their 


protest  answered?  By  reasoning,  or  argument? 
No !  but  by  the  previous  question,  the  apply¬ 
ing  of  the  gag  rule,  the  last  and  most  odious 
form  of  choking  down  a  minority,  that  is  ever 
resorted  to  in  the  most  unscrupulous  political 
organizations.  Have  we  come  to  that  ?  that 
ministers  of  the  Gospel  cannot  listen  to  their 
brethren  when  protesting  against  what  they 
at  least  consider  to  be  a  great  wrong? 

The  question  therefore  is  reduced  to  a  sin¬ 
gle  point.  It  is  not  whether  the  original  pro¬ 
posal  to  send  an  overture  to  the  General  As¬ 
sembly  was  wise,  though  most  people  would 
hardly  think  it  a  way  of  promoting  peace  to 
throw  a  firebrand  into  a  magazine  of  gun¬ 
powder. 

But  that  is  not  the  question  here.  The 
question  is  simply  and  solely  whether,  such  an 
overture  having  been  proposed,  and  the  case 
set  down  for  argument  on  a  certain  day,  it  is 
according  to  any  rule  of  right  or  justice — to 
any  law,  human  or  divine — to  disregard  that 
implied  compact,  and  force  the  question  to 
immediate  judgment?  What  would  be  thought 
in  a  court  of  justice,  when  a  case  had  been 
set  down  for  trial  on  a  particular  day,  if  the 
case  were  called  two  weeks  beforehand,  with¬ 
out  notice  to  the  other  side,  and  rushed  through 
to  a  decision?  There  is  not  a  judge  in  the 
United  States,  or  a  lawyer,  who  could  ever 
hold  up  his  head  in  a  court  again,  if  he*  had 
been  a  party  to  such  a  proceeding.  Are  eccle¬ 
siastical  courts  less  strict  or  less  scrupulous 
in  observing  all  the  proprieties  than  ordinary 
courts  of  justice?  This  is  the  question — and 
the  only  question— on  which  the  public  is  at 
all  concerned  to  hear  what  “the  party  of  the 
other  part”  has  to  say  in  its  defence  and  justi¬ 
fication.  On  that  we  should  be  glad  to  re¬ 
ceive  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Hall. 

Since  the  above  was  written,  we  have  re¬ 
ceived  from  Dr.  Duffield  an  elaborate  argu¬ 
ment,  in  which  be  presents  ten  hard  “facts” 
to  justify  the  action  of  the  Presbytery ;  in 
which,  however,  he  makes  no  allusion  to  the 
“facts”  that  there  was  but  a  small  representa¬ 
tion  of  the  Presbytery  at  that  late  hour,  only 
53  out  of  173— Zm  than  one-third;  and  that  of 
this  third  the  majority  was  only  13—30  voting 
against  S3  I— and  that  the  minority  protested 
strongly  against  the  injustice  of  such  action  ; 
nor  that  the  majority  stopped  all  debate  by 
moving  the  previous  question  I  Such  trifles  as 
these  are  prudently  kept  out  of  eight;  while 
the  argument  consists  chiefly  of  an  exposition 
of  ecclesiastical  law.  Now  we  wish  to  treat 
with  all  respect  a  brother  minister,  for  whom 
we  have  a  warm  personal  regard ;  but,  in  jus¬ 
tice  to  our  own  convictions,  we  are  compelled 
to  say,  that  if  he  had  produced,  not  ten  facts, 
but  ten  hundred,  they  would  not  all  together 
justify  the  violation  of  plighted  faith. 


A  memorial  to  Albert  Barnes  in  the  form  of 
a  chapel  adjoining  his  old  church,  which  shall 
be  a  centre  of  Christian  service  to  the  people, 
and  especially  the  young  men  of  that  section 
of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  is  proposed  by  the 
Session  and  trustees  of  the  First  Church  of 
that  city,  with  an  appeal  for  subscriptions  to 
the  sum  of  $50,000,  which  will  be  needed. 
Mr.  A.  R.  Perkins,  1,318  Chestnut  Street,  is 
Treasurer  of  the  Special  Committee  on  Build¬ 
ing.  The  strength  of  an  appeal  like  this  is 
both  that  of  a  great  name  and  a  grand  Church. 
Albert  Barnes  and  the  First  Church  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  mean  more  to  Presbyterians  than  many 
of  this  generation  know.  But  of  those  who 
knew  them  in  former  days  enough  remain  to 
build  this  memorial  of  the  man  who  made  the 
First  Church  stand  for  a  high  type  of  Chris¬ 
tian  life  and  character,  which  it  is  good  to 
perpetuate,  as  well  as  to  praise. 


AUBVRM  SBMIMABT. 

It  will  be  learned  with  regret  that  the  Rev. 
Theodore  W.  Hopkins,  D.D.,  the  very  able 
Professor  of  Church  History  in  Auburn  Sem¬ 
inary  has  felt  constrained  to  resign  his  Chair 
in  that  institution,  to  take  effect  August  81st. 
The  Advisory  Committee  in  accepting  the 
same  expressed  their  earnest  regret  that  the 
state  of  his  health  made  it  necessary  and  de¬ 
sirable  to  take  this  action.  It  is  a  matter  of 
congratulation  that  one  well  qualified  to  fill 
the  vacancy  is  attainable.*  The  Rev.  Edward 
W.  Miller  of  Syracuse,  who  was  assistant  to 
Prof.  Samuel  M.  Hopkins,  D.  D. ,  three  years 
ago  in  this  same  chair,  has  been  appointed  to 
this  position  for  the  coming  year.  Mr. 
Miller  made  a  good  reputation  as  a  teacher 
and  was  popular  with  the  students. 

President  Booth  informs  us  that  furnished 
rooms  have  been  engaged  in  the  city  to  meet 
the  overflow  of  the  dormitory,  so  that  all  stu¬ 
dents  who  may  apply  will  be  cared  for.  He 
reports  everything  in  a  flourishing  condition, 
and  the  prospect  for  an  increase  of  endowment 
is  good.  Wheeler. 

The  First  Church  of  Southold,  L.  I.,  claims 
to  be  the  oldest  of  all  our  Presbyterian 
churches  in  America.  It  was  organized  Octo¬ 
ber  31,  1640,  and  celebrated  its  350th  anniver¬ 
sary  in  1890,  with  proceedings  chiefly  historical 
and  of  the  most  appropriate  character.  Things 
have  tended  to  permanency  in  that  parish,  for 
time  out  of  mind ;  at  least  all  things,  includ¬ 
ing  the  minister,  that  proved  their  good  quali¬ 
ties  by  their  inherent  staying  power.  It  is 
worthy  of  note  that  at  the  hearty  welcome,  not 
long  since,  of  the  new  pastor  and  wife,  to 
the  manse,  all  the  way  from  St.  Paul,  Dr. 
Whitaker,  the  pdstor- emeritus,  made  a  passing 
reference  in  his  happy  remarks  to  a  similar 
event,  ’'apart  of  which  he  was,”  and  which 
bad  occurred  forty-three  years  before! 


It  was  a  pretty  scene  that  gave  a  glow  to 
the  arches  and  windows  of  Grace  Church  on 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  when  a  bridal  party 
walked  slowly  up  the  aisle  to  the  sound  of  the 
music  which  greets  an  occasion  so  joyous,  and 
knelt  at  the  altar.  Instantly  all  was  hushed  as 
the  service— that  is  as  sacred  and  holy  as  it  is 
beautiful— began.  But  when  it  was  over,  and 
the  procession  moved  down  again,  the  faces 
of  all  around  were  bright  with' reflected  hap¬ 
piness,  for  the  union  had  brought  together, 
not  only  two  happy  hearts,  but  two  honored 
families.  The  groom,  Mr.  Willis  Lee  Sawyer, 
is  the  youngest  son  of  one  who  is  known  to 
all  our  readers  as  our  eloquent  contributor, 
Dr.  Sawyer:  while  the  bride.  Miss  Addalina 
Elwell  Austin,  belongs  to  a  family  that  has 
lived  on  this  island  for  several  generations, 
her  great-grandfather  having  been  one  of  the 
founders  of  Grace  Church.  The  grandfather 
is  still  living,  and  it  was  his  wish  that  the  mar¬ 
riage  should  take  place  in  the  old  familiar 
house  of  God.  where  he  sat  during  the  cere¬ 
mony  in  the  old  family  pew.  The  service  was 
performed  by  Bishop  Potter,  assisted  by  a 
brother  of  the  groom.  Rev.  Rollin  Alger  Saw¬ 
yer,  Jr.  At  the  wedding  breakfast  that  fol¬ 
lowed  at  the  Waldorf,  Bishop  Potter  alluded 
in  his  own  graceful  and  gracious  way  to  the 
long  connection  of  the  Austin  family  with  the 
church  which  had  been  so  long  dear  to  him, 
where  he  was  for  so  many  years  the  rector, 
and  in  which  he  was  consecrated  Bishop  of 
New  York.  We  are  glad  to  see  these  friendly 
relations  between  the  representatives  of  two 
great  Christian  communions.  Indeed  in  these 
days,  when  so  much  is  said  about  Church 
Unity,  we  are  by  no  means  sure  that  anything 
could  conduce  more  effectually  to  the  break¬ 
ing  down  of  the  spirit  of  separation  than  unions 
like  these  of  the  best  representatives  of  both 
sides.  The  ties  of  home  are  often  stronger 
even  than  those  of  the  Church,  and  domestic 
relations  may  have  a  very  great  influence  to¬ 
wards  bringing  together  the  separated  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ. 
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A  DEFENCE  OF  KENTUCKY  THEOLOGY. 

If  all  the  Kentuckians  were  like  the  writer  of  the 
following  letter,  we  can  almost  say  that  we  should 
take  them,  theology  and  all.  For  personally  we  do 
like  the  Kentuckians  immensely.  It  is  a  country 
of  fair  women  and  brave  men.  Braver  men  are  not 
to  be  found  on  the  footstool.  The  writer  of  this 
vary  letter  was  a  gallant  soldier  of  the  late  war, 
and  has  many  a  story  to  tell  of  the  deadly  combats 
in  which  he  perilled  his  life  for  his  country.  And 
in  time  of  peace  we  know  well  how  generous  and 
hospitable  they  are,  for  we  have  sat  at  their  tables, 
we  have  eaten  of  their  bread,  and  drunk  of  their 
cnp.  If  their  theology  is  a  little  stem,  perhaps  it  will 
aoften  by-and-bye.  But  the  letter  speaks  for  itself. 

Dear  Dr.  Field :  I  inclose  herewith  §5  to  re¬ 
new  my  subscription  for  The  Evangelist. 

I  cannot  help  holding  to  what  your  paper 
calls  Kentucky  theology,  which  differs  from 
the  views  your  paper  advocates,  but  I  want 
The  Evangelist  anyhow.  I  think  you  allow 
some  awful  articles  in  your  columns  some¬ 
times,  but  I  get  even  by  giving  them  severe 
condemnation.  The  Evangelist  is  always  in¬ 
teresting  and  able,  and  I  read  it  as  soon  as  it 
comes. 

If  you  will  permit  me  I  will  tell  you  what  I 
said  about  it  to  a  friend  who  said  to  me,  “Do 
you  take  The  Evangelist?”  I  said  :  “Yes,  but 
I  am  like  old  Aunt  Dolly  and  the  Episcopal 
Church.  I  asked  her  one  day,  ‘Where  are  you 
living.  Aunt  Dolly?’  She  said:  ‘  'Round  dar 
'hine  Chrises  Church.  ’  I  said  :  ‘  Do  you  ever 
go  in  to  the  service?’  She  said:  ‘Yes,  I  bin 
in  dar,  but  I  don’  like  it.’  ‘Why?’  said  I. 
She  said  :  ‘  ’Kase  you  know  dey  ain’  no  ’ligion 
whar  all  dat  fiddlin’  gwyne  on.’  I  said:  ‘Do 
they  play  fiddles  there?’  ‘Yes,  dey  duz, ’  says 
she,  ’deys  got  fiddles  in  dar,  an’  plays  on  ’em 
Sundays.  An’  you  know  dey  ain’  no  ’ligion 
whar  all  dat  fiddlin’  gwyne  on.’  ” 

So  I  said,  I  take  The  Evangelist,  but  I  don’t 
like  it.  And  yet  I  do  like  it.  I  like  it  for  its 
ability  and  general  interest,  but  I  don’t  like  to 
see  it  go  against  the  things  I  can  but  bold  to. 

It  seems  to  me  Presbyterianism  is  made  and 
determined  by  the  highest  expression  of  au¬ 
thority  in  that  Church.  Our  Confession  of 
Faith  was  adopted  by  a  Oeneral  Assembly.  I 
do  not  know  who  else,  or  what  body  else,  is 
to  speak.  If  that  Court  of  the  Church  deter¬ 
mines  thus  and  so,  its  determination  is  Pres¬ 
byterianism.  Its  determination  may  be  incor¬ 
rect  in  the  estimation  of  good  men  who  hold 
to  the  practice  of  immersion,  or  to  Apostolic 
succession,  but  the  laws  and  rules  and  faith 
of  the  body  of  Christians  called  Presbyterian 
must  be  made  and  determined  by  the  repre¬ 
sentative  courts  of  that  Church. 

I  of  course  recognize  the  fact  that  excep¬ 
tional  instances  may  arise  when  even  the  highest 
Court  may  fall  into  temporary  error,  but  when 
our  Oeneral  Assembly  has  deliberately  acted 
and  several  times  confirmed  its  action,  the  case 
ceases  to  be  exceptional,  and  is  the  real  will 
and  law  of  the  Church. 

I  beg  that  you  will  excuse  so  free  a  letter. 
I  am  only  writing  a  private,  friendly  epistle  to 
yourself,  whom  I  admire  and  love.  All  I  can 
ask  is  that  you  will  please  tone  down  some  of 
the  writers  who  contribute  to  The  Evangelist. 
Some  of  them  in  reality  get  out  of  bounds. 
But  in  any  event.  I  want  to  have  The  Evan¬ 
gelist,  and  so  inclose  my  subscription. 

I  am,  dear  Dr.  Field,  most  respectfully  and 
sincerely  yours,  Thos.  Speed. 

IiOin8vnx.B,  June  16, 1865. 

This  is  a  very  plain  and  outspoken  letter, 
but  we  like  it  all  the  better  for  that.  Our 
friend  complains  of  our,  freedom  of  speech. 
But  do  not  Kentuckians  sometimes  use  very 
plain  language?  We  can  remember  the  old 
days  of  Robert  J.  Breckinridge  and  Stuart 


Robinson,  whose  frequent  exchange  of  com¬ 
pliments  surpassed  anything  in  more  recent 
times.  But  their  faults  do  not  excuse  ours. 
Such  things,  however,  must  not  be  judged  too 
harshly.  When  our  friend  was  in  the  war, 
did  it  not  sometimes  happen  that  in  the  heat 
of  a  battle  his  firing  was  a  little  wild?  That 
is  the  only  defence  for  an  editor.  He  has  to 
confess  very  often  that  he  is  a  great  sinner, 
but  if  he  can  only  add  that  he  is  a  good  re 
penter,  that  will  help  to  make  things  even. 
Editors  have  a  multitude  of  sins,  which  can 
only  be  covered  by  the  largest  mantle  of  char¬ 
ity.  We  hope  our  friend  will  take  us  on  these 
terms,  and  not  be  bard  upon  us  above  what 
we  are  able  to  bear.  Meanwhile  we  have  not 
a  particle  of  resentment  for  what  he  writes, 
but  thank  him  for  his  frankness,  and  hope  it 
will  do  us  good.  H.  M.  F. 


The  presence  of  Dr.  H.  H.  Jessup  of  Beirut 
at  Pittsburgh  as  one  of  them,  was  very  grati¬ 
fying  to  many  delegates  to  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly,  and  to  others  in  attendance  on  the  ses¬ 
sions.  He  was  in  much  request  in  and  out  of 
the  Assembly,  and  was  peculiarly  in  bis  place 
as  Chairman  of  the  memorable  popular  eve¬ 
ning  meeting  in  the  Third  Church,  in  behalf 
of  Foreign  Missions.  He  spoke  only  once,  at 
any  length,  in  the  Assembly,  and  we  have  now 
much  pleasure  in  giving  this  address,  which 
has  been  inquired  for,  to  the  wide  circle  of  the 
readers  of  The  Evangelist.  Dr.  Cbalfant  hav¬ 
ing  read  his  carefully  considered  report  from 
the  Special  Committee  on  Foreign  Missions, 
gracefully  waved  his  right  to  a  further  hearing 
in  favor  of  Dr.  Jessup  who  then  came  to  the 
platform.  As  will  be  seen  the  speech  is  at 
once  fiatteiing  and  admonitory  as  regards 
America  and  its  churches.  As  the  counsels  of 
one  greatly  loved  and  respected  it  will  be  read 
with  special  care.  Dr.  Jessup  expects  to  sail 
hence  for  Beirut  on  July  13th. 


The  old  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Hills¬ 
borough.  Ohio,  is  being  taken  down  in  order 
to  erect  a  larger  and  finer  and  more  modern 
edifice  on  its  site.  The  Gazette  of  that  town 
says:  “For  almost  half  a  century  the  Presby¬ 
terian  flock  has  worshipped  in  this  building, 
and  its  walls  and  everything  about  it  have,  by 
long  association,  become  dear  to  the  hearts  of 
the  worshippers  who  have  been  in  the  habit  of 
gathering  together  within  it.  But  the  times 
have  changed,  the  congregation  has  grown 
larger,  and  a  new  and  more  commodious  place 
of  worship  is  demanded.  The  work  of  tearing 
down  will  probably  be  begun  on  Monday,  and 
as  the  sacred  walls  of  the  old  edifice  crumble 
before  the  attacks  of  the  laborers,  many  hearts 
will  be  made  to  ache,  and  many  eyes  will  fill 
with  tears  at  the  work  of  destruction.  ”  This 
was  the  church  from  which  the  how  world- 
famous  woman’s  crusade  against  the  saloon 
started  out  on  the  morning  of  December  24, 
1873,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Eliza  J. 
Thompson.  As  will  be  seen  by  reference  to 
our  church  news,  it  is  proposed  to  offer  pic¬ 
tures  of  the  old  church,  and  articles  wrought 
from  its  timbers,  as  souvenirs  of  the  great 
and  inspiring  “prayer  and  protest”  movement 
which  began  within  its  doors. 


The  Herald  and  Presbyter  is  distressed  by 
the  intimation  in  The  Evangelist  that  the 
Assembly’s  answer  to  the  New  York  overture 
defeats  itself.  But  it  has  been  generally  ad¬ 
mitted  that,  as  law,  the  “deliverance”  that  was 
to  boycott  Union  Seminary  amounts  to  nothing. 
The  authority  of  the  Assembly  over  a  Presby¬ 
tery  in  such  matters  is  disputed  by  such  high 
names  as  Patton  and  Green  of  Princeton. 
The  argument  of  such  defenders  of  the  boy¬ 
cott  as  The  Herald  and  Presbyter  rather  ex¬ 
cites  our  mirth.  If  the  Assembly  puts  men  in 


a  position  at  once  absurd  and  contradictory, 
it  should  take  blame  to  itself.  And  as  for  the 
bulwarking  of  orthodoxy  by  boycotting  men 
before  they  knock  at  our  doors,  it  is  a  funnier 
thing  than  the  burglar  alarm  that  woke  you 
up  to  say  that  “a  man  was  near  your  house, 
and  he  might  be  a  burglar!” 

THE  8VNODICAI,  CONGRESS. 

From  the  report  of  the  Synodical  Congress 
which  may  be  found  on  another  page  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  meetings  reached  the  high  water 
mark  of  excellence  so  far  as  the  speaking  was 
concerned.  Such  a  day  as  Tuesday  has  scarcely 
ever  been  excelled  on  any  platform.  Address 
after  address,  magnificent  and  powerful,  was 
delivered.  And  there  was  no  letting  down  of 
such  speaking  to  the  closing  address  of  Presi¬ 
dent  Stryker.  The  Committee,  led  by  the 
Secretary,  the  Rev.  Samuel  T.  Clarke,  deserve 
unstinted  praise  for  planning  such  a  brilliant 
program.  And  Pastor  Jessup  devised  equally 
liberal  hospitality.  For  Oneida  the  Congress 
was  a  rare  treat.  But  the  Presbyteries  and 
churches  outside  were  not  well  represented. 
Only  one  hundred  and  thirty  delegates  were 
enrolled,  and  of  these  only  about  twenty-five 
came  from  so  far  east  as  Albany,  and  a  dozen 
from  so  far  west  as  Rochester. 

The  Congress  came,  perhaps,  at  an  unfortu¬ 
nate  time.  At  Saratoga  the  State  Sunday- 
school  was  in  session,  and  at  Clifton  Springs 
the  International  Missionary  Conference.  It 
was  Commencement  at  Elmira  and  other  col¬ 
leges.  The  Congress  was  abundantly  worthy 
of  the  largest  hearing. 

The  absence  of  ecclesiastical  politics  and  of 
ecclesiastical  politicians  was  marked.  Senti¬ 
ments  in  favor  of  peace  and  work  and  progress 
were  heartily  received.  Perhaps  a  session  de¬ 
voted  to  the  interest  of  young  people  would 
elicit  more  enthusiasm  and  bring  out  a  crowd. 

The  Synod  has  not  yet  awakened  to  the  im¬ 
portance  of  its  young  people.  The  future  of 
the  Congress  may  safely  be  entrusted  to  its 
able  committee.  Only  the  happiest  impres¬ 
sions  have  been  left  by  the  Synodical  Congress 
at  Oneida  and  in  all  the  region  round  about. 

The  prospectus  of  “The  League  of  Catholic 
Unity,”  which  we  print  on  page  27,  will  inter¬ 
est  at  least  a  portion  of  our  readers.  The  sub¬ 
ject  of  Church  Unity  has  been  diligently  con¬ 
sidered  for  now  these  many  years,  but  never 
so  earnestly  and  with  so  intelligent  an  appre¬ 
hension  of  the  real  difficulties  in  its  way  as 
during  the  last  half  dozen  years.  Many  con¬ 
ferences  have  been  held,  but  with  little  or  no 
result  farther  than  the  really  great  one  of  this 
coming  together  of  delegates  qualified  to  speak 
for  their  respective  bodies  on  this  subject. 
The  Congregational  Association  of  New  Jer¬ 
sey,  moved  thereto  by  Dr.  Ward,  has  devised 
and  published  a  basis  of  unity,  not  without  its 
merits.  But  the  ripest  fruit  of  the  movement 
thus  far  is  the  League  of  Unity  signed  by  its 
charter  members,  which  we  publish  herewith. 
As  such  we  call  the  attention  of  the  Presby¬ 
terian  reader  to  it.  This,  not  expecting  that 
he  will  accord  with  everything  therein  set 
forth,  but  that  he  will  nevertheless  regard  it 
as  worthy  of  a  careful  perusal,  and  withal  as 
a  significant  indication  of  the  direction  in 
which  many  sincere  and  well  instructed  minds 
are  moving.  _ _ 

Prof.  Briggs  expects  to  sail  for  a  much 
needed  respite,  of  a  few  months,  in  Europe, 
on  Saturday.  In  addition  to  full  class  duties 
he  has  given  two  noble  works  to  the  press  the 
past  year,  bestowing  on  them  great  labor  and 
care,  as  well  as  the  ripe  fruits  of  previous 
studies,  and  he  feels  in  much  need  of  mental 
rest,  though  otherwise  in  good  health.  He 
returns  to  his  Seminary  duties  in  September. 
We  wish  him  a  pleasant  outing. 
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Qualifications  fob  Ministerial  Power.  The 
Carew  Lectures  for  1895,  Hartford  Theo¬ 
logical  Seminary.  By  Charles  Cuthbert 
Hall,  D.D.  Hartford  Seminary  Press, 
Hartford,  Conn.  1805.  $1.50. 

“The  relationship  of  the  minister  to  his  fel¬ 
low-men”  has  been  rightly  described  by  Dr. 
Hall  to  be  a  subject  of  peculiar  importance 
now  when  “the  power  of  a  qualified  ministry” 
(to  quote  the  title  of  his  first  lecture)  is  tak¬ 
ing  on  a  new  character.  In  one  sense,  it  is 
true,  the  character  of  this  power  is  always 
the  same — it  is  “power  from  on  high,”  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Ghost  which  has  survived 
through  all  the  centuries ;  in  another  it  is 
entirely  other  from,  and  we  may  say  weaker 
than,  what  it  was  in  the  Middle  Ages;  as  Dr. 
Hall  shows  by  a  striking  quotation  from  Paul 
Sabatier’s  St.  Francis  of  Assisi.  But  in  a 
spiritual  sense  it  is,  or  may  become,  far 
greater  than  ever  before,  because  of  the 
changing  attitude  of  men’s  minds  toward  re¬ 
ligious  things,  “the  general,  deep  lying  re¬ 
ligiousness,”  which,  as  Dr.  Hall  quotes  from 
Mr.  Kidd,  “is  perhaps  without  a  parallel  in 
any  previous  age.  ” 

The  first  lecture  of  the  course  is  devoted  to 
the  consideration  of  “The  power  of  a  qualified 
ministry,”  showing  the  spirit  in  which  the 
question  of  the  qualifications  for  ministerial 
power  should  be  studied — the  New  Testament 
spirit,  the  Protestant  spirit,  the  present  day 
spirit,  the  American  spirit,  for  the  sphere  of 
the  ministry  must  largely  determine  the  qual¬ 
ifications  for  ministry.  Dr.  Hall  stiikingls 
points  out  the  “ethical  sensitiveness”  of  the 
present  time  and  the  importance  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  the  growth  of  individualism,  the  true 
power  of  the  ministry  being  based,  not  on 
historic  ecclesiasticism,  but  on  consecrated 
individualism,  not  disintegrating  Christian 
society,  but  bringing  it  to  a  larger  oneness. 

The  five  succeeding  lectures  consider  the 
necessary  qualifications  of  a  minister,  physical 
and- intellectual,  experiential  and  devotional, 
social  and  pastoral,  liturgical  and  homiletical, 
theological  and  ecclesiastical.  Each  of  these 
subjects  is  treated  with  the  breadth,  depth, 
and  animation  which  we  have  reason  to  ex¬ 
pect  from  Dr.  Hall,  with  pertinent  illustra 
tion,  with  practical  sagacity,  with  many-sided 
variety,  with  fearless  candor.  It  is  needless 
to  give  a  summary  of  these  chapters,  for  this 
is  a  book  which  should  form  a  part  of  every 
minister’s  library ;  it  is  at  once  so  practical 
and  so  inspiring,  so  convincing  and  so  win¬ 
ning. 

The  Heresy  of  Gain.  By  George  Hodges, 
Dean  of  the  Episcopal  'Theological  School, 
Cambridge,  Mass.  New  York:  Thomas 
Whittaker.  1894.  $1. 

The  heresy  of  Cain  was  that  he  was  not 
his  brother’s  keeper.  The  title  of  the  book 
and  the  known  interest  of  Dr.  Hodges 
in  philanthropic  questions  make  the  char¬ 
acter  of  this  little  volume  at  once  evident. 
Almost  the  first  word  of  the  book  is  that  the 
“new  philanthropy”  is  older  than  the  Church, 
for  it  began  with  the  beginning  of  the  minis¬ 
try  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  all  that  is  new  about 
it  is  the  application  of  His  teaching  and  ex 
ample  to  our  present  needs,  the  dropping  off 
of  misleading  conventionalities.  Such  are  the 
ecclesiastical  definition  of  faith  and  the  false 
distinction  between  the  sacred  and  the  secu¬ 


lar,  by  which  “to  be  a  vestryman  in  a  parish 
was  to  hold  a  religious  position,”  while  “it 
was  quite  a  different  thing  to  be  a  councilman 
in  a  city.  ”  Among  these  misleading  conven¬ 
tionalities  Dean  Hodges  classes  the  current 
notion  of  inspiration,  that  “the  Holy  Spirit 
ceased  to  speak  when  the  last  Apostle  died.” 
Jesus  taught  us  something  quite  other  than 
the  conclusions  which  men  have  drawn  from 
these  mistaken  notions — “He  desired  to  save 
man,  body,  mind,  and  soul.”  Christianity  is 
interested  in  everything  which  is  meant  to 
make  earth  more  like  heaven — in  the  progress 
of  education  and  its  universal  extension ;  in 
the  improvement  of  machinery ;  in  the  discov¬ 
eries  of  the  men  of  science ;  in  the  researches 
of  the  scholars;  in  politcial  reform  and  social 
betterment;  “in  the  houses  that  men  and  wo¬ 
men  live  in  and  the  clothes  they  wear  and  the 
dinners  they  eat  and  the  wages  they  get  and 
the  amount  of  pleasure  and  of  opportunity  that 
enters  into  their  lives.” 

From  this  broad  basis  Dr.  Hodges  goes  on  to 
study  such  questions  as  how  to  help  the  poor, 
the  Gospel  and  poverty,  the  Church  and  the 
labor  movement,  business  and  religion,  the 
Christian  family,  saints  in  society,  our  duty 
to  Cmsar,  and  many  other  topics  of  this  kind ; 
all  of  them  in  the  large  and  sane  and  sound 
way  which  repels  no  one  by  extravagance  or 
special  pleading,  and  can  hardly  fail  to  con¬ 
vince  any  but  the  most  stubborn  that  the  atti¬ 
tude  and  the  principles  and  the  arguments  of 
this  book  are  all  profoundly  right.  There  is 
an  admirable  chapter  on  the  Cattle  of  Nine¬ 
veh,  which  the  Humane  Society  would  do  well 
to  publish  as  a  tract. 

In  Paradise  ;  or.  The  State  of  the  Faithful 
Dead.  A  Study  from  Scripture  on  Death 
and  After  Death.  By  Charles  H.  Strong. 
A.M.,  Rector  of  St.  John’s  Church,  Sa¬ 
vannah.  New  York  :  Thomas  Whittaker. 
§1. 

In  eight  chapters,  probably  once  preached  as 
sermons,  this  Christian  minister  looks  forward 
into  the  state  beyond  the  grave  ;  looks  forward 
devoutly,  reasonably,  bravely,  hopefully.  And 
there  he  sees  those  whom  we  have  loved  and 
lost  awhile,  not  lying  in  dreamless  slumber, 
not  admitted  to  the  full  glory  of  the  immedi¬ 
ate  presence  of  God,  but  in  Paradise,  with 
Christ,  with  other  saints,  in  a  state  of  happi¬ 
ness,  of  activity,  of  development,  a  place  of 
progressive  sanctification  ;  not  being  already 
perfect  when  they  left  the  body,  they  are  be¬ 
ing  perfected ;  not  having  lost  their  human 
affections,  they  are  still  loving  and  praying  for 
those  they  have  left  behind  ;  not  so  separated 
from  our  love  and  care  but  that  we  may  pray 
for  them  as  we  did  while  they  were  yet  near 
us — no  more  detracting  from  the  mediatorial 
office  of  Christ  in  the  one  case  than  in  the 
other.  He  sees  them  recognizing  those  whom 
they  had  known  and  loved  on  earth,  renewing 
earthly  relationships,  though  on  a  spiritual 
basis  that  we  have  now  no  power  to  apprehend  ; 
he  sees  them  engaged  in  a  ministry  of  service 
and  helpfulness  to  one  another.  He  sees  them 
clothed  upon  with  spiritual  bodies,  the  natural 
development  in  incorruption  and  glory  and 
power  of  that  which  was  sown  in  corruption 
and  dishonor  and  weakness ;  bodies  of  which 
the  resurrection  body  of  our  Lord  is,  in  part, 
the  example,  though  even  that  was  not  per¬ 
fected  until  the  ascension ;  bodies  which  we 
are  even  in  this  life  forming,  as  our  Lord  was 
continually  rising  from  the  dead  all  through 
Hie  earthly  life.  The  study  is  made  from  a 
careful  comparison  of  Scripture  with  Scrip¬ 
ture,  and  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  be¬ 
liefs  and  teachings  of  the  early  Church.  If  a 
bare  summary  suggests— it  surely  will  to  some 
readers— that  the  writer  is  unorthodox,  accord¬ 
ing  to  recnt  decisions,  a  careful  reading  will  show 
that  he  is  devout,  earnest  and  well  informed, 
and  capable  of  forming  an  opinion.  It  will 
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perhaps  convince  the  candid  that  much  of  our 
present  theory  of  the  future  state  is  due  to 
that  same  reaction  from  Roman  accretions 
upon  early  doctrine  that  made  Christmas  an 
unknown  day  in  New  England  fity  years  ago. 

The  Right  Honorable  W.  E.  Gladstone.  A 
Study  From  Life.  By  Henry  W.  Lucy. 
Boston  Roberts  Brothers.  1805.  $1.25. 

The  life  of  a  great  statesman  cannot  fail  to 
impress  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  world’s 
progress.  Mr.  Lucy  has  had  unusual  oppor¬ 
tunities  for  studying  the  great  statesman 
whose  life  story  he  tells,  Mr.  Gladstone.  Hav¬ 
ing  closely  followed  his  career  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  the  real  difficulty  has  been  to 
bring  this  sketch,  so  full  of  interest,  into  the 
225  pages  which  this  volume  contains.  The 
book  opens  with  a  short  review  of  the  family 
to  which  Mr.  Gladstone  belonged,  and  of  the 
father  whom  he  so  much  admired,  with  an 
account  of  his  boyhood  and  school  days  at 
Eton.  The  early  development  of  his  wonder¬ 
ful  memory  is  touched  on  ;  bits  of  conversation 
relating  to  bis  early  life,  and  extracts  from 
his  speeches,  give  an  autobiographical  tone  to 
portions  of  this  story.  His  literary,  as  well  as 
his  political  life  is  noted.  A  description  of  his 
home  at  Hawarden,  which  belonged  to  Mrs. 
Gladstone’s  family,  follows,  with  a  graphic 
picture  of  his  study  where  much  of  their  time 
is  spent  together,  and  his  work  done.  One 
wonders  at  his  many  interests  and  great 
knowledge  on  all  subjects.  His  children  lead 
quiet,  useful,  unostentatious  lives,  models  of 
English  family  life,  and  are  beloved  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  people.  Their  father’s  greatness  has  never 
been  used  for  their  advancement,  they  have 
benefitted  by  their  own  labors  and  abilities 
solely.  The  book  ends  abruptly,  with  a  quo¬ 
tation  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Chamberlain,  giv¬ 
ing  a  tribute  to  this  great  English  statesman 
to  whom  the  world  is  so  much  indebted. 

Early  Bibles  of  America.  Being  a  Descrip¬ 
tive  Account  of  Bibles  Published  in  the 
United  States,  Mexico,  and  Canada.  By 
the  Rev.  John  Wright.  D.  D.,  Rector  of  St. 
Paul’s  Church,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  Third 
Edition.  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New 
York:  Thomas  Whittaker.  1804.  $8. 

The  author  has  made  a  very  exhaustive  per¬ 
sonal  study  of  the  public  and  private  collec¬ 
tions  of  Bibles  in  this  country  and  Mexico,  and 
has  availed  himself  also  of  the  help  of  biblio¬ 
philes  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The  result 
is  a  work  of  great  interest  to  the  general 
reader,  and  of  real  value  to  the  specialist.  It 
contains  careful  descriptions  of  the  most  noted 
Bibles  of  this  country — the  Eliot,  the  Saur,  the 
Aitken,  the  Collins  Bibles,  and  others,  with 
facsimiles  of  title  pages,  the  families  and  li¬ 
braries  where  copies  of  celebrated  editions  are 
to  be  found,  the  story  of  their  making  and 
publishing,  and  other  valuable  historic  facts. 
An  important  chapter  is  that  on  Early  Editions 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  and  a  curious  one  is 
that  on  the  Webster  Amended  Bible— an  edi¬ 
tion  edited  with  Amendments  of  the  Language 
by  Noah  Webster.  Still  more  curious  is  the 
chapter  on  Curious  Versions ;  for  example, 
that  of  Jonathan  Morgan,  who  aiming  to  put 
the  original  into  pure  English,  translates  the 
last  clause  of  Luke  v.  26,  “We  have  seen  par- 
adoxies  to-day”;  2  Corinthians  ii.  6,  “This 
franchise  is  sufficient  for  any  one  which  is 
from  the  majority,”  and  describes  the  sea  of 
glass  before  the  throne,  in  Revelations  iv.6, 
as  “  a  vitrolic  sea  like  crystal.  ” 

The  Adtentdres  of  Captain  Horn.  By 
Frank  R.  Stockton.  New  York :  Charles 
Scribner’s  Sons.  1895.  $1.50. 

Given  :  Stevenson’s  Treasure  Island,  Janvier’s 
Aztec  Treasure  House,  Rider  Haggard’s  King 
Solomon’s  Mines,  and  any  of  Clark  Russell’s 
shipwrecks  you  like :  To  make  an  originaL'story. 
No  one  but  Mr.  Stockton  could  solve  this 
problem,  of  course;  and  even  Mr.  Stockton 
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has  done  it  (he  actually  has  done  it)  only  at 
the  expense  of  something  of  his  own  inimita¬ 
ble  humor,  the  humor  that  is  the  more  irre¬ 
sistibly  funny  because  its  author  remains  per¬ 
fectly  seiious,  but  for  a  genial  eye-twinkle. 
Mr.  Stockton  is  as  serious  as  ever  here,  but 
not  quite  so  funny ;  his  invention  is  even  more 
daring  than  usual,  but  not  quite  so  thrilling. 
The  story  is  good,  of  course ;  worth  reading 
'n  the  idle  hours  when  one  is  really  the  better 
for  a  little  first  rate  trash ;  it  has  the  superla 
tive  merit  of  creating  a  fine,  strong,  well- 
poised  woman  and  a  true-hearted,  brave,  com¬ 
monplace  man.  Edna  is  neither  Pomona  nor 
Euphemia,  but  she  is  very  real  and  very  ad¬ 
mirable;  Captain  Horn  is  a  capital  fellow. 
Mrs.  Cliff  has  some  interesting  peculiarities, 
and  Ralph  is  a  genuine  boy.  The  adventures 
are,  of  course,  impossible,  especially  in  view 
of  their  success,  but  that  is  no  matter.  Where 
Mr.  Stockton’s  stories  are  concerned,  we  are 
all  good  Catholics,  and  believe  because  it  is 
impossible. 

The  Holiest  of  All.  An  Exposition  of  the 
Epistle  to  the  Hebrews.  By  the  Rev.  An¬ 
drew  Murray.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Company.  $2. 

This  exposition  was  originally  made  in 
Dutch  for  the  Christian  people  among  whom 
this  gifted  and  most  spiritual  pastor  labors  in 
the  south  of  Africa.  It  was  his  deep  convic¬ 
tion,  he  says,  that  the  epistle  contained  just 
the  instruction  they  needed,  and  in  putting  it 
into  English  he  has  become  convinced  that 
nothing  could  be  written  more  exactly  suited 
to  the  state  of  the  whole  Church  to-day.  The 
teaching  of  the  epistle  is  calculated  to  give 
whole  heartedness,  steadfastness,  and  perse¬ 
verance  in  the  Christian  life.  The  volume  be¬ 
gins  with  the  entire  epistle  classified  and 
newly  chapterized  and  divided  into  sections 
with  running  beads,  and  the  significant 
words  printed  in  red  type.  All  through  the 
book  the  significant  words  or  phrases  are 
printed  in  full-faced  type.  The  work  is  in  no 
sense  critical,  but  is  very  full  of  sweetness  and 
light.  All  profits  from  this  book  are  dedicated 
to  the  Huguenot  Seminary  in  Wellington, 
South  Africa. 

The  Pulpit  Commentary.  Matthew.  Vol. 
I.  Exposition  by  the  Rev.  A.  Lukyn  Will¬ 
iams,  M  A.  Homelitics  by  the  Rev.  B.  C. 
Caffin,  M  A.  New  York:  Anson  D.  F. 
Randolph  and  Company. 

In  addition  to  the  matter  above  mentioned 
this  volume  contains  special  homilies  by 
Profs.  Adeney  and  Marcus  Dods,  and  the  Revs. 
P.  C.  Barker,  J.  A.  MacDonald,  and  R.  Tuck. 
The  names  of  the  writers  show  what  former 
volumes  in  this  good,  but  unequal,  series  have 
shown,  that  the  work  is  done  on  broad  and 
liberal,  though  truly  evangelical  lines.  The 
present  volume  appears  to  be  among  the  best 
of  the  series,  which  are  all  by  different  au¬ 
thors. 

The  People’s  Bible.  Discourses  upon  Holy 
Scripture.  By  Joseph  Parker,  D. D.,  Lon¬ 
don.  Romans  Galatians.  New  York  :  Funk 
and  Wagnalls  Company.  $1.50. 

This  twenty-sixth  volume  is  the  next  to  the 
last  of  this  series.  Dr.  Parker  has  a  genius 
for  Scriptural  exposition,  as  all  who  have 
heard  or  read  one  of  his  quaint,  pungent  ser¬ 
mons  well  know.  A  great  variety  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  suggestion  is  contained  in  these  vol¬ 
umes. 


BOOK  NOTES. 

State  Supervision  for  Cities,  by  Professor 
John  R.  Commons,  is  an  argument  in  favor  of 
establishing  a  State  Municipal  Board  to  be 
composed  of  the  governor,  attorney-general, 
auditor,  and  from  six  to  ten  unsalaried  citi¬ 
zens.  The  duties  of  this  Board  would  include 
recommending  the  suspension  or  removal  of 
officers,  the  auditing  of  the  books  of  the  city 


officers,  the  approval  of  financial  measures, 
the  investigation  of  complaints  and  abuses, 
and  the  conducting  of  the  civil  s'ervice  exam¬ 
inations.  As  Professor  Commons  says,  it 
would  be  a  permanent  Lexow  Committee, 
ready  to  act  when  corurption  is  incipient  and 
not  compelled  to  wait  until  its  only  cure  is 
revolution.  (American  Academ^  of  Political 
and  Social  Science,  Philadelphia.  15  cents.) 

Mr.  Nathan  A.  Woodward  has  collected  a 
number  of  his  poems  into  a  well-made  volume 
which  he  has  named  Pebbles  and  Boulders, 
some  of  the  poems  being  long  and  some  short. 
They  show  considerable  thought  and  sympa¬ 
thy.  careful  work,  a  good  ear  for  rhythm  and 
rhyme.  They  are  not  revelations  of  genius, 
but  they  show  good  workmanship  of  which  the 
writer  needs  not  to  be  ashamed.  (Moulton, 
Buffalo. ) 


LITERARY  NOTES. 

In  the  Bibliotheca  Sacra  for  June  (Oberlin, 
O. ),  the  opening  paper  is  a  translation  from  the 
Dutch  of  an  interesting  article  on  Calvinism  : 
the  Origin  and  Safeguard  of  our  Constitutional 
Liberties,  by  Dr.  Abraham  Kuyper  of  the  Free 
University  of  Holland,  'fhe  word  Calvinism 
is,  of  course,  used  in  its  broadest  scope.  The 
chief  illustration  of  the  author’s  thesis  is  the 
United  States  of  America.  The  most  impor¬ 
tant  sociological  article  is  one  by  Dr.  Lucien 
C.  Warner,  M.D.,  on  that  well  worn  theme. 
The  Relations  of  Clapital  and  Labor,  in  which 
the  discussion  is  by  no  means  limited,  on  the 
side  of  the  laborer’s  interest,  to  the  matter  of 
increased  wages,  but  the  effect  of  wage-earn¬ 
ing,  cooperation,  or  profit  sharing  on  character 
is  carefully  considered.  The  Rev.  Thomas 
Stoughton  Potwin  writes  on  Ideas  of  the  Fu 
ture  Life  in  the  Pentateuch.  Almost  his  open¬ 
ing  sentence  touches  the  very  secret  of  the 
alarm  and  confusion  of  mind  felt  by  most  good 
people  with  regard  to  Biblical  criticism  :  “Men 
immersed  in  the  life  of  to-day  are  insensibly 
drawn  to  Interpret  all  literature  by  current 
ideas.  But  ignorance  and  confusion  are  quite 
sure  to  result.  The  whole  matter  of  making 
Old  Testament  criticism  seem  rational  and 
intelligible  to  men  and  women  who  are  not 
scholars  strikes  upon  this  obstacle.’*  The 
argument  is  that  the  indirect  evidence  of  the 
earliest  literature  of  the  East,  as  well  as  the 
direct  evidence  of  Hebrew  notions  and  the 
true  meaning  of  the  word  Sheol,  is  that  the 
Pentateuch  does  teach  a  future  life.  Dr. 
George  F.  Magoun  gives  a  strikingly  sugges¬ 
tive  study  of  Paul’s  Phraseology  and  Roman 
Law.  Another  striking  article  on  The  Passing 
of  Agnosticism,  is  by  the  Rev.  A.  A.  Berle, 
D  D. 

Scribner’s  Magazine  for  July  opens  with  an 
article  on  Athletic  Clubs,  by  Duncan  Ed¬ 
wards,  with  nearly  forty  illustrations  of  the 
great  clubs  in  this  country,  such  as  the  New 
York  Athletic,  the  Crescent,  the  Chicago,  the 
Olympia  of  San  Francisco,  and  the  Boston 
President  Andrews  of  Brown  Universty,  un¬ 
der  the  title.  The  United  States  will  Pay.  dis¬ 
cusses  the  silver  question.  The  famous  Molly 
Maguire  movement  in  the  coal  regions  of 
Pennsylvania  is  dramatically  summarized 
The  great  railmad  strikes  of  1877  are  also  des 
cribed,  with  a  very  telling  picture  of  the  great 
round  house  siege  in  Pittsburgh ;  and  Mrs. 
Humphrey  Ward’s  story  of  Bessie  Costrell  is 
concluded  with  one  of  her  most  impressive 
situations. 

In  the  June  number  of  Little  Men  and  Women 
there  is  a  charming  account  of  the  way  the 
Boston  children  study  plant  life  in  their  school 
garden.  Babyland  gives  a  delightful  “march¬ 
ing  play.”  We  advise  mothers  to  try  the  Wild 
Hare  with  their  little  ones  some  day  when 
they  need  to  be  amused.  The  long  “bunny- 
ears”  are  easy  to  make  and  will  delight  the 
souls  of  the  little  ones.  (Alpha  Publishing 
Company.  Boston.) 

The  Macmillans  announce  for  early  publica¬ 
tion  Catholic  Socialism,  by  Francesco  S.  Nitti, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy  at  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Naples,  translated  by  Mary  Mackintosh  ; 
Volumes  V.  and  VI.  of  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkins’ 

reat  work,  Italy  and  Her  Invaders ;  a  Sonnet 

equence  by  the  late  Mrs.  Augusta  Webster, 
entitled  Mother  and  Daughter ;  a  story  of  life 
in  New  Mexico  by  Mr.  Arthur  Paterson,  enti¬ 
tled.  A  Son  of  the  Plains ;  a  revised  edition  of 
Prof.  Fowler’s  Progressive  Morality;  Off  the 
Mill,  the  story  of  a  holiday  tour  in  Switzer 
land,  by  Canon  Brown  of  St.  Paul’s,  the  new 


suffragan  bishop  for  East  London  ;  a  new  vol¬ 
ume  in  the  Cambridge  Historical  Series,  by 
Prof.  Edward  Cbanning  of  Harvard,  The 
United  States  of  America,  17l>5-18bl ;  and  per¬ 
haps  most  important  of  all.  a  volume  by  John 
La  Farge,  containing  his  fine  lectures  on  art. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

Macmillan  and  Companj :  The  Naulabka;  Kud> 

yard  Kipling  and  Wolcott  Balestier. - Maureen’s 

Fairing;  Jane  Barlow. - The  Friendship  of  Nature; 

Mabel  Osgood  'Wright. 

G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons:  The  Ancient  Egyptian  Doc¬ 
trine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  Alfred  Wiede 
mann. 

Charles  Scribner’s  Sons:  Imported  by:  Quaint 

Korea;  I^ouise  Jordan  Miln. - After  Five  Years  in 

India;  Anne  C.  Wilson. 

Roberts  Brothers:  Life  of  Her  Majesty  Queen 
Victoria;  Millicent  Garrett  Fawcett. 

Ix)ngmans,  Green  and  Company:  England’s  Re¬ 
sponsibility  toward  Armenia;  Malcolm  MacColl. 

Thomas  Y.  Crowell  and  Company:  Punishment 

and  Reformation;  Frederick  Howard  Wines. - 

Abraham  Lincoln.  Tributes  from  His  Associates. 

Henry  Altemus,  Philadelphia:  Woman’s  Work  in 
the  Home;  Archdeacon  Farrar. 

Presbyterian  Committee  of  Publication:  The 
School  on  Luneburg  Heath;  Gustav  Merits.  Trans 
lated  by  Mary  E.  Ireland. 

American  Book  Company:  DieMonate;  Heinrich 

Seidel.  Edited  by  R.  Arrowsmith. - Seidel's  Der 

Lindenbaum;  Ernst  Richard. - Stifler’s  Das  Hei 

dedorf;  Max  Lentz. - School  Management;  Emer¬ 

son  E.  White. 

Ginn  and  Company:  A  Short  Constitutional  His¬ 
tory  of  England;  H.  St.  Clair  Fielden. - The  Si.xth 

Book  of  Homer’s  Odyssey;  Charles  W.  Bain. 


PERIODIC.4LS.  , 

For  .Tune:  Nineteenth  Century;  Fortnightly;  Po¬ 
litical  Science  Quarterly;  Kindergarten  News;  Bib¬ 
liotheca  Sacra;  Arena;  Missionary  Record;  Pansy; 
Quiver;  Babyhood;  Little  Men  and  Women. 

For  July:  Magazine  of  Art. 


EARTHQUAKE  IN  FLORENCE. 

For  many  centuries  Florence  has  not  expe¬ 
rienced  so  severe  an  earthquake  as  the  one  felt 
on  Saturday,  May  Ibth.  Just  previous  to  the 
shock,  dogs  began  to  bark,  horses  to  neigh, 
some  even  broke  loose,  as  if  aware  a  convul¬ 
sion  of  nature  was  about  to  take  place.  Sud¬ 
denly  and  fearfully  it  came  on  us  all.  We 
could  hardly  at  first  realize  what  it  was. 
Many  believed  it  was  the  end  of  the  world  ; 
others  that  it  w'as  a  gas  explosion,  or  a  bonih, 
or  some  infernal  machine. 

Men,  women,  and  children,  rushed  down  the 
stairs  of  their  houses,  one  on  the  top  of  the 
other,  frantic,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  seized 
with  panic,  out  into  the  streets  and  open 
squares.  Chimneys  fell,  strong  walls  were 
cracked,  some  ceilings  gave  way.  ornaments 
and  crockery  fell  in  every  direction,  pictures 
hung  aslant  on  the  walls,  clocks  stopped, 
heavy  furniture  upheaved,  people  knocked 
down,  lamps  swayed  to  and  fro,  all  seemed 
dancing  and  moving  around.  It  was  a  time  of 
horror  never  to  be  forgotten. 

One  poor  woman,  with  her  infant  ten  days 
old,  had  her  bed  moved  from  its  place  and 
then  swung  back  again.  Our  baker’s  child 
had  a  miraculous  escape  from  imminent  death, 
for  a  chimney  fell  on  their  bed.  In  a  house 
close  to  us  three  floors  came  down ;  fortu¬ 
nately,  most  of  the  inmates  were  unhurt. 
Many  camped  out  in  the  squares.  One  party 
had  a  table  carried  out  into  the  Piazza 
Cavour,  and  spent  their  time  playing  at  cards. 
Some  went  about  the  streets  singing  patriotic 
songs,  possibly  thinking  by  so  doing  to  give 
courage  to  the  people. 

A  little  English  girl,  the  daughter  of  a  Bap¬ 
tist  minister,  begged  her  father  to  preach  to 
the  people  that  “in  the  risks  of  life  they 
should  be  prepared.  ”  A  lady  who  lives  on  the 
upper  floor  of  a  very  high  house  where  the 
shock  was  felt  with  great  intensity,  bore  all 
with  heroic  calmness.  Her  husband  said, 
“Are  you  calm,  my  dear?”  She  answered, 
“Yes;  I  am  praying.”  God  was  her  strength 
in  that  terrible  moment,  when  a  fearful  death 
seemed  to  yawn  before  us  all.  When  earth  is 
failing,  we  know  we  have  a  building  not  made 
with  hands,  eternal  in  the  heavens. 
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SYNODICAL  MISSIONARY  CONGRESS. 

The  third  annual  gathering  of  the  Congress 
appointed  by  the  Synod  of  New  York  assem¬ 
bled  in  the  beautiful  village  of  Oneida  June 
10-18.  The  Presbyterian  church  opened  wide 
its  doors  and  homes  to  entertain,  not  angels 
unawares,  but  angels  invited  and  welcomed. 
The  beloved  bishop  of  the  church,  the  Rev. 
Samuel  Jessup,  D.  D. ,  welcomed  heartily  the 
Congress  which  bad  no  politics  in  it,  and  a 
Presbyterian  convention  which  had  no  ma 
chinery  about  it.  The  Rev.  Geo.  C.  Yeisley, 
D.D.,  moderator  of  the  Synod,  responded,  re¬ 
joicing  in  a  meeting  for  the  promotion  of  prac¬ 
tical  Christianity,  where  love  was  held  above 
logic. 

The  interests  of  Ministerial  Relief  were  ably 
presented  by  the  Rev.  Henry  E.  Niles,  D.  D., 
of  York,  Pa.,  who  asked  that  justice  be  meted 
out  to  the  worn-out  veterans  of  the  Church, 
who  should  be  honored  pensioners.  Dr.  Cat- 
tell  was  very  kindly  remembered  in  his  en¬ 
forced  absence  in  pursuit  of  health. 

The  Rev.  J.  Ritchie  Smith  presided  over  the 
Foreign  Missionary  meeting  of  Tuesday  morn¬ 
ing.  Mrs.  Henry  T.  McEwen  of  New  York 
city  traced  the  origin  of  the  Women’s  Work 
from  its  inception  twenty- five  years  ago  in 
the  heart  of  Mrs.  Alexander,  the  wife  of  an 
army  otticer  in  New  Mexico,  and  the  zealous 
cooperation  of  Mrs.  Throop  Martin  of  Auburn 
and  Mrs.  Graham  of  New  York ;  and  then  of 
the  Woman’s  Missionary  Association  and  the 
Ladies’  Boards  of  Missions.  Magnificent  work 
had  been  done  all  along  for  the  promotion 
of  Missions,  the  raising  of  contributions,  and 
distribution  of  missionary  intelligence.  The 
process  is  in  this  order:  study,  knowledge 
prayer,  and  gifts.  The  first  thing  is  to  learn. 
Meetings  are  opportunities.  The  Junior  Soci¬ 
eties  and  Bands  are  educating  the  boys  and 
girls  of  to  day  for  a  larger  work.  People  are 
divided  into  two  kinds— not  saints  and  sinners, 
not  rich  and  poor,  but  those  who  lift  and  those 
who  lean.  Mrs.  McEwen  closed  her  very  able 
address  by  showing  the  demand  for  woman’s 
work  abroad  and  the  needs  of  the  fields. 

Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  answered  some  recent 
criticisms  of  Foreign  Missions  in  a  masterly 
address  which  for  an  hour  held  the  audience 
with  deep  interest.  He  held  that  criticism 
does  not  injure  a  good  cause,  but  rather  shows 
that  it  is  effective.  We  want  to  learn  of  mis¬ 
takes  and  failures.  Criticisms  arise,  first,  from 
antagonism  to  the  conception  of  Christian 
Missions ;  second,  from  spite  and  pique  and 
personal  offence  from  men  found  to  be  un- 
woithy  of  confidence;  and,  third,  from  genu¬ 
ine  sources  which  should  be  respected.  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  a  universal  religion,  and  God  has 
sanctioned  it  by  its  own  death  if  it  is  not 
given  to  the  whole  world ;  and  it  knows  no 
other  life  for  man.  They  who  say  Home  Mis¬ 
sions  first  and  Foreign  Missions  next,  mean 
Foreign  Missions  never.  It  is  not  the  fault  of 
China  that  there  still  exist  evils  in  America. 
We  shall  never  get  to  China  if  we  wait  until 
America  is  saved. 

The  Parliament  of  Religions  was  not  based 
on  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  an  absolute 
and  unique  religion  and  has  no  concord  with 
others.  Such  liberality  too  often  means  sur¬ 
render.  Charity  may  exist  without  this.  Mis¬ 
sionaries  are  not  weak  or  incompetent  or  lazy, 
but  will  be  found  superior  to  other  like  work¬ 
ers  elsewhere.  To  compare  the  slums  of  New 
York  with  parts  of  India  and  draw  an  infer¬ 
ence  unfavorable  to  Christianity  is  a  lie,  be¬ 
cause  these  results  are  not  the  fruits  of  Chris¬ 
tianity,  but  the  opposite.  The  idolatry  of  hea¬ 
thenism  is  just  as  bad  as  when  Paul  described 
it,  and  is  the  worship  of  lust.  Lies  as  to  the 
cost  of  Missions  still  thrive,  although  it  costs 
only  six  per  cent,  to  carry  on  the  work.  We 


must  be  always  asking  because  the  need  is 
ever  present. 

Mrs.  Mary  J.  Weaver  of  Batavia  gave  ad  ad¬ 
dress  on  “The  Liquor  and  Opium  Traffic  as 
Barriers  to  Missions,”  making  an  earnest  plea 
for  their  abolition. 

The  Rev.  W.  R,  Richards,  D.  D. ,  of  Plain- 
field,  N.  J. ,  gave  a  graphic  picture  of  the 
work  in  Mexico  from  a  personal  visit,  showing 
the  discomforts  of  the  service,  the  hardness 
necessary,  and  especially  the  hard  lot  of  the 
women  in  their  isolation  and  loneliness.  The 
people  are  wofully  poor,  and  yet  the  power  of 
God  is  seen  in  the  home  life  of  the  converts, 
and  in  their  worship.  The  people  seem  hungry 
for  the  'Gospel. 

Secretary  Gillespie  presided  at  the  afternoon 
session,  and  brought  out  impressively  the  fact 
that  the  Gospel  was  entrusted  to  us  to  admin¬ 
ister  the  trust  according  to  its  terms,  which 
are.  Go,  preach.  If  one  does  not  believe  in  it, 
the  controversy  is  with  God.  Those  who  stay 
at  home  must  send  those  who  go  abroad.  The 
work  depends  on  the  character  of  the  men. 

Missionary  Gilman  from  Heinan,  China, 
presented  the  causes  of  the  war  between  China 
and  Japan.  The  Chinese  Government  is  con¬ 
quered.  not  the  people.  The  effect  on  Japan 
has  been  beneficial,  and  particularly  in  its  re¬ 
lations  with  foreigners.  Everywhere  he  meets 
the  odium  against  England  because  of  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  opium,  and  it  is  difficult  to  make 
the  people  understand  the  difference  between 
an  Englishman  and  an  American. 

Miss  Holmes  of  Syria  made  a  graphic  and 
telling  address,  claiming  that  when  thenative 
women  are  won,  all  will  be  won,  and  showed 
the  effect  of  a  Christian  education  upon  girls 
and  their  homes.  They  teach  the  Bible  thor¬ 
oughly,  also  the  Catechism,  with  proofs,  and 
Church  history.  A  Christian  may  have  to  be 
one  alone  and  be  persecuted  for  it,  and  possi¬ 
bly  suffer  death.  The  Arabic  Bible  reaches 
Mahomedans  everywhere,  being  in  the  sacred 
language  of  the  Koran.  She  closed  with  the 
exhortation  Read  and  know,  read  and  give, 
read  and  go. 

Dr.  Laflin  of  the  Congo  Mission,  Africa, 
claimed  that  one  must  be  a  Christian  to  criti¬ 
cize  Missions.  The  missionary  is  everywhere 
welcomed  in  Central  Africa.  The  people  are 
superstitious,  but  not  idolaters.  They  want 
to  know  how  to  be  delivered  from  sin,  and  the 
Holy  Spirit  will  do  for  them  what  He  has  done 
for  others,  and  the  Word  of  God  has  the  same 
power.  They  train  the  Africans  to  self  support 
from  the  first. 

The  Rev.  W.  C.  Dodd  of  the  Laos  Mission  fol¬ 
lowed  with  another  very  able  and  interesting 
address,  closing  a  session  of  the  deepest  interest. 
Sickness  and  death  have  greatly  crippled  this 
mission.  Marvellous  providential  preparations 
have  been  made,  and  the  nation  is  now  in  the 
secondary  period.  The  people  have  been  se¬ 
cluded  by  inland  position  from  evil  influences 
from  without.  With  no  caste,  no  govern¬ 
ment  opposition,  there  is  great  respect  for  wo 
men.  They  know  they  are  sinners,  and  are 
looking  for  light.  Buddhism  fails  to  satisfy 
the  intellect  or  the  heart,  and  converts  are 
made  here  in  larger  numbers  than  in  any 
other  of  our  missions. 

The  Rev.  John  Balcom  Shaw,  D.  D. ,  chair¬ 
man  of  Foreign  Missions  presided  at  the  evening 
session  and  referred  to  the  great  losses  of  the 
Foreign  Board  by  death  during  the  past  year 
and  to  the  unjust  criticisms  of  the  Board. 
The  decrease  in  contributions  was  very  discour¬ 
aging,  and  made  it  necessary  to  say  to  those 
offering  to  enter  the  work  that  they  could  not 
be  sent  out.  However,  the  movement  of 
the  Assembly  promises  better  things.  The 
addition  of  Dr.  Brown  to  the  secretaries  is 
another  bright  sign,  and  gives  us  a  worthy 
successor  of  Arthur  Mitchell. 


Dr.  Brown  made  his  first  public  address  as 
Secretary  on  this  fine  occasion  of  the  Oneida 
Congress,  and  at  the  start  modestly  accepted  the 
hearty  greetings  of  the  audience.  What  more 
could  be  said  after  ten  such  speeches  as  had 
been  heard?  A  year  ago  Dr.  Brown  was  at 
the  Congress  at  Rochester,  and  spoke  on  the 
Evangelization  of  America.  This  evening  hie 
theme  was  the  Evangelization  of  the  World. 
God  preserved  this  Continent  for  a  purpose 
until  the  fullness  of  the  time  came.  A  land 
was  needed  for  the  development  of  Protest¬ 
antism.  Columbus  came  to  Central  and  not  to 
North  America.  God  worked  through  him. 
After  awhile  Spain  disappeared  from  North 
America.  Neither  was  Portugal  allowed  to 
gain  a  foothold  here.  South  America  shows 
what  might  have  been  here  in  the  North. 
Russia  also  tried  to  gain  a  foothold.  France 
made  an  effort  which  nearly  succeeded.  The 
Jesuits  sought  indefatigably  to  gain  this  conti¬ 
nent  for  the  Papacy,  and  deserve  our  admira¬ 
tion,  some  of  them,  as  heroes  and  as  martyrs. 
The  French  and  Indian  war  was  the  turning 
point  of  this  crisis,  saying.  This  land  shall  not 
be  Romanized.  It  shall  remain  Angol  Saxon  and 
Protestant.  The  Pilgrims  were  God  fearing 
men.  The  Dutch  and  Quakers  and  Huguenots 
and  Scotch-Irish  were  added  to  them.  Nor 
could  America  remain  a  province  and  do  her 
work.  God  raised  up  Washington.  America 
took  its  place  among  the  nations.  Then 
slavery  must  be  eliminated.  Lincoln  was 
raised  up.  From  the  baptism  of  fire  we  came 
forth  stronger  than  before.  Our  resources 
are  exhaustless.  The  Lord  has  given  us  a 
good  land.  With  these  things  came  invention 
and  discovery.  The  world  is  brought  near. 
Stanley  could  no^v  go  from  England  to  Stan¬ 
ley  Falls  in  forty  six  days.  The  world’s 
news  comes  to  us  daily.  As  Roman  roads 
were  prepared  for  the  spread  of  Christianity, 
so  God  has  prepared  these  ways  for  modern 
missions. 

A  Hoe  press  can  now  print  384,000  pages  in 
hn  hour,  and  the  world  can  read  the  Bible. 
We  have  come  to  the  kingdom  for  such  a  time 
as  this.  The  English  is  fast  becoming  a  uni¬ 
versal  language.  A  new  world  is  ready  and 
all  doors  are  open ;  China  is  waiting  for  the 
only  Gospel.  Japan  is  a  modern  nation.  God 
has  a  purpose  as  in  the  call  of  Abraham.  The 
hour  has  come.  America  is  ready  and  the 
world  waits.  Our  evangelization  is  a  means 
and  not  an  end.  Foreign  Missions  are  ou 
highest  and  holiest  work.  The  world  is  one  to 
Christ.  Our  national  peril  is  in  ignoring  the 
purpose  of  God  concerning  America.  This  is 
the  time  for  the  Church  to  gird  itself  for  its 
mission.  The  Protestant  missionary  is  the 
patriot  and  saint  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

This  magnificent  speech,  rising  to  a  height 
of  eloquence  seldom  heard  on  any  platform, 
fitly  closed  a  day  of  great  things. 

The  Rev.  G.  B.  F.  Hallock  presided  over  the 
educational  branch  of  the  Congress  Wednesday 
morning,  and  described  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  as  that  Board  which  had  a  man  ready 
for  the  vacant  place. 

Dr.  H.  H.  Stebbins  of  the  Central  church, 
Rochester  thought  this  Board  ought  to  be 
boomed.  An  educated  ministry  is  our  blessing 
and  boast,  and  possibly  we  make  too  much  of 
this.  There  should  be  provision  for  men  not  so 
highly  educated,  yet  men  of  spiritual  power 
and  full  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  We  have  faith  in 
education,  but  it  lacks  works. 

Too  many  are  skeptical  about  the  matter  of 
aid.  It  is  altogether  economical  and  justified 
abundantly  by  the  facts.  There  is  too  much 
prejudice  and  misinformation  about  this  mat¬ 
ter.  Get  the  facts  before  the  people  so  they 
will  tell.  Dr.  Stebbins  would  examine  a  can¬ 
didate’s  stomach,  presence,  lungs,  voice,  mind 
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and  heart,  aho  his  inclinations,  tendencies,  char¬ 
acter.  Leave  off  sentiment  and  put  on  sympa¬ 
thy.  Subordinate  the  Presbyterians  to  the 
Christian  in  the  plan  of  his  study.  Give 
larger  grants  and  ask  nothing  in  return.  Let 
him  worry  if  he  wants  to  and  help  his  wife 
also.  If  one  is  an  all-around  man  of  God, 
educate  him  liberally  and  without  conditions. 
This  address  speaks  for  itself  and  has  matter 
for  thought. 

Secretary  Hodge  made  it  plain  that  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel  demanded  men  edu¬ 
cated  in  the  Scriptures,  and  traced  the  rise 
and  progress  of  Seminary  training.  Experience 
has  shown  its  necessity.  The  ministry  outranks 
in  ability  and  culture  every  other  profession. 
Fully  ninety-six  per  cent,  of  our  students 
in  the  Presbyterian  seminaries  are  college 
men.  In  the  best  law  and  medical  schools 
only  about  twenty-five  per  cent,  are  college 
men.  In  Appleton’s  Cyclopedia  of  Biography 
one  name  in  10,000  of  the  people  is  found,  and 
of  these  one  in  forty  is  a  college  graduate. 
Our  ministry  is  composed  of  select  and  trained 
men,  and  they  are  successful  to  a  far  greater 
degree  than  in  other  callings.  In  no  other 
sphere  is  so  much  good  done  at  so  small  a 
cost.  The  government  gives  nearly  ten  times 
as  much  to  its  cadets,  whose  service  begins  at 
his  entrance  on  his  training. 

President  Saunders  of  Biddle  University 
made  an  able  address  on  the  Power  of  the  col¬ 
ored  preacher,  and  showed  the  urgent  neces¬ 
sity  of  an  educated  ministry  among  the 
blacks.  The  old-time  plantation  minister  has 
passed  away  and  the  political  minister  is  be¬ 
ing  replaced  by  those  better  educated.  One- 
fourth  of  the  negroes  are  church  members, 
and  their  ministers  have  absolute  control  over 
them,  and  the  people  trust  them  alone  in  re¬ 
ligious  matters.  There  are  no  skeptics  or 
infidels  among  them.  Biddle  University  is  the 
foremost  institution  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  men  in  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  is 
doing  a  great  work. 

The  Rev.  Edward  H.  Rudd  presided  at  the 
Wednesday,  P.M.  session,  which  was  devoted 
to  the  work  of  the  Board  of  Aid  for  Colleges, 
which  has  been  already  instrumental  in  estab¬ 
lishing  thirty-five  institutions.  This  is  the 
Board  which  cannot  run  in  debt. 

President  Stryker  showed  that  some  Boards 
must  run  in  debt  if  the  Church  halts.  The  aid 
given  is  wise  and  timely.  Whatever  is  Presby 
terian  should  be  Christian,  and  these  schools 
are  Bible  studying  schools.  He  is  an  under¬ 
bred  and  half  educated  man  who  does  not 
know  his  English  Bible.  Here  is  the  sublimest 
literature  and  purest  philosophy.  The  men 
guiding  this  Board  are  giving  to  it  splendid 
ability.  He  who  is  not  interested  in  every 
branch  of  the  work  is  not  much  interested 
in  any. 

The  Rev.  J.  D.  Burrell,  D.D.,  of  Brooklyn, 
said :  Man  is  so  made  that  education  is  a 
necessity.  Conscience  should  be  awakened  to 
any  deficiency.  Reformation  has  an  educa¬ 
tional  side  as  well  as  a  theological.  Presby¬ 
terianism  stands  for  enlightened  conscientious¬ 
ness.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  Church,  as  of 
parents,  to  give  to  their  children  a  Christian 
education.  The  State  educates  for  self-preser¬ 
vation.  Religion  is  an  essential  part  of  an 
education.  Obligation  implies  a  God.  The 
State  does  not  give  religions  education.  From 
its  point  of  view  the  Bible  has  no  place.  State 
institutions  are  at  best  neutral.  Presbyterian 
colleges  are  needed  to  perpetuate  Presby¬ 
terianism.  Its  ideas  are  most  important.  The 
belief  and  character  of  teachers  influence  stu¬ 
dents  of  necessity. 

This  nation  must  be  Christianized  indirectly. 
Christ  is  the  center  of  all  knowledge,  and  edu¬ 
cation  should  recognize  this.  This  was  another 
magnificent  address. 


The  subject  of  Systematic  Beneficence  was 
thought  to  be  the  logical  sequence  of  the 
other  meetings  of  the  Congress.  The  Rev. 
Charles  A.  Richmond  presided  over  the  closing 
meeting,  and  urged  loyalty  to  the  Boards,  and 
the  care  of  our  own.  How  can  another’s  be¬ 
lief  on  some  other  subject  concern  one’s  inter¬ 
est  in  the  work  of  missions  that  he  should 
withhold  his  gift?  Love  to  the  Church  is 
measured  by  gifts  to  it. 

Hon.  Louis  W.  Pratt  of  Albany  would  have 
no  mugwumps  in  religion  and  church  organi¬ 
zation.  Something  is  wrong  that  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  reported  gifts  of  the  Synod  is  not 
reported  through  the  Boards.  There  has 
also  been  a  systematic  decrease  rather  than  in¬ 
crease.  We  are  setting  a  bad  example.  Our 
numbers  and  ability  have  increased.  It  is  time 
to  stop  discussions  and  go  to  work  spreading 
the  Gospel. 

President  Stryker  thought  that  it  cost  too 
little  to  be  a  Presbyterian.  He,  as  a  pastor, 
presented  the  claims  of  God  and  asked  men  to 
pay  their  debts ;  he  never  begged.  Body, 
soul,  and  spirit  belong  to  God.  Covetousness 
is  idolatry.  Too  many  ministers  are  cowardly 
about  presenting  the  claims  of  God.  Paul 
writes  of  the  resurrection,  and  then  covering 
the  collection.  He  was  the  almoner  of  the 
churches.  Love  and  duty  go  together ;  feeling 
is  not  enough.  The  unexpeetd  expense  is  a 
nuisance;  system  w’ould  be  ready  for  it.  A 
thing  devoted  is  easily  given ;  it  is  no  more 
our’s.  Every  one  is  to  give.  The  Hebrews 
gave  about  one  fifth.  Blessings  naturally 
come  from  giving,  and  are  waiting.  Pastors 
must  fearlessly  preach  this.  Settle  it — how 
much  you  owe  your  God?  He  would  have 
offerings  personal  and  specific.  Have  a  set 
time  for  a  course  and  present  it.  The  best 
special  gifts  will  come  out  of  the  systematic 
giver.  We  are  not  our  own,  all  is  God’s. 
This,  another  powerful  address,  fitly  closed 
the  Congress. 

The  hearty  thanks  of  the  delegates  to  the 
Congress  were  given  to  Pastor  Jessup  and  his 
people  for  their  over  flowing  hospitality,  which 
had  provided  for  double  the  number  in  attend 
ance,  and  also  the  Committee  of  the  Synod 
which  arranged  so  successfully  for  the  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Congress. 

IN  THE  COASTS  OF  TYRE  AND  SIDON. 

Z  It  has  been  the  writer’s  privilege  recently 
to  visit  the  southern  portion  of  the  Syria  Mis¬ 
sion,  and  thus  extend  his  acquaintance  with 
the  territory  and  work  of  which  the  executive 
centre  is  Sidon. 

The  city  of  Sidon  is  surrounded  by  a  large 
number  of  villages  in  the  plain  and  nearer 
hills  which  are  easily  accessible  to  the  mis¬ 
sionaries,  so  that  one  or  more  of  these  points 
are  visited  almost  every  Sabbath.  The  ladies 
of  the  station  are  able  in  this  way  to  reach  a 
large  number  of  the  women  and  bold  a  great 
many  meetings  for  Bible  study  and  prayer. 
In  many  of  these  villages  there  are  little  groups 
of  communicants  who  gather  in  Sidon  for  the 
celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper,  while  meet¬ 
ing  among  themselves  from  week  to  week  for 
religious  worship.  This  fact,  and  the  presence 
of  two  boarding-schools  in  Sidon,  make  the 
congregation  at  sacramental  occasions  much 
too  large  to  be  accommodated  in  the  church, 
so  that  the  congregation  is  divided,  a  part 
meeting  in  a  large  ball  connected  with  the 
Girls’  Seminary.  The  recent  Sabbath  it  was 
a  great  pleasure  to  listen  to  a  sermon  from  the 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  W.  Eddy  in  the  place  that  was  so 
long  the  scene  of  his  personal  labors,  and  it 
must  have  been  a  rare  pleasure  to  him  to  see 
so  large  and  attentive  an  audience  in  the  place 
where  he  had  labored  so  faithfully  to  gather 
the  first  nucleus  of  Protestantism.  At  that 
time  a  converted  priest  from  a  neighboring 


village  was  received  to  fellowship  at  the  Lord’s  i 

table.  I 

The  Boys’  Academy  at  Sidon  is  a  great  bless¬ 
ing,  not  only  to  the  territory  adjacent,  but  to 
the  whole  mission,  for  many  of  the  best  and 
most  faithful  teachers  in  Syria  received  their 
training  at  this  institution.  The  quarters  are 
far  too  narrow,  and  the  number  of  pupils 
could  be  increased  largely  if  there  were  more 
ample  accommodation  and  larger  funds  at  the 
disposal  of  the  mission. 

The  city  of  Tyre  is  not  calculated  to  inspire 
much  admiration,  for  its  houses  are  small  and 
closely  crowded  together,  and  its  inhabitants 
are  debased  and  lacking  in  enterprise.  The 
directors  of  the  British  Syrian  schools  have 
built  an  attractive  establishment,  in  which  re¬ 
side  the  ladies  in  charge,  and  in  which  they 
conduct  schools  for  both  boys  and  girls. 

On  the  road  between  Sidon  and  Tyre  our 
attention  was  called  to  certain  curious  stone 
pillars  standing  erect  near  the  shore.  We  were 
informed  that  tradition  has  named  these  Petri¬ 
fied  Jews,  and  explains  their  presence  as  fol¬ 
lows:  Certain  Jews  followed  our  Lord  into 
this  region,  and  treating  Him  with  unseemly 
abuse,  the  Lord  turned  upon  them  a  rebuking 
glance  which  at  once  transformed  the  people 
into  stony  pillars  which  remain  to  this  day  as 
silent  witnesses  to  their  impiety. 

The  extensive  ruins  in  the  vicinity  of  Sarepta 
are  most  interesting  in  connection  with  the 
Bible  history  associated  with  the  place,  but 
the  stones  have  been  carried  away  to  build  i 

modern  towns,  until  little  is  left  but  scattered 
fragments,  which  indicate  a  large  population 
and  influential  town.  The  small,  modern  town  ' 

is  higher  up  on  the  hill  at  quite  a  little  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  shore  and  from  the  old  locality. 

Not  far  from  Tyre  is  the  group  of  ancient 
reservoirs  into  which  gush  most  copious  foun¬ 
tains,  furnishing  an  unfailing  water  supply 
which  would  provide  amply  for  a  large  popu¬ 
lation  or  would  irrigate  extensive  territory  if 
used  scientifically  and  carefully.  As  always  in 
this  land,  however,  it  goes  largely  to  waste. 

Evangelical  lighthouses  have  been  erected  in 
many  places  throughout  the  region,  and  new 
sparks  of  light  are  appearing  here  and  there, 
so  that  the  Church  of  Christ  has  no  reason  for 
discouragement.  It  is  a  most  pleasant  experi¬ 
ence  to  enter  a  town  and  find  the  Protestant 
Church  and  school  occupying  a  prominent 
position,  and  to  receive  the  cordial  welcome  of 
the  teacher  and  of  our  fellow- workers  in  the 
vineyard.  Hundreds  of  boys  and  girls  are 
storing  their  minds  with  Bible  stories  and  ' 

with  the  words  of  Christ,  and  He  who  called 
little  children  unto  Him  will  not  fail  to 
guide  these  little  ones  into  the  fold  of  safety.  , 

A  large  district  of  rough  country  is  now 
almost  deserted,  although  there  are  ruins  of 
numerous  towns  and  villages,  with  their 
huge  cisterns  for  storing  water.  The  country 
is  almost  destitute  of  fountains,  and  all  hope 
of  forests  is  destroyed  by  the  presence  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  goats  which  eat  the  leaves  from  all 
the  small  trees  which  would  otherwise  clothe 
the  mountains  with  valuable  forests.  With  the 
protection  of  a  just  government  which  would 
secure  to  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  the  fruits 
of  their  labor,  and  some  intelligent  guidance 
in  the  best  methods  of  developing  the  stony 
soil  and  securing  water  supply,  this  whole 
region  might  support  a  large  and  prosperous 
population;  but  under  present  conditions  the 
future  is  hopelessly  dark. 

One  day  our  road  lay  past  the  tomb  of 
Hiram,  to  which  Gen.  Wallace  has  introduced 
the  readers  of  the  Prince  of  India.  We  had 
no  time,  however,  to  enter  and  enrich  our¬ 
selves  with  jewels  as  did  the  Prince,  and 
those  who  follow  us  will  have  no  worse  chance 
of  wealth  because  of  our  visit.  Another  day 
we  saw  the  c-rrious  and  interesting  cave  re- 
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treat  of  the  famous  Fakhr  Ed  Deen.  This 
refuge  is  in  the  face  of  a  precipice,  wholly  in¬ 
accessible  from  above  and  most  easily  defended 
from  below.  The  several  apartments  are  so 
arranged  as  to  afford  no  small  degree  of  com¬ 
fort,  and  ample  supplies  of  food  were  stored 
in  its  recesses  and  water  supply  secured  so 
that  defiance  could  be  offered  to  any  besieging 
army.  Wherever  one  moves  in  this  land,  for 
centuries  trodden  by  armies,  he  finds  the 
traces  of  Phoenician  and  Roman,  of  Moslem 
and  Crusader,  remnants  of  ancient  chariot 
roads  and  acqueducts.  foundations  of  cities  and 
fortresses,  ruins  of  temples  and  churches, 
everywhere  the  wreck  of  what  has  been  pow¬ 
erful  and  elegant.  But  we  can  thank  God  for 
the  indications  of  a  nobler  future.  Other 
armies,  under  the  Prince  of  Peace  are  mar¬ 
shalling,  His  servants  are  laying  out  the 
King’s  highway,  they  are  directing  the  thirsty 
people  to  the  unfailine  Water  of  Life,  they  are 
looking  forward  to  a  “city  that  hath  founda¬ 
tions.  ” 

HISTORICAL  NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE 
HALLS  OF  THE  McALL  MISSION. 

SALLE  BIVOLI. 

(Supported  by  tbe  New  York  Auxiliary.) 

The  mile  is  situated  at  No.  104  rue  St.  An¬ 
toine,  a  street  tbe  earlier  numbers  of  which 
were  absorbed  during  the  empire  in  the  new 
rue  de  P.ivoli.  At  the  upper  end  is  the  Place 
de  la  Bastile  with  the  Colonne  de  Juillet,  a  lit¬ 
tle  lower  down  the  Eglise  de  Ste.  Marie,  one  of 
the  two  churches  given  to  Protestants  by  Bona¬ 
parte  when  First  Consul ;  further  down  still, 
always  on  the  same  side,  the  rue  St.  Paul, 
which  in  the  time  of  Charles  V.  formed  the 
boundary  between  the  city  and  the  Hotel  St. 
Paul,  a  sort  of  country  residence  of  the  court ; 
then  the  church  of  the  same  name,  close  be¬ 
side  which  is  the  Lycee  Charlemagne,  where 
many  illustrious  Frenchmen  were  educated. 
The  district  is  densely  inhabited,  mostly  by, 
petits  bourgeois,  among  whom  are  a  great  many 
Jews,  and  the  back  streets  afford  refuge  to  a 
number  of  ne’er-do-weels,  who  pretend  to 
work  at  les  holies,  (markets)  but  are  really, 
for  tbe  most  part,  outcasts  of  society. 

On  the  very  spot  where  the  hall  is  built  the 
palace  of  a  Queen  Blanche  once  stood.  Some 
remains  of  it  may  still  be  seen,  it  is  said. 
About  a  century  ago,  on  a  piece  of  ground 
which  had  been  the  garden  of  the  palace,  a 
ballroom  was  built,  which  bore  the  name  of 
Bal  de  la  Reine  Blanche,  and  was  chiefly  known 
as  a  place  where  artists  chose  their  models. 
Later  on  it  became  a  billiard-room,  and  then 
again  a  dancing  saloon,  but  of  a  much  lower 
grade  than  before.  It  was  often  hired  by 
anarchists  and  other  enemies  of  order  for  their 
public  meetings,  and  Pastor  Theodore  Monod 
delights  to  tell  how  he  himself  saw  chairs 
hurled  at  the  speakers’  heads  in  default  of  less 
energetic  arguments. 

On  two  occasions  Dr.  McAll  had  hired  the 
hall  for  a  series  of  conferences,  and  the  attend¬ 
ance  had  been  so  good  that  when  we  heard 
that  the  lessee  bad  failed,  we  immediately  en¬ 
tered  into  negotiations  with  a  view  to  obtain 
the  place  as  a  meeting  hall.  It  was  opened  as 
such  by  Dr.  McAll  on  the  4th  of  September, 
1888,  Mr.  Reveillaud,  Pastor  Mettetal,  and 
Dr.  A.  T.  Pierson  taking  part  in  the  services. 
Since  then  a  very  great  deal  of  good  work  has 
been  done  in  the  hall,  though  it  has  not  yet 
become  such  a  centre  of  light  and  of  mission¬ 
ary  effort  as  we  had  hoped  for.  Besides  an 
evangelistic  service  every  night,  there  is  a  very 
large  mother’s  meeting,  an  industrial  school, 
Sunday  and  Thursday  meetings  for  children. 
Young  Men’s  and  Young  Women’s  Christian 
Associations,  and  during  the  past  year  Miss 
Annie  B.  Beard  of  Brooklyn  has  devoted  much 
effort  and  prayer  to  starting  a  kindergarten. 


8  BOCLETABD  BONinSJfOCTELLE. 

(Supported  by  the  Baltimore  Auxiliary.) 

This  ball,  now  perhaps  the  most  uniformly 
successful  of  all  those  under  our  direction, 
was  opened  by  Dr.  McAll  in  fear  and  trembling 
on  April  23,  1884.  It  was  the  first  time  an  at¬ 
tempt  had  been  made  to  preach  the  Gospel  to 
the  “boulevardiers,”  and  although  the  shifting 
of  tbe  centre  of  Paris  life  to  the  west  has 
modified  considerably  the  social  standing  of 
those  who  stroll  past  tbe  entrance  to  our  ball, 
still  the  numerous  theatres  in  the  neighbor¬ 
hood  keep  up  the  reputation  of  the  place  for 
worldliness  and  frivolity.  “The  boulevards,” 
as  the  streets  extending  in  a  half  circle  from 
the  Bastile  to  the  Madeleine  are  called, 
occupy  the  site  of  the  city  wall  or  bulwarks 
btiilt  by  Philippe  Auguste,  and  used  to  contain 
the  beet  shops  and  the  most  fashionable  places 
of  amusement.  And  though  their  glory  in 
that  respect  is  greatly  diminished,  they  are 
still  every  night  thronged  with  loafers  be¬ 
longing,  on  the  whole,  to  tbe  more  respecta¬ 
ble  classes  of  society.  Close  to  our  ball  is  the 
Porte  St.  Denis,  built  to  commemorate  the 
victories  of  Louis  XIV.  in  the  Netherlands, 
and  a  little  further  on  the  Porte  St.  Martin,  on 
which  the  same  monarch  is  represented  as 
Hercules  crushing  hydra-headed  heresy  under 
foot.  Heresy  has  singularly  revived  since  the 
days  of  the  Roi-Soleil. 

This  hall  is  open  every  night,  and  is  often 
crowded  to  the  door.  A  large  number  of  its 
habitues  have  from  time  to  time  transferred 
themselves  to  one  of  the  neighboring  churches. 

23  BCE  BOYALK. 

(Snppotted  by  the  Philadelphia  Auxiliary.) 

Opened  on  Christmas  Day,  1885,  this  hall 
has  a  double  ancestry.  The  nucleus  of  its  at¬ 
tendants  comes  from  the  neighboring  Salle 
rue  St.  Honore,  which  it  replaces  on  our  list, 
but  it  occupies  the  site  of  a  building  in  which, 
for  many  years,  and  even  during  the  siege. 
Pastor  Armand-Delille  carried  on  a  daily 
afternoon  meeting  with  results  the  full  meas¬ 
ure  of  which  God  only  knows.  The  peculiarity 
of  tbe  hall  is  the  absolute  unlikeness  of  the 
Sunday  afternoon  and  the  week-day  evening 
meetings.  On  Sunday  afternoon  during  the 
gay  season,  i.  e.,  from  November  to  May  in¬ 
clusive,  tbe  hall  is  crowded  with  the  people 
who  are  on  their  way  to  the  Champs  Elysees 
or  tbe  Bois  de  Boulogne,  the  gayest  and  most 
thoughtless  of  our  fellow-citizens,  who  yet 
come  and  listen,  at  least  for  a  time,  to  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel.  The  audience  is  the 
most  interesting  in  the  mission,  with  the  ex¬ 
ception,  perhaps  of  that  at  the  quai  du  Port  in 
Marseilles.  On  a  week  evening,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  hall  is  very  sparsely  occupied  with 
a  few  serious-minded  people  living  in  the 
neighborhood,  members,  perhaps,  of  some 
Protestant  church,  attracted  by  the  presence 
of  a  well  known  pastor. 

All  visitors  to  Paris  know  that  the  rue 
Royale  runs  between  the  magnificent  Eglise 
de  la  Madeleine  and  the  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
which,  under  the  name  of  the  Place  de  la 
Revolution,  saw  tbe  guillotine  set  up  under 
the  Reign  of  Terror.  Here  Louis  XVI.,  Marie 
Antoinette,  Madame  Roland,  and  hundreds 
more  were  hurled  in  an  instant  into  the  pres 
ence  of  their  Maker.  It  was  the  scene,  also, 
of  one  of  the  severest  struggles,  in  May,  1871, 
between  the  Communards  and  the  Government 
troops. 

157  BUE  NATIONALE. 

(Supported  by  the  Pittsbursh  and  Allegheny  Anxiliaries) 

In  this  district  there  are  four  out¬ 
standing  landmarks:  First,  the  huge  Say 
sugar-refinery,  with  its  1,500  or  1,600  work¬ 
men,  to  each  of  whom  Mr.  Say  guarantees  a 
free  funeral  when  he  dies,  as  he  surely  will 
and  soon  in  tbe  terribly  overheated  atmos¬ 
phere  ;  second,  the  Cite  Dor6,  an  agglomera¬ 


tion  of  huts  inhabited  by  rag-pickers  and 
other  odds  and  ends  of  creation,  among  whom 
M.  le  Comte  d’Haussonville  noticed  one  day 
an  old  crone  who  was  scraping  diligently  a 
bone  she  bad  just  picked  out  of  a  heap  of  rub¬ 
bish,  and  conveying  to  her  own  mouth  (not 
that  of  her  neighbor’s  dog)  the  aforesaid 
scrapings.  If  the  Cite  Dor6  itself  has  become 
more  respectable  these  latter  years,  the  same 
population  is  still  to  be  found  living  in  tbe 
same  fashion  in  slightly  remoter  parts  of  the 
district ;  third,  the  rue  Harvey,  some  fifty 
yards  distant  from  our  hall,  one  of  three 
streets  reported  twenty  years  ago  the  worst  in 
Paris,  and  at  that  time  consisting  of  little  else 
but  houses  of  ill  fame.  These  have  now 
mostly  disappeared,  owing,  in  large  part  (if 
the  police  authorities  can  be  trusted),  to  the 
silent  infiuence  of  our  hall,  but  an  occasional 
murder  and  a  very  continual  quarrelling  still 
justify  the  cut-throat  look  of  the  narrow  en¬ 
trance  ;  lastly,  there  is  the  Cite  Jeanne  D’Arc, 
nearly  opposite  our  hall,  an  immense  block  of 
buildings,  five  or  six  stories  high,  built  by  a 
philanthropist  in  order  to  furnish  cheap  lodg¬ 
ings  for  workmen,  but  become  a  den  of  thieves 
in  the  most  literal  sense.  The  faintest  dawn¬ 
ing  of  self-respect  is  enough  to  make  any  of 
its  locataires  at  once  give  notice,  and  those 
who  have  none  would  often  leave  without  giv¬ 
ing  any  notice  at  all  were  it  not  for  the  solid 
gates  which  bar  each  entrance  to  the  vile 
rookery.  Such  a  neighborhood  is  preeminently 
suited  to  the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  the 
gift  from  some  English  friends  of  a  cb&let, 
which  had  served  as  a  coffee  palace  at  the  Ex¬ 
hibition  of  1878,  enabled  Dr.  McAll  to  estab¬ 
lish  himself  at  that  early  date  on  one  of  the 
then  numerous  pieces  of  waste  ground  in  the 
rue  Nationale.  Of  course,  in  such  a  district  a 
permanent  congregation  cannot  be  built  up, 
but  meetings  of  all  kinds  are  well  attended 
and  produce  good  fruit. 

39  BUE  DE  MEMLMONTANT. 

(Supported  by  the  Hartford  Auxiliary.) 

This  is  not  one  of  tbe  oldest  halls  in  Paris, 
but  replaces  the  two  very  oldest.  As  every 
one  knows.  Dr.  McAll  began  his  work  in 
Belleville,  and  the  second  ball  was  opened  in 
the  adjacent  district  of  Menilmontant.  But 
in  1885  it  was  thought  well  to  leave  the  upper 
part  of  Belleville  in  the  bands  of  Miss  de  Broen 
and  her  fellow-workers,  and  to  unite  the 
habitues  of  the  two  halls  in  this  new  building, 
large,  well-aired,  and  more  centrally  situated. 
Visitors  can  still  meet  there  some  old  people 
who  knew  Dr.  and  Mrs.  McAll  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  their  work,  and  the  boulevard  de 
Belleville  where  tbe  Macedonian  cry  came  to 
the  ears  of  these  nineteenth  century  apostles 
begins  at  the  bottom  of  the  street.  The  dis¬ 
trict  is  no  longer  the  favorite  haunt  of  the 
enemies  of  public  order,  if,  indeed,  it  ever 
was  more  than  the  scene  of  one  of  their  hard¬ 
est  struggles ;  it  is  on  the  other  side  of  Mont¬ 
martre  now,  at  Clichy  and  St.  Denis  that 
anarchy  and  atheism  writhe  and  rage. 

LE  BON  ME88AGEB. 

(The  Mission  Boat.) 

It  is  all  but  certain  that  in  the  end  of  July  the 
Bon  Messager  (Evangelist)  will  be  moored  at 
Beaumont  sur  Oise,  about  an  hour’s  distance 
from  Paris  by  the  Northern  Railway.  Beau¬ 
mont,  as  its  name  indicates,  lies  on  a  hill  rising 
picturesquely  and  somewhat  abruptly  from  the 
Oise  just  opposite  the  manufacturing  village 
of  Persan,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
unpretentious  iron  bridge.  The  railroad  from 
Paris,  after  getting  clear  of  St.  Denis,  passes 
through  a  richly  cultivated  and  rather  pretty 
region,  and  at  last,  as  it  bends  slightly  to  the 
right,  one  catches  sight  of  a  quaint  church 
tower  embosomed  in  trees  and  mirroring  itself 
in  a  sluggish  river  that  fiowsat  the  foot  of  the 
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eminence  it  crowns.  That  is  tbe  church  of 
Beaumont,  classed  by  the  State  as  a  monument 
kiatorique,  dating,  in  part,  from  the  twelfth 
century,  and  not  destitute  of  architectural 
beauty.  The  paintings  visbile  are  not  remark¬ 
able,  but  a  carved  wood  panel  in  one  of  the 
side  chapels,  containing  a  representation  of 
the  Last  Supper  is  grotesquely  curious,  and  a 
brass  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  showing  the  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Emmaus  at  table  with  the  Lord,  is 
not  without  merit.  Standing  in  front  of  the 
grand  altar  one  looks  through  the  open  door, 
over  the  roofs  of  the  houses  on  to  the  terrace 
of  the  Chateau,  now  a  public  promenade.  Only 
part  of  the  walls  remain,  and  the  immense 
buttresses  which  protected  the  face  of  the 
hill  on  the  side  towards  the  river,  but  tbe 
rows  of  polled  trees  give  a  dignified,  aristo 
cratic  look  to  the  “Place  du  Chateau.”  The 
town  contains  some  picturesque  bouses,  and 
not  a  few  good  shops;  it  remains  yet  to  be 
seen  whether  its  burgesses  will  visit  in  crowds 
the  missionary  boat. 

Beaumont’s  vis-a-vis,  Persan,  lies  fiat  and 
oeks  uninteresting.  Besides  brick  fields,  it 
boasts  of  ironworks,  spins  silk,  makes  watch 
springs,  manufactures  articles  in  Indian  rub¬ 
ber  and  mothei-of-pearl,  and  is  of  some  impor¬ 
tance  from  a  railroad  point  of  view.  In  all, 
tbe  field  looks  encouraging.  May  the  Master 
grant  that  our  Evangelist  reap  many  sheaves  1 

ENGLISH  PRESBYTERIAN  SYNOD. 

This  Synod  met  at  Newcastle  this  year ;  tbe 
Rev.  Richard  Leitch  was  elected  moderator. 
Tbe  attendance  was  about  600,  including  elders 
as  well  as  ministers,  or  a  little  larger  than 
that  of  our  own  Assembly  at  Pittsburgh.  The 
statistical  report  showed  297  congregations, 
with  a  membership  of  68,997,  the  previous 
year’s  figures  being  295  and  67,585.  The 
church  buildings  are  insured  for  £1,125,318, 
two-thirds  of  their  real  value.  The  debt  on 
the  property  is  £58,572.  The  number  of  Chris 
tian  workers  had  increased  583— a  nice  item 
this !  The  total  income  was  £234.543,  as  against 
£237,070  in  1898;  the  amount  contributed  for 
missionary  purposes  apart  from  donations  was 
£13,960,  as  compared  with  £15,103  in  the  pre¬ 
vious  year. 

The  Mayor  of  Newcastle  welcomed  and  also 
especially  entertained  the  Synod.  Distin¬ 
guished  delegates  from  other  churches  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions  and  added  interest  to  tbe 
proceedings.  A  strong  resolution  was  passed 
expressing  abhorrence  of  the  Armenian  massa¬ 
cres  and  urging  the  Government  to  insist  on 
Turkey  carrying  out  her  treaty  obligations. 
The  Synod  courageously  resolved  to  remove 
their  college  to  Cambridge,  a  step  that  will 
cost  £22,000.  The  vote,  after  long  discussion, 
stood  223  to  209,  making  the  majority  for 
Cambridge  only  13.  It  was  stoutly  contended 
that  a  great  city  like  London  was  the  place 
for  the  college.  The  Synod  authorized  a  com¬ 
mittee  to  select  five  evangelists  for  the  ensuing 
year,  and  the  Rev.  W.  F.  Holt  gave  an  ac 
count  of  his  work  as  Synod  Evangelist.  He 
would,  he  said,  like  to  sec  such  missionary 
work  as  had  been  going  on  in  Newcastle  going 
on  in  other  parts. 

Tbe  Synod  is  now  engaged  in  raising  £50,000 
for  Church  Extension.  There  was  great  en¬ 
thusiasm  for  Home  Missions.  Dr.  Monro  Gib- 
on  made  a  very  powerful  appeal  in  this  line 
He  spoke  of  tbe  enthusiasm  manifested  in  the 
Crusades,  in  the  building  great  cathedrals 
when  tbe  people  were  miserably  poor,  and  in 
the  doctrinal  controversies  of  bygone  ages : 

Crusades,  Cathedrals,  Controversies ;  from 
all  these  a  good  man  might  find  some  excuse 
for  keeping  aloof ;  but  what  excuse  can  there 
be  for  those  who  keep  aloof  from  the  work  to 
which  the  Church  is  now  called,  who  take  no 
interest  in  tbe  elevation  of  their  fellowmen ; 
in  tbe  awakening  and  development  of  all  that 


is  noble  in  character,  and  salvation  from  all 
that  is  ignoble  and  vileY  Now  that  the  en¬ 
thusiasm  to  which  we  are  summoned  is  a  verit¬ 
able  “enthusiasm  of  humanity,”  it  is  a  shame 
if  any  one  who  names  the  name  of  Christ 
should  stand  aside  and  say:  “Let  others  Jo 
tbe  work,  and  make  the  needful  sacrifices;  as 
for  me  and  my  house,  we  will  look  to  our¬ 
selves  and  make  ourselves  as  comfortable  as 
we  can.  ” 

By  a  majority  of  ten  the  Synod  adopted  a 
motion  approving  of  tbe  effort  to  secure  a  book 
of  praise  common  to  the  Scottish  and  Cana¬ 
dian  Churches.  Tbe  Foreign  Mis<>ions  of  this 
Synod  in  Formosa  and  elsewhere  have  long 
been  prominent  and  successful. 

Moderator  Leitch  preached  with  great  power, 
his  theme  being,  “A  Needed  Revival  of  Eng- 
glisb  Puritanism.”  He  held  that  this  meant 
a  revival  of  all  that  was  best  in  Reformation 
times — a  revival  of  doctrinal  preaching,  of 
Christian  heroism,  of  family  worship,  of  self- 
sacrificing  zeal  for  God,  of  a  love  for  the  Bible 
and  the  Lord’s  Day,  and  of  those  great  truths 
which  are  embodied  in  our  Protestant  creeds 
and  confessions,  and  which  form  the  staple  of 
God’s  revealed  mind  and  will.  He  resolutely 
defended  the  English  Puritans  from  the  at¬ 
tacks  which  their  opponents  had  made  upon 
them,  speaking  of  them  as  men  noted  for  their 
adherence  to  Christian  principles,  for  a  holy 
walk  with  God,  and  a  sense  of  the  divine 
nearness,  a  supreme  regard  for  revealed  relig¬ 
ion,  a  detestation  of  public  and  private  vices, 
and  a  readiness  to  suffer  for  what  they  be¬ 
lieved  to  be  the  truth.  He  further  described 
them  as  being  quaint  without  being  vulgar. 
They  carried  in  their  hearts  the  light  of  soul¬ 
saving  truth,  and  when  their  voices  were 
silenced  a  dense  moral  darkness  crept  over  the 
land  which  it  took  more  than  a  century  to 
dissipate. 

As  to  the  charge  that  the  Puritans  were 
lacking  in  due  respect  for  the  msthetic  in 
Christian  worship,  the  Moderator  said  that  the 
charge  was  not  so  heinous,  nor  weighty,  nor 
true,  as  it  at  first  appeared.  As  for  their  ser¬ 
mons,  whilst  they  might  not  be  models  in 
their  structure  or  length  for  the  present  day, 
uo  one  could  question  their  elevating  moral 
influence.  Puritan  preaching  had  power  to 
convince,  to  pursuade,  and  to  convert.  It 
roused  the  conscience,  enlightened  the  intel¬ 
lect,  controlled  the  will,  and  purified  the  heart, 
and  that  was  the  very  kind  of  preaching  which 
was  needed  to-day.  The  Puritan  preachers 
discoursed  on  the  deep  things  of  God.  They 
were  not  contented  with  picking  a  few  pieces 
of  ore  that  had  been  dropped  by  others  at  the 
mine’s  mouth,  but  sunk  their  shaft  deep  down, 
and  toiled,  and  dug,  and  refined  and  burnished 
for  themselves  and  for  the  Church  which  they 
sought  to  enrich  with  wisdom’s  hidden  treas¬ 
ures. 

COMMENCEMENT  AT  TUSKEGEE! 

The  recent  exercises  of  the  Tuskegee  Normal 
and  Industrial  School  presented  one  new  fea¬ 
ture,  viz:  the  presentation  of  certificates  to  the 
young  men  and  women  who  had  served  their 
term  of  apprenticeship  at  the  various  trades 
taught.  This  and  the  exercises  of  the  industrial 
departments  were  the  most  interesting  feature 
of  Commencement  week.  The  papers  read 
by  the  students  were  illustrated  from  the  plat¬ 
form,  thus  showing  to  the  audience  a  practi¬ 
cal  understanding  of  the  subjects  treated. 
Among  the  essays  read  was  “Housekeeping,” 
by  Laura  Bennette,  who,  as  she  read,  very 
cleverly  cleaned,  trimmed,  and  lighted  a  lamp. 
As  Lizzie  Browning  read  her  essay  on  “Econ¬ 
omy  and  Art  in  Cookery,”  beside  her  on  a 
stand  was  a  most  tempting  array  of  cakes,  pies, 
and  other  products  of  the  culinary  department. 

Percy  Dorman,  from  the  carpentry  depart- 
ment,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  “House- 
Joinery,”  and  exhibited  with  pride  beautifully 


made  joints.  John  Peice,  from  the  depart¬ 
ment  of  brick  masonry,  showed  good  training 
and  clear  understanding  as  he,  with  crayon 
and  blackboard  brick  and  mortar,  explained 
tbe  art  of  building  foundations  on  hillsides, 
levelling,  etc.  He  was  followed  by  a  young 
man  who  told  us  “How  to  Build  a  House.” 
Another  explained  and  illustrated  “Tin  Roof¬ 
ing.”  This  was  followed  by  Frank  Weems, 
who  told  us  about  “House  Painting.”  The 
house  being  thus  near  completion,  William 
Page,  from  the  mattress  factory,  proceeded 
to  show  us  “How  to  Make  a  Mattress.”  There 
were  thirty-nine  to  receive  certificates  from 
trade  departments. 

Among  the  trades  taught  at  this  school,  be¬ 
sides  those  already  mentioned,  are  laundering, 
wheelwrighting,  blacksmithing,  printing, 
shoemaking,  dressmaking,  scientific  agricul¬ 
ture,  muse  training,  and  improved  dairying. 
The  butter  produced  in  the  school  is  second 
to  none  in  this  State. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  of  the  week 
was  the  celebration  of  the  second  anniversary 
of  Phelps  Hall  Bible  Training  School.  It  is  of 
significance  that  of  the  five  men  to  receive 
certificates  from  this  school,  four  of  them  are 
heads  of  families  and  have  their  own  churches. 
Having  been  deprived  of  school  advantages  in 
their  youth,  they  show  their  desire  for  im¬ 
provement  by  attending  this  training  school 
every  morning  during  the  week.  There  are 
many  of  them  who  have  large  families  and  are 
past  forty  years  of  age. 

Thursday,  Commencement  Day,  dawned 
clear  and  beautiful  Every  care  had  been 
taken  for  the  comfort  and  entertainment  of 
the  many  guests.  A  little  blue  tent  under  the 
large  magnolia  tree  near  Armstrong  Hall  was 
placarded,  “Bureau  of  Information,”  and  from 
this  guides  were  furnished  to  the  strangers 
through  the  grounds  and  buildings.  During 
the  morning  there  were  recitations  in  chemis¬ 
try,  literature,  philosophy,  algebra,  music. 
United  States  History,  grammar,  reading, 
writing,  botany,  and  arithmetic. 

Thursday  afternoon  the  rhetorical  exercises 
were  held  in  the  large  pavilion,  a  crude  shed 
put  up  to  accommodate  the  vast  crowd.  The 
rough  boards  were  gracefully  festooned  with 
long  hangings  of  beautifn],  curling,  Spanish 
moss,  so  abundant  in  the  forests  here.  The 
tall  pillars  draped  in  red,  white,  and  blue 
bunting,  and  flags  of  nearly  every  size  waving 
from  all  parts  of  the  structure,  gave  quite  a 
national  air,  and  we  felt  especially  patriotic 
when  the  band  played  “Splinters,”  and  strains 
of  Yankee  Doodle,  Dixie,  and  America  greeted 
our  ears. 

The  line  of  march  was  formed  at  Alabama 
Hall,  and  from  there  the  long  procession  of 
nearly  three  thousaiid  teachers  and  students 
and  friends,  headed  by  the  band,  marched  to 
the  pavilion.  After  these  were  in  and  seated, 
there  were  quite  half  as  many  on  the  campus. 

The  exercises  here  are  considered  the  best 
that  the  school  has  ever  had.  Mr.  S.  Lang 
Williams  of  Chicago  delivered  the  annual  ad¬ 
dress.  Beside  him  on  the  platform  sat  Hon. 
John  O.  Turner,  State  Superintendent  of  Edu¬ 
cation,  and  many  other  distinguished  gentle¬ 
men.  The  essays  and  orations  of  the  class 
were  particularly  good.  Some  of  the  subjects 
treated  by  them  were  such  practical  ones  as 
these:  “What  the  Home  Should  Be,"  “The 
Mission  of  Educated  Negro  Women,”  “Applied 
Education.”  There  were  twenty  seven  young 
men  and  women  to  receive  diplomas  this  year. 
Mr.  La  Tasse  of  Montgomery  presented  the 
diplomas. 

Tuskegee  has  long  felt  the  need  of  a  build¬ 
ing  large  enough  to  accommodate  its  increasing 
number  of  students  and  friends  on  such  occa¬ 
sions  as  this.  We  know  our  many  friends  will 
rejoice  w’ith  us  over  the  news  which  comes 
to  this  week  from  over  the  Atlantic.  Some 
dear  friend  whose  name  is  not  to  be  published 
has  consented  to  give  us  §12,000  for  a  new 
chapel,  and  thus  this  long-felt  need  is  about 
to  be  met.  Mrs.  J.  M.  Greene. 

I  'Tuskeoeb,  Ala.,  Jane,  1896. 
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Mrb.  Obokos  H.  McGrew,  Cbairman. 

Miss  Sopbu  L.  Brcwstbr,  Cor.  Sec. 

Miss  Clara  Field,  Treasurer. 

Miss  Charlotte  A.  Waterburt.  Supt. 


ENTERTAINING  THE  CEITBS. 

A  good  while  ago  we  told  how  a  circle  of 
the  King’s  Daughters  and  Sons  in  Harlem 
came  down  to  the  Chapter  House  and  gave  an 
entertainment  for  the  Mothers’  Club.  That 
account  met  the  eye  of  a  Christian  Endeav- 
orer  in  Ridgewood,  New  Jersey,  Mr.  W.  E. 
Remington,  and  it  immediately  occurred  to 
him  that  he  would  like,  with  the  help  of  some 
musical  friends  of  Ridgewood  and  Brooklyn  to 
give  an  entertainment  for  the  younger  clubs. 

This  kindly  thought  was  communicated  to 
Miss  Waterbury,  and  the  entertainment  was 
given  on  Wednesday  evening,  June  12th.  The 
members  of  the  Girls’  and  Boys’  Clubs  were 
given  tickets  for  themselves  and  for  one 
friend  each  of  their  own  sex;  tickets  were 
given  also  to  the  women  of  the  Mothers’  Club. 
The  evening  was  fortunately  not  a  warm  one, 
for  the  two  rooms  were  crowded.  The  follow¬ 
ing  program  was  given,  to  the  great  delight  of 
the  audience : 


Piano  Solo . “March  Romalne."’..Mr.  Geo.  Pfeiffer. 

Vocal  Solo, . “Anchored.” . F.  C,  Reminaton. 

R®»din(t . Selected . A.  J.  Hopper. 

2  Mandolin  Solos.. “Guardenier  March.”.. Harry  Pfeiffei 
(encore)  “ 

Violin  Solo . “Simple  Aven.” . Wm.  Pfeiffer. 

Vocal  Solo. ...“Then  You’ll  Rememher  Me.” 

F.  C.  Reminston. 

Mandolin  and  Violin  Duett. . .  .“Flower  i^one.” 

„  „  Messrs.  H.  and  W.  Pfeiffer. 

Reading . “For  a’  That.” . A.  J.  Hopper. 

2  Mandolin  Solos,  “Honeymoon  March.”  Harry  Pfeiffer, 
(encore)  “Last  Rose  of  Summer."  “ 

Mr.  Conklin,  member  Violet  Social  Cluh,  volunteered 
Vocal  Solo.... “One  Sweetly  Solemn  Thought.” 

F.  C.  Remington 

Mandolin  and  Violin  Duett.... “Happy  Birds.” 

Messrs.  H.  and  W.  Pfeiffer 


The  Violet  Social  Club,  it  should  be  ob¬ 
served,  is  the  name  of  one  of  our  Boys’  Clubs, 
for  since  Mr.  Marlborough  Churchill  and  Mr. 
Winthrop  Tweedy  took  up  the  work  so  regret¬ 
fully  laid  down  by  our  Third  Vice-President, 
Mr.  Prince,  the  Club  has  increased  and  multi¬ 
plied,  and  is  now  divided  into  two:  a  “lit¬ 
erary”  and  a  “social”  club.  The  courtesy  of 
our  visiting  friends  moved  them  to  include  a 
member  of  one  of  these  clubs  in  the  enter¬ 
tainment,  and  his  recitations  were  received 
with  immense  enthusiasm  by  both  boys  and 
girls. 


It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  all  our 
friends  could  not  have  been  present  on  this 
occasion,  that  they  might  realize  the  hopeful¬ 
ness  of  the  material  on  which  we  are  working. 
Here  in  the  “Fighting  Fourth”  Ward,  on  the 
border  of  the  most  densely  crowded  and  the 
most  turbulent  district  in  the  city,  were  nearly 
a  hundred  young  men  and  girls  between  four¬ 
teen  and  twenty-one,  only  one  of  the  girls 
earning  over  five  dollars  a  week,  and  most  of 
them  hardly  three,  the  earnings  of  the  boys 
being  but  little  better,  every  one  of  them 
nicely  dressed,  wide  awake,  alert,  interested, 
and  well  behaved.  It  was  particularly  to  be 
wished  that  those  friends  who  were  present  at 
our  Cluh  entertainment  a  year  ago  could  have 
been  present  on  this  evening— so  great  was  the 
improvement  in  the  behaviour  both  of  girls 
and  young  men.  It  was  a  most  cheering,  most 
hope-inspiring  sight. 

The  program  was  listened  to  with  rapt  at¬ 
tention,  the  mandolin  solos  and  the  violin  and 
mandolin  duett  giving  especial  pleasure.  It 
was  interesting  to  notice  the  delighted  ap¬ 
plause  given  by  a  group  of  girls  to  some  of  the 


sentiments  in  the  poem  “For  a’  that.”  The 
entire  program  occupied  little  more  than  an 
hour,  and  when  it  was  over  the  girls  begged 
earnestly  for  a  dance.  It  is  astonishing  how 
these  young  creatures  delight  in  dancing — on 
their  feet  ten  hours  a  day,  as  most  of  them 
are.  It  is  marvellous  how  lightly,  gracefully, 
beautifully  they  dance,  in  their  heavy,  well 
worn  street  shoes.  That  heart  must  be  hard, 
indeed,  that  could  refuse  them  the  privilege, 
and  though  remembering  that  a  year  ago  many 
of  the  boys  had  been  too  rough  and  the  girls 
too  much  inclined  to  shriek,  the  manifest  im¬ 
provement  in  their  conduct  gave  every  reason 
to  expect  better  things  this  year.  And  so  it 
proved. 

It  was  amusing  to  see  how  quickly  they 
got  at  it,  permission  for  half  an  hour’s  dance 
being  given.  In  the  twinkling  of  an  eye  a 
volunteer  musician  was  at  the  piano — a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Boys’  Club,  nearly  blind  and  entirely 
self  taught  as  a  musician — and  three  sets  of 
Lancers  were  formed,  without  rivalry  or  push¬ 
ing,  though  more  than  half  those  present  had 
to  play  wallflower  for  lack  of  room.  Dance 
followed  dance  in  quick  succession ;  not  a 
moment  was  lost.  A  volunteer  master  of  the 
revels  had  been  produced  as  promptly  as  the 
musician  (his  “calling  off”  was  so  energetic  as 
to  have  drowned  any  but  the  most  muscular 
pianoforte  playing),  and  “all  went  merry  as  a 
marriage  bell,”  to  quote  from  Mr.  Conklin’s 
recitation.  Mr.  Tweedy  joined  in  the  dancing 
with  great  good  will,  changing  partners  often, 
to  the  delight  of  each  new  one.  Mr.  Churchill, 
Mrs.  Stropb,  and  one  member  of  the  Board, 
had  nothing  to  do  in  the  way  of  keeping  order. 
At  a  quarter  of  ten  the  signal  was  given  to 
stop  the  music.  Obediently,  though  most 
reluctantly,  the  dancers  paused  and  came  to 
say  “Goodnight,”  “We’ve  had  a  lovely  time”; 
at  ten  o’clock  the  Chapter  House  was  closed 
and  quiet.  _ 


(Ebristian 

Enbeavor. 


By  the  Rev.  8.  W.  Pratt. 

Faith. 

June  24.  Fnith  makes  happv.  Proverbs  16:3-7, 20. 

25.  Faith  makes  etrouK.  Isaiab  41 10-17. 

26.  Faitb  makes  prosperous.  Psalm  37:3-5,  37-40. 

27.  Faith  makes  safe.  Psalm  91:1-12. 

28.  Faith  makes  brave.  Psa>m  1 12:1-8. 

29.  Faith  makes  constant.  Psa.m  125:1-5. 

80.  Topic.  Faith  in  God:  what  it  is  and  what  it 
does.  Hebrews  11:1-7,  82-40;  12:1,  2. 

The  authorship  of  this  epistle  to  the  Hebrews 
is  still  a  disputed  question.  We  find  in  it  so 
many  things  that  remind  us  of  Paul  that  it  is 
difficult  to  believe  that  any  other  was  its 
author.  This  remarkable  eleventh  chapter, 
which  gives  us  the  only  definition  of  faith 
found  in  the  Bible,  is  founded  on  Paul’s  favor¬ 
ite  quotation,  that  on  which  he  builds  his 
argument  for  justification  by  faith  in  his  Epis¬ 
tle  to  the  Romans,  and  which  occurs  in  the 
thirty-eighth  verse  of  the  former  chapter, 
“The  just  shall  live  by  faith.”  This  gives 
occasion  to  tell  what  faith  is,  and  further,  to 
define  it  by  showing  what  it  has  done.  Nor 
is  this  definition  altogether  satisfactory,  as 
will  be  seen  by  its  renderings.  “Faith  is  the 
substance  of  things  hoped  for,  the  evidence  of 
things  not  seen.”  The  Revision  changes  this 
to  “Faith  is  the  assurance  of  things  hoped  for, 
the  proving  of  things  not  seen,”  while  the 
American  revisers  give  the  latter  clause, 
“The  conviction  of  things  not  seen,”  and  the 
marginal  reading  suggests  this,  “Faith  is  the 
giving  substance  to  things  hoped  for,  the  test 
of  things  not  seen.” 

Each  gives  an  idea,  and  yet  not  all  of  them 
exhaust  the  word.  The  difficulty  is  in  trying 
to  define  a  spiritual  act  or  grace  by  words  de¬ 


rived  from  physical  things;  substance  and 
assurance  a*e  derived  from  the  idea  of  a  foun¬ 
dation,  and  evidence  also  stands  for  its  result 
or  conviction.  The  writer  seems  to  labor  to 
express  the  idea  that  faith  is  not  something 
visionary  and  shadowy  and  uncertain  and  un¬ 
substantial,  but  a  real,  present  possession,  and 
as  sure  as  anything  can  be  that  we  have  in 
view.  A  thing  hoped  for  may  be  just  as  sure 
as  a  present  reality.  It  is  future  now,  but  will 
in  its  time  become  present.  A  thing  seen  can¬ 
not  be  the  subject  of  hope.  A  hope  may  have 
fu^est  assurance  and  be  the  basis  of  life  itself. 
Thus  a  good  hope  is  future  certainty.  When 
one  says  he  hopes  to  be  saved,  he  does  not 
mean  that  he  has  any  doubt  about  it,  but  only 
that  he  expects  it  as  a  future  event.  It  is  not 
faith,  but  credulity,  which  rests  on  no  reason¬ 
able  basis. 

The  Bible  would  bave  one  be  able  to  give  a 
reason  for  the  hope  that  is  in  him.  Faith  is 
belief  on  the  ground  of  reasonable  evidence. 
Such  evidence  is  testimony  or  proof  sufficient 
to  produce  a  firm  conviction.  There  must  be 
more  evidence  for  than  against  it.  Such  a 
conviction  is  a  reasonable  basis  of  action.  In¬ 
deed,  faith  is  a  far  better  and  surer  possaesion 
than  a  material  substance.  The  title  to  land 
may  be  invalid,  money  may  be  stolen  and 
banks  break  and  houses  burn  and  the  world 
must  finally  be  given  up,  but  faitb  is  within 
oneself  and  a  part  of  oneself  and  abides 
with  one,  and  cannot  be  stolen  or  destroyed. 
Its  possessor  alone  can  give  it  up,  or  injure, 
or  destroy  it.  It  is  in  the  keeping  of  his  rea¬ 
son  and  becomes  a  part  of  bis  experience,  and 
grows  stronger  and  richer  with  trial.  And 
whatever  is  true  of  faith  iu  (leneral,  as  in  na¬ 
ture,  or  law,  or  government,  or  in  persons,  is 
much  more  true  of  faith  in  God,  If  one  can 
and  must  exercise  a  reasonable  faith  in  men 
in  every-day  business  and  social  life,  much 
more  can  he  have  faith  in  God. 

The  Bible,  composed  of  sixty-six  books,  and 
uniting  in  one  harmonious  scheme  of  religion,’ 
proves  itself  to  be  inspired  of  God  and  a  divine 
rule  of  faith  and  life  and  saving  truth.  Its 
Gospel  is  the  power  of  God  unto  salvation  to  all 
who  believe.  It  is  reasonable  to  believe  that 
this  Book  is  the  Word  of  God,  since  it  presents 
convincing  evidences  or  proofs  to  an  unpreju¬ 
diced  reasoner  and  to  a  true  believer.  If  it  be 
reasonable  to  believe  it  to  be  inspired  of  God, 
it  is  then  reasonable  to  open  and  read  it  and 
to  receive  and  believe  what  it  says  concerning 
God  and  man  and  life  and  death  and  sin  and 
salvation,  and  to  guide  the  life  by  it. 

Abel  trusted  the  Word  of  God  concerning  sin 
and  sacrifice  and  salvation  and  was  approved 
of  Him.  Enoch’s  faith  affected  his  life  or 
walk,  and  was  active  or  living,  and  produced 
practical  righteousness.  It  was  so  well 
pleasing  to  God  that  He  translated  him 
that  he  should  not  see  death.  Nothing  so 
pleases  God  as  faith  in  Him.  This  takes  Him 
at  His  word,  trusts  in  Him,  and  obeys  Him. 
It  goes  to  Him  for  wisdom  and  strength  and 
help,  and  guides  the  life  by  His  Word.  It 
I  waits  on  Him  with  a  childlike  trust.  It  lives 
a  life  of  prayer.  Here  is  added  another  and 
a  simpler  definition  of  faith,  “He  that  coinetb 
to  God  must  believe  that  He  is  and  that  He  is 
a  rewarder  of  them  that  seek  after  Him.”  A 
belief  in  the  existence  of  God  lies  at  the  very 
foundation  of  hope.  It  is  the  greatest  truth. 
Jehoavh  is  the  only  living  and  true  God.  The- 
first  commandment,  “Thou  shalt  have  no  other 
Gods  before  Me,”  shows  the  supreme  relation 
between  the  fact  of  His  existence  and 
man’s  creation.  The  fool  says  in  his  heart, 
not  in  his  bead.  No  God.  The  heavens 
declare  Him,  and  the  heart  shows  Him  forth. 
Everything  living  speaks  of  Him.  These  tell 
us  of  a  God,  a  Spirit  infinite,  eternal,  and  un- 
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changeable  in  being,  wisdom,  power,  holiness, 
justice,  goodness,  and  truth.  He  who  made 
man  must  have  existed  eternally  by  His  own 
power,  and  have  been  all  that  He  has  made 
man  to  be  and  all  that  he  is  capable  of  think¬ 
ing  of  bis  Creator.  , 

A  belief  in  God’s  being  carries  with  it  a  be¬ 
lief  in  His  providence.  He  who  created  all 
things  must  be  interested  in  what  He  has 
made  so  as  to  guide  and  rule  over  it.  He  made 
all  for  His  own  glory.  Having  made  man  in 
His  own  image  He  must  be  sovereign  over 
him.  He  made  him  for  a  purpose,  and  this 
demands  that  He  give  him  a  law  for  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  his  life.  Every  attribute  of  God  will 
be  manifest  in  His  relation  to  man.  And  man 
must  see  that  in  God  he  lives  and  moves  and 
has  bis  being. 

While  God’s  authority  is  supreme.  His  prov¬ 
idence  must  reach  to  all  places  and  events  and 
be  the  spring  of  blessings.  The  fact  of  God’s 
presence  will  be  men’s  greatest  spring  of  ac 
tion.,  giving  fear  to  disobey,  and  trust  and  joy 
an  hope  with  obedience.  God  cannot  be  God 
and  not  reward  those  who  seek  Him.  The 
very  stability  of  all  things  depends  on  His  un¬ 
changeable  character  for  truth  and  faithful¬ 
ness.  If  He  could  lie,  there  would  be  an  end 
of  all  faith.  If  He  could  be  unfaithful,  in 
whom  could  we  trust?  Should  all  men  prove 
faithless,  we  cannot  let  go  the  faithfulness  of 
God.  This  is  the  last  hope  for  righteousness. 
The  divine  character  for  holiness  and  justice 
and  mercy  and  goodness  and  truth  cannot 
change.  It  is  His  unchangeable  purpose  to 
hear  prayer.  He  made  man  that  he  might  go 
to  Him  in  his  need.  His  fatherhood  implies 
freedom  of  access  for  His  children. 

There  are  times  in  life  when  all  anchors  slip 
except  that  of  God’s  being  and  faithfulness. 
But  for  belief  in  His  good  providence  we  should 
sink  into  utter  hopelessness  and  despair.  Our 
dear  ones  go  out  from  us  into  the  darkness  of 
death,  beyond  where  we  can  see  and  into  what 
we  know  not,  and  go  in  a  way  we  cannot  un¬ 
derstand.  We  are  afflicted,  stricken,  dumb, 
and  hopeless  but  for  this.  God  is,  God  is 
good.  He  is  Love,  He  loves  us.  He  knows.  He 
doeth  all  things  well.  In  some  way,  some 
time,  we  shall  see  it  and  be  satsided. 

Our  faith  restores  us,  comforts  and  saves  us. 
We  are  reconciled,  yea,  we  rejoice  in  God  and 
drink  the  bitter  cup,  saying,  “Not  my  will, 
but  Thine  be  done.”  We  would  not,  dare  not 
have  it  our  way.  “  Let  Him  do  what  seemeth 
to  Him  good.”  Thus  God  is  a  present  help, 
and  faith  the  most  practical  guide  to  conduct. 
God  can  demand  nothing  less  of  us,  and  we 
cannot  give  less  and  be  pleasing  to  Him.  The 
very  fact  that  He  wants  us  to  trust  Him 
wholly  proves  that  He  would  hless  us  always. 

So  faith  pleases  God  and  honors  Him  and 
gives  us  access  and  assistance.  We  abide  in  a 
continuous  sense  of  His  presence  and  in  His 
fellowship.  Prayer  is  not  only  the  greatest 
necessity,  but  the  greatest  privilege.  And 
this  becomes,  not  an  occasional  act,  but  a 
constant  factor  of  life,  a  spirit  of  life,  a  devo¬ 
tion  of  life,  and  ceaseless  worship.  Thus  faith 
is  more  than  believing  about  God,  however 
correctly,  it  is  believing  in  Him,  trusting  Him, 
so  as  to  live  in  dependence  on  Him  and  accord¬ 
ing  to  His  Word.  It  denies  self  and  subordi¬ 
nates  all  things  to  Him.  Faith  becomes  a  life 
of  continuous  believing  in  God,  of  prayer 
without  ceasing.  As  such  it  is  the  greatest 
deed  of  one’s  life,  that  which  joins  one  to 
God.  It  is  the  highest  righteousness  and  the 
spring  of  right  doing. 

And  faith  in  Christ,  the  Son  of  God,  is  a 
saving  grace.  God  sets  Him  forth  as  the 
Saviour  from  sin  unto  eternal  life.  And  the 
alone  condition  of  salvation  is  that  one  believes 
in  Him,  which  implies  repentance  for  sin  and 


a  life  of  holiness.  Such  faith  is  not  a  belief 
about  Christ,  but  a  belief  in  Him,  which 
trusts  pardon  and  reconciliation  and  future 
conduct  in  His  hands.  Nor  is  it  trust  in  any 
doctrine  about  Christ  or  any  creed  but  in 
Christ  himself,  personally.  It  looks  not  to 
what  we  do  in  the  act,  or  do  for  Him,  but  to 
what  He  is  and  does  and  shall  do,  not  as  a  re¬ 
ward,  but  freely  and  in  love  for  us.  This  not 
only  assents  to  what  He  is  and  says,  but  has 
such  a  conviction  of  it  that  it  approves  it  and 
receives  and  appropriates  and  rests  upon  it  and 
lives  by  it. 

The  roll  call  of  the  heroes  of  faith  give  tes¬ 
timony  of  what  faith  is  and  does.  Noah  was 
wise  in  working  on  forty  years  in  expectation 
of  what  God  had  told  him  should  come  to  pass. 
Abraham  was  wise  in  leaving  his  country  and 
going  he  knew  not  where  at  God’s  command, 
leaving  the  future  with  Him,  and  his  reward 
was  glorious.  Moses  chose  wisely  in  forsaking 
Pharoah  and  becoming  the  deliverer  of  the 
Hebrews,  giving  up  the  pleasures  of  sin  and 
living  as  seeing  Him  who  was  invisible.  This 
chain  of  witnesses  testifying  to  the  faith  of 
Christ  should  lead  us  to  put  aside  every  en¬ 
cumbrance  and  hinderance  and  persevere  in 
the  faith  to  the  end  looking  unto  Jesus,  the 
Author  and  Perfecter  of  our  faith.  He  is  our 
Captain,  and  will  lead  to  certain  victory,  who 
has  overcome  sin  and  Satan  and  is  at  the  right 
hand  of  God,  to  come  again  as  Judge  and  Sa¬ 
viour.  With  such  a  Captain  we  need  never 
fear  to  do  whatever  He  commands  or  to  go 
where  He  lends. 


LOKU  KOSKBEHY  AND  THE  DERBY. 

The  London  Christian  Commonwealth  of 
June  6th  expostulates  with  the  British  Prime 
Minister  in  terms  not  to  be  misunderstood : 

“Although  the  House  of  Commons  did  not 
adjourn  for  the  Derby,  many  of  the  members 
were  present  at  the  race.  While  this  may  be 
bad  enough,  it  certainly  is  not  so  bad  as  an 
official  recognition  of  the  occasion.  For  the 
British  Prime  Minister  to  be  present  at  Epsom, 
not  merely  as  a  spectator,  but  as  a  participator 
in  the  principal  event  of  the  day,  is  simply  a 
disgrace.  When  his  horse  won  the  Derby  last 
year  it  was  very  plainly  pointed  out  to  him 
that  he  was  lending  his  great  name  to  the 
fosterning  of  what,  in  the  eyes  of  a  very  large 
portion  of  the  community,  was  a  national 
curse.  The  breeding  of  fine  horses  may  be  a 
laudable  object,  and  the  racing  of  them  may 
be  in  itself  an  innocent  diversion,  but  Lord 
Rosebery  must  know  that  racing  in  1895  is  not 
carried  on  either  for  the  rearing  of  fine  horses 
or  for  the  sake  of  innocent  diversion.  The 
cancer  is  not  an  internal  growth.  Its  lotbsome 
signs  have  reached  the  point  where  even  the 
casual  observer  must  see  them.  And  the 
British  Prime  Minister  throws  in  his  lot  with 
those  who  pay  no  heed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
disease.  For  the  second  year  in  succession  he 
has  won  the  Derby.  Now,  if  Lord  Rosebery 
thinks  that  he  can  be  at  the  head  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  which  is  pledged  to  reform,  and  can  at 
the  same  time  patronize  one  of  the  greatest 
anti-moral  agencies  of  the  day,  it  is  time  for 
him  to  know  that  this  cannot  be.  We  are,  on 
the  whole,  strongly  in  favor  of  Liberal  meas¬ 
ures,  and  in  a  large  degree  advocate  the  pro¬ 
gram  to  which  Lord  Rosebery  is  pledged,  but 
we  are  only  voicing  the  sentiments  of  thou¬ 
sands  of  voters  when  we  state  that,  frankly, 
we  would  rather  have  a  Conservative  Govern¬ 
ment  in  power  than  have  a  sporting  Peer  at 
the  head  of  a  professedly  reform  Government. 
Talk  about  reform !  We  prefer  actions  to 
words,  and  Lord  Rosebery’s  actions  do  not 
please  the  “Conscience,”  which  has  more  be¬ 
hind  it  than  even  the  word  nonconformity  can 
suggest.  We  want  a  new  Premier-  a  Conserva¬ 
tive  rather  than  a  sport.  ” 


ANTIPAS 

And.  Other  Children  Whom  Jesus  Loved. 

"Christ  the  Lover  of  Children  is  the  Lesson  for 
Children.”— V.  T.  Farwell. 

CHAPTER  XXXIII. 

For  the  next  few  days  the  children  saw  lit¬ 
tle  of  Jesus.  He  was  entirely  occupied  through 
the  day  in  teaching  in  the  temple  or  talking 
with  the  rabbis  and  the  priests,  and  at  night 
he  went  out  to  Bethany,  where  be  devoted 
himself  especially  to  the  Twelve.  Antipas  ob¬ 
tained  leave  of  his  uncle  to  have  Bar- joses  with 
him,  for  the  friendship  which  had  grown  up 
between  the  two  boys  in  the  happy  days  in 
Galilee  had  too  strong  a  bond  in  their  love  for 
Jesus  to  have ’been  weakened  by  a  year  of  sep¬ 
aration.  Ezra  and  Ruth,  with  Janna,  bad 
found  a  lodging  with  friends  in  the  city,  and 
Obed  and  Nathan  were  still  camping  in  their 
booth  on  the  hillside.  From  time  to  time  the 
children  met,  as  Bar- joses  was  exploring  the 
city  under  the  guidance  of  Antipas  and  Mark. 
Sometimes  they  met  in  the  temple,  and  one  day 
Jesus  came  into  the  Court  of  the  Women  where 
they  were.  At  once  Janna  raised  the  cry, 
“Hosanna  to  the  Son  of  David  I”  Nathan  took  it 
up,  and  the  elder  boys  followed,  and  the  other 
children  there,  boys  who  had  come  with  their 
parents  to  the  temple  for  the  first  time,  joined 
in  the  cry,  till  all  the  courts  of  the  Lord’s 
house  rang  with  the  children’s  glad  shouts  of 
praise. 

Some  of  the  chief  priests  and  rabbis  indig¬ 
nantly  appealed  to  Jesus  to  stop  them.  To 
have  attempted  themselves  to  stop  them  was 
more  than  they  dared  do,  for  they  greatly 
feared  that  the  people  would  break  out  in  open 
revolt  if  they  said  anything  against  the  claims 
of  Jesus.  But  Jesus  smiled  over  at  the  chil¬ 
dren— they  remembered  it  afterwards  in  the 
dreadful  moment  when  they  next  saw  him  smile 
— and  answered,  quoting  one  of  the  Psalms, 
“Did  you  never  read,  ‘Out  of  the  mouth  of 
babes  and  sucklings  thou  has  perfected  praise  ?”^ 
And  BO  the  children  shouted  on  until  Jesus 
went  out  of  the  temple  to  return  to  Bethany. 

Sometimes  the  boys  lingered  in  the  outskirts 
of  the  crowd  that  gathered  around  Jesus  as 
he  taught,  and  heard  the  parables  with  which 
he  plainly  showed  the  rulers  that  be  was  the 
Messiah  and  what  was  the  nature  of  his  king¬ 
dom,  or  warned  them  against  the  awful  danger 
of  refusing  him.  Sometime  they  heard  him 
arguing  with  them. 

Mark  and  Antipas,  who  were  more  familiar 
with  the  secret  purposes  of  the  priests  and 
scribes  than  Bar- joses  was,  thought  sometimes 
that  the  rulers  were  trying  to  entrap  him  into 
giving  them  some  pretext  for  accusing  him  be¬ 
fore  the  Roman  governor ;  but  if  so,  they  failed, 
for  he  always  answered  them  in  such  a  way 
that  they  were  filled  with  confusion.  Once 
they  heard  him  utter  very  awful  woes  against 
the  scribes  and  Pharisees,  calling  them  hypo¬ 
crites,  and  once  they  heard  him  mourn  over 
Jerusalem  in  words  of  heart-breaking  tender¬ 
ness.  Once  they  heard  him  speak  kindly  of  a 
poor  widow  who  had  put  less  than  half  a  cent 
into  the  treasury,  saying  that  she  had  put  in 
more  than  they  all  with  their  rich  gifts ;  and 
Bar- joses,  who  had  seen  him  feed  five  thou¬ 
sand  men  with  the  little  store  of  food  that  he 
himself  had  brought  as  an  offering  to  his  dear 
Master,  well  understood  how  true  it  was  that 
the  gift  of  love  might  be  made  incomparably 
valuable  by  the  Master’s  blessing.  And  once 
they  heard  him  cry  aloud  so  that  all  could 
bear,  “He  that  believeth  in  me  believeth  not 
in  me,  but  in  Him  that  sent  me.  And  he  that 
beholdeth  me  beholdeth  Him  that  sent  me. 

I  am  come  a  light  into  the  world  that  whoso¬ 
ever  believeth  on  me  may  not  abide  in  dark  - 
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ness.  .  .  .  Even  as  the  Father  bath  said  unto 
me.  so  I  speak  I” 

One  thing  Bar  joses  noticed— be  said  noth¬ 
ing  about  it  even  to  Antipas,  though  be 
thought  about  it  much— whenever  he  saw  the 
Twelve  surrounding  Jesus,  he  observed  that 
the  face  of  Judas  of  Kerioth  was  turned  away 
from  him,  and  that  it  was  dark  and  lowering. 
And  one  evening  he  was  startled  to  hear  Nico- 
demus  say,  “I  met  one  of  the  Master’s  disci¬ 
ples  going  into  the  high  priest’s  bouse  to  day 
as  I  came  out.  I  can  hardly  think  what  he 
could  have  to  do  there.” 

Then  Bar  joses  thought  it  might  be  well  to 
tell  the  good  Rabbi  what  he  had  observed  of 
Judas,  and  Nicodemus  meditated  long  and 
painfully  on  what  Bar-joses  told  him.  But 
finally  he  said.  “I  cannot  think  there  can  be 
any  meaning  in  it,  not  immediately  at  least, 
for  this  very  day  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council 
it  was  decided  to  do  nothing  against  Jesus 
during  the  festival  week,  for  fear  of  making 
an  uprising  among  the  people.  And  besides, 
my  boy,  I  cannot  think  it  possible  that  one 
who  has  lived  all  this  time  in  daily  compan¬ 
ionship  with  our  Lord  can  do  aught  but  love 
him.  He  could  not  wish  to  do  him  harm." 

And  Bar-joses  felt  sure  that  he  could  not. 

But  the  next  morning  the  boy  met  Peter  and 
John  in  the  street  and  they  told  him  that  the 
Twelve  had  spent  the  whole  of  the  previous 
day  alone  with  the  Master,  and  that  he  had 
told  them  of  dreadful  tribulations  that  were 
before  them,  and  that  be  was  to  leave  them 
for  a  while,  but  that  he  would  come  back 
suddenly,  at  some  time  when  they  did  not  ex¬ 
pect  him,  and  their  reward  would  be  glorious. 
They  would  not  mind  the  tribulations,  John 
said,  for  the  sake  of  the  glorious  end.  But 
Jesus  had  again  repeated  those  shocking  words 
about  being  crucified.  And  now  he  had  sent 
them  out  secretly  to  a  place  that  they  them¬ 
selves  did  not  yet  know,  with  a  sign  by  which 
to  find  it,  to  prepare  for  the  Passover,  as  if 
he  knew  that  danger  was  very  near. 

Bar-joses  went  home  with  a  weight  of  dread 
upon  his  b.art. 

Just  before  evening  Mark  came  to  see  Anti¬ 
pas  and  Bar  joses,  and  told  them  that  Jesus 
and  the  Twelve  had  already  assembled  to  take 
the  Passover  by  themselves  in  the  guest  cham¬ 
ber  of  his  mother’s  house. 

John  had  listened  to  his  Lord’s  warnings  of 
sorrow  and  promises  of  future  glory  with 
heart  divided  between  anguish  and  exultation. 
The  fiery,  impetuous  boy  of  eighteen,  whose 
whole  heart  had  gone  forth  in  a  blaze  of  love 
the  first  day  he  ever  saw  Jesus,  had  become 
now  a  man  of  twenty-one,  young  still,  and  still 
impetuous  and  fiery,  but  maturing  fast  through 
the  deep  love  that  had  taken  possession  of  his 
whole  being,  subduing  the  leaping  flames  of 
his  passions  into  a  steady  glow,  and  transfer¬ 
ring  headlong  impetuosity  into  burning  zeal. 
Loving  his  Master  as  he  did,  he  trusted  him 
thoroughly,  believed  in  him  absolutely,  was 
willing  to  sufiTer  for  him  whatever  he  might 
ask,  but  still  had  not  for  a  moment  thought 
anything  other  than  that  the  kingdom  must 
be  one  of  external  rule  as  well  as  internal 
obedience.  His  Lord’s  teachings  confused  and 
subdued  him.  but  did  not  make  him  see  the 
future  in  any  other  light.  And  so  it  was  with 
Peter,  who,  though  ten  years  older  than  John 
and  differing  from  him  in  many  respects,  was 
most  like  him  in  the  love  he  bore  his  Lord. 

Now  they  were  gathered  at  supper  in  the  up¬ 
per  chamber.  Notwithstanding  the  intense 
solemnity  of  the  moment,  when  to  each  one  it 
seemed  as  if  the  crisis  must  soon  come,  the  dis¬ 
ciples  had  entered  the  room  in  sharp  contention 
ns  to  who  should  be  greatest  in  the  kingdom  soon 
to  be  proclaimed.  With  the  unfailing  patience 


of  all  the  years  that  they  had  been  together 
Jesus  bad  reminded  them  that  the  greatest 
was  he  who  served  others  most;  and  rising 
from  the  table,  he  had  laid  aside  his  upper 
garment  and  girded  himself  with  a  towel  like 
a  servant,  and  had  poured  water  into  a  basin 
and  washed  the  feet  of  them  all.  Then,  the 
lesson  taught,  he  bad  reclined  among  them, 
John  with  his  head  upon  his  Master’s  breast, 
Judas  on  the  Master’s  other  side,  Peter  oppo¬ 
site  John,  and  the  rest  as  they  liked  best ;  and 
so  they  had  eaten  the  paschal  feast.  And 
John  had  been  more  blissfully  happy  than 
words  could  say,  lying  there  next  his  Lord, 
till  in  the  midst  of  the  feast  the  Master  bad 
grown  very  sad  and  had  said  that  one  of  them 
would  betray  him.  To  John  it  came  like  a 
thunderclap— it  was  impossible,  it  could  not 
be  true  !  And  the  Lord  by  a  sign  had  shown 
him  that  the  betrayer  was  Judas ;  and  when 
the  supper  was  ended  he  had  permitted  Judas 
to  go  away— no  one  but  John  knew  why. 

But  he  soon  forgot  all  about  Judas.  For 
now  the  Lord,  with  simple,  loving  words,  gave 
to  them  bread  and  wine  as  symbols  of  his  body 
and  blood,  and  bade  them  do  in  this  manner 
always  in  memory  of  him.  And  then  be  talked 
with  them  far  into  the  night.  He  was  going 
away,  but  not  to  leave  them  alone.  He  would 
send  the  Holy  Spirit  to  be  always  with  them, 
bringing  to  their  remembrance  all  that  he  had 
taught  them.  And  they  were  not  to  feel  that 
they  were  separated  from  him,  but  to  abide  in 
him  as  closely  and  be  as  really  joined  to  him 
as  the  branch  is  to  the  vine.  And  his  peace 
was  to  be  always  with  them.  In  the  world 
they  would  have  tribulation,  but  they  must 
be  of  good  cheer,  for  he  had  overcome  the 
world. 

Then  he  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven  and 
prayed,  asking  the  Father  to  glorify  him,  ask¬ 
ing  that  they  might  be  sanctified  in  the  truth 
and  perfected  into  one  with  him  and  with  the 
Father,  and  that  they  might  be  with  him  to 
behold  his  eternal  glory. 

And  then,  the  hours  having  gone  on  far  into 
the  night,  they  sang  the  Passover  hymn  and 
went  out  to  the  Mount  of  Olives,  to  a  garden 
where  Jesus  alwaj’S  loved  to  go  with  them  — 
the  Garden  of  Gethsemane. 

Late  that  night  a  message  came  from  the 
High  Priest  to  Nicodemus,  summoning  him  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  the  Council. 

A  little  later,  while  Bar-joses  and  Antipas, 
made  anxious  by  the  summons  of  Nicodemus, 
were  talking  together  before  lying  down  again 
to  sleep,  they  heard  voices  at  the  entrance, 
then  hasty  steps,  and  Mark  rushed  in,  in  a 
paroxysm  of  agony,  and  throwing  himself  upon 
the  divan,  said  between  sobs  and  tears  that 
Jesus  had  been  arrested. 

They  were  stunned.  After  all  these  days  of 
anxiety  it  came  upon  them  as  if  they  had 
never  thought  of  danger.  They  sat  rigid, 
looking  at  Mark’s  tears  without  the  power  to 
weep  or  make  a  sign.  At  last  Bar-joses  said 
huskily,  “How?” — his  parched  lips  would  say 
no  more. 

And  Mark  told  how,  long  after  the  house 
was  still  and  he  had  gone  to  bed,  he  heard  a 
noise,  and  looking  out,  there  were  men  and 
temple  officers  with  torches  and  swords  and 
staves,  and  Judas  at  their  head,  and  when 
they  asked  for  Jesus  and  were  told  that  he 
had  left  the  house,  they  went  away.  And  he 
had  risen  and  hastily  cast  on  bis  abbas  and 
hurried  after,  and  followed  them  to  the  garden 
on  Olivet;  Gethsemane;  and  there  Jesus  had 
come  forth  to  them  with  his  disciples,  and 
Judas  bad  gone  up  and  kissed  him,  and  by 
that  dastard  deed  had  made  him  known  to  the 
officers. 

“Oh.”  he  exclaimed  with  sudden  fury,  “I 


hope  his  very  soul  was  burned  with  remorse 
when  the  Master  said  to  him,  ‘Judas,  do  you 
betray  the  Son  of  Man  with  a  kissT’  ” 

Mark  burst  into  a  sobbing  cry,  and  the  other 
two  sat  speechless.  At  last  Antipas  said,  in  a 
trembling  voice,  “And  what  then,  Markf” 
“Why,  then,"  said  Mark,  “it  seemed  as  if 
the  whole  rabble  felt  the  awe  of  Jesus ;  they 
staggered,  and  many  of  them  fell  on  the 
ground.  But  Jesus  stood  waiting,  and  pres¬ 
ently  they  got  up  and  be  gave  himself  up  to 
them.  But  first  he  made  them  promise  to  let 
his  disciples  go,  and  Peter  drew  a  sword  and 
cut  off  the  ear  of  one  of  them  ;  and  Jesus  bade 
him  put  away  his  sword,  for  he  would  drink 
the  cup  his  Father  had  given  him.  And  then.” 
said  Mark,  with  another  burst  of  tears,  “he 
asked  them— oh,  so  gently  and  courteously  1— 
to  release  him  a  moment,  and  they  obeyed  as 
if  he  were  their  Master,  not  their  prisoner, 
and  he  touched  the  man’s  ear  and  healed  it. 
And  then  they  led  him  away,  and  I  did  not 
see  what  became  of  the  disciples,  for  one  of 
the  officers  saw  me  and  chased  me  and  caught 
me  by  the  abbas.  I  could  only  get  away  by 
leaving  it  in  his  hand.  But  I  ran  to  Obed’s 
booth  on  the  hillside  and  he  gave  me  an  abbas 
to  wrap  me  in,  and  then  I  came  here." 

There  was  no  sleep  for  the  boys  that  night. 
Shivering  and  weeping  and  sometimes  praying, 
they  waited  for  Nicodemus  to  come  home 
from  the  Council. 

Louise  Seymour  Houghton. 

(To  be  Concluded.) 


PROF.  WBUMmOND’S  “ASCENT  OF  MAN.” 

The  Free  Church  Assembly  had  two  or  three 
overtures  before  it,  calling  upon  that  body  to 
take  action,  in  view  of  the  heresies  contained 
in  the  last  volume  of  this  distinguished  writer. 
A  certain  Rev.  Murdo  Macaskill,  speaking  in 
support  of  the  overture  from  the  Presbytery  of 
Dingwall,  contended  that  there  was  a  complete 
contradiction  between  the  scheme  set  forth  by 
Professor  Drummond  and  the  teaching  of  Holy 
Scripture  Mr.  Macaskill  is  described  as  having 
been  very  loud  and  long.  He  was  especially 
severe  upon  professors,  whom  he  regards  as  a 
tyrannical,  intellectual  oligarchy  within  the 
Church.  He  said  that  their  writings  were  at 
the  root  of  all  the  misery  and  dissension  in  the 
Church,  and  that  it  was  time  they  (the  mem¬ 
bers)  should  assert  themselves  and  refuse  to  be 
trampled  upon  by  any  professorial  guild. 
Some  members  urged  that,  in  respect  of  Pro¬ 
fessor  Drummond’s  illness  abroad,  the  over¬ 
tures  should  be  departed  from ;  but  this  pro¬ 
posal  found  little  favor.  Among  other  motions 
was  one  by  Mr.  D.  Mitchell  to  remit  the  over¬ 
tures  and  consideration  of  Professor  Drum¬ 
mond’s  book  to  the  College  Committee, 
with  power  to  invite  the  author  to  a  con¬ 
ference  on  the  subject.  Principal  Rainy, 
in  a  very  able  speech,  moved  a  resolution  to 
the  effect  that  the  .4ssembly  did  not  find 
grounds  for  ordering  a  judicial  investigation 
into  the  teaching  of  the  book,  and,  while  ex¬ 
pressing  sympathy  with  anxious  members,  re¬ 
minded  them  that  the  Church  was  in  no  way 
committed  to  the  speculations.  In  seconding 
this  resolution  the  Rev.  Dr.  Stalker  said  that 
Professor  Drummond  intended  to  follow  up 
“The  Ascent  of  Man”  with  a  work  dealing 
with  ethics  and  religion.  In  his  closing  sen¬ 
tence  Dr.  Stalker  referred  to  the  Christlike 
character,  the  unselfish,  holy  life  of  Professor 
Drummond,  urged  the  Assembly  to  generous 
sympathy,  and  to  send  a  message  of  love  and 
confidence  across  the  sea  to  him,  and  not  a 
cold  and  reluctant  acquittal.  On  a  divison. 
Principal  Rainy’s  resolution  was  adopted  by 
274  votes  to  151. 
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THE  HERMIT  CHILD. 

I'm  a  little  bermlt  child. 

Round  behind  the  apple  tree. 

Hidden  by  the  tansy  stalks. 

Where  I  am  no  one  can  see. 

Do  you  think  mamma  could  know. 

When  she  did  not  see  me  go? 

On  the  ground  a  beetle  crawls. 

Here  a  web  all  wet  with  dew; 

Through  the  tansy  leaves  the  sun 
Bit  by  bit  comes  creeping  through. 

How  surprised  mamma  would  be 
If  she  knew  the  things  1  see. 

I  will  play  this  is  my  bower. 

Where  I  like  a  hermit  dwell. 

If  mamma  should  search  for  me. 

Neither  bird  nor  bee  will  tell. 

And  1  think  she  never  walks 
Over  by  these  tansy  stalks. 

She  will  think  me  in  the  fields. 

Maybe  wandering  by  the  brook; 

She  may  walk  for  miles  and  miles, 

If  she  once  sets  forth  to  look. 

But  if  she  should  pass  the  wall, 

1  will  laugh  aloud  and  call. 

It  is  rather  lonely  here; 

No  one  seems  to  care  or  know 
If  I  stay  here  all  day  long. 

If  I  let  my  dinner  go, 

I  should  think  mam  a  would  be 
Searching  everywhere  for  me. 

Hark  I  What’s  that  ?  Mamma  that  calls— 
Kitty,  'neath  the  apple  tree. 

In  behind  the  tansy  stalks, 

Kitty,  come  straight  home  to  me !” 

Oh,  mamma,  how  could  you  tell 
Where  I  hid  myself  so  well  ?” 

—The  Independent. 


IN  THE  WAY  OF  SUGGESTION. 

The  roses  love  to  wear  pink, 

The  violets  love  to  wear  blue— 

Pretty  ones,  you  must  know  best 
What  is  becoming  to  you ! 

What  wrlll  you  think  if  we  say 
That  this  would  be  beautiful  too— 

If  violets  should  sometimes  wear  pink 
And  roses  should  sometimes  wear  blue? 

-M.  J.  H. 


VACATION  TIME  AGAIN. 

Yes,  dear  children,  it  is  almost  vacation 
time  again,  and  I  know  you  are  all  very  happy. 
No  doubt  you  like  the  school  days,  and  would 
be  sorry  to  give  them  up  for  “good  and  all,” 
as  you  say.  Yet  the  days  that  come  in  the 
summer  are  long  and  hot,  and  you  would 
rather  get  up  in  the  morning  without  any  re¬ 
gard  for  the  school  bell,  and  only  have  to  time 
yourselves  to  the  recreations  planned  as  each 
new  day  comes  along.  There  are  a  great  many 
things  to  be  learned  outside  of  the  school¬ 
room.  If  you  go  into  the  country  you  will 
find  plenty  of  object  lessons,  if  you  have  eyes 
to  see  them  and  ears  to  hear  them. 

City  children  are  quite  apt  to  think  country 
children  do  not  know  nearly  as  much  as  they 
do,  but  let  me  tell  you  that  city  children  are 
very  much  behind  country  children  so  far  as 
the  study  of  nature  and  animal  life  is  con 
cerned. 

Out-of-doors  the  eyes  that  look  for  them 
will  find  beautifnl  pictures.  Your  city  pictures 
do  not  give  you  such  a  wide  expanse  of  blue 
sky,  such  forest-clad  hills,  and  such  grand 
trees.  All  the  trees  are  teeming  with  life. 
These  are  the  homes  of  thousands  of  birds,  of 
happy  squirrels  who  run  up  and  down  the 
large  trunks  when  you  are  not  looking ;  they 
are  very  shy  of  the  children’s  bright  eyes, 
though. 

You  may  think  you  know  a  great  deal,  be¬ 
cause  you  live  in  the  city,  but  you  will  find 
out  that  you  have  very  much  to  learn  yet,  and 
you  will  also  find  yourselves  wishing  to  ask 
many  questions  of  your  country  companions. 
Don’t  be  afraid  to  ask  questions  of  those  who 
know  more  than  you  do  about  matters  that  are 
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of  the  greatest  interest  to  us  all.  There  is 
nothing  that  makes  us  appear  so  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  of  others  as  to  pretend  to  know  what 
we  do  not,  and  try  to  talk  with  people  on  sub¬ 
jects  we  do  not  understand. 

The  country  child  learns  so  much  from  ob¬ 
serving  little  things.  John  Burroughs,  the 
great  student  of  nature,  tells  this  story:  “The 
other  morning  my  little  boy  and  J  set  out  to 
find  the  horse  who  had  got  out  the  pasture 
and  gone  off.  Had  he  gone  up  the  road  or 
down?  We  did  not  know,  but  we  imagined 
we  could  distinugish  his  track  going  down  the 
road,  so  we  began  our  search  in  that  direction. 
The  road  presently  led  through  a  piece  of 
woods.  Suddenly  my  little  boy  stopped. 
‘Papa,  see  that  spider’s  web  stretched  across 
the  road ;  our  horse  has  not  gone  this  way.  ” 
My  face  had  nearly  touched  the  web  or  cable 
of  the  little  spider,  which  stretched  completely 
across  the  road,  and  which  would  certainly 
have  been  swept  away  had  the  horse  or  any 
other  creature  passed  along  there  early  in  the 
morning.  The  boy’s  eye  was  sharper  than  my 
own,  and  had  been  paying  stricter  attention 
to  the  signs  and  objects  about  him.” 

It  is  very  entertaining  and  instructive  just 
to  watch  spiders.  A  gentleman  who  was  rest¬ 
ing  by  a  brook  one  day,  and  who  had  never 
given  a  thought  to  the  subject  of  spiders, 
learned  such  an  interesting  lesson  about  one 
that  he  made  a  study  of  the  wonderful  engi¬ 
neering  talent  that  insect  has.  He  saw  a  great 
spider  slip  from  his  hiding  place  among  the 
trees,  then  drop  with  the  agMity  of  a  rope 
dancer  to  pounce  upon  a  tiny'  fish  sporting  in 
the  rippling  waters.  In  an  instant  he  had  spun 
a  rope,  there  was  an  upward  jerk,  and  he  had 
caught  his  fish  for  dinner.  He  calculated  to 
a  hair’s  breadth,  he  had  measured  his  distance, 
and  the  leap  was  not  less  than  twelve  feet. 

At  evening  time  it  is  interesting  to  watch 
the  firefiys  as  they  fly  about  with  their  little 
lanterns  all  lighted.  Some  of  the  East  Indian 
children  catch  them  and  carry  them  gently  in 
their  hands  until  they  get  into  bed,  and, then 
they  set  them  loose  so  they  may  “light  them 
to  sleep.”  They  have  a  song  about  them, 
which,  translated  into  English,  gives  these 
words : 

"  Firefly,  firefly,  bright  little  thing 
Light  me  to  bed,  and  my  song  I  will  sing; 

Give  me  your  light,  as  you  fly  o'er  my  head, 

That  I  may  merrily  go  to  my  bed: 

Give  me  your  light  o’er  the  grass  as  you  creep. 

That  I  may  joyfully  go  to  my  sUep. 

Come,  little  firefly  I  come  little  beast ! 

Come !  and  I’ll  make  you  to-morrow  a  feast, 

Come,  little  candle,  that  flies  as  I  sing; 

Bright  little  fairy- bug- night’s  little  king; 

Come,  and  I’ll  dauce  as  yon  guido  me  along. 

Come,  and  I’ll  pay  you,  my  bug,  with  a  song." 

In  studying  nature  be  gentle  and  do  not 
break  up  homes  or  destroy  life.  An  old  far¬ 
mer  who  has  mowed  the  meadows  for  many  a 
year,  says  he  never  disturbs  the  nests  of  the 
little  birds  who  build  on  the  ground ;  he  al¬ 
ways  mows  around  the  grass  that  encloses 
their  homes,  and  makes  his  men  do  the  same. 
A  city  boy  came  to  that  farm  one  suminfer- 
and  as  soon  as  he  got  there  he  went  to  the 
barn,  took  out  the  farmer’s  horsewhip,  and 
began  to  whip  the  ant  hills  to  pieces,  and  lash 
the  swallows’  nests  in  the  barn,  and  try  to 
strike  the  little  chickens,  which  ran  crying  to 
their  mothers  and  crawled  under  their  wings, 
and  when  he  bad  been  on  that  farm  one  hour 
there  was  the  greatest  consternation  that  had 
ever  been  on  that  peaceful  place  before.  But 
the  good  old  farmer  soon  put  a  stop  to  such 
proceedings,  and  patiently  talked  with  the 
boy,  getting  him  interested  in  the  life  of  God’s 
dumb  creatures,  so  that  when  he  left  for  his 
city  home  the  dogs  and  the  cat  and  other  ani¬ 
mals  looked  as  if  they  really  felt  sorry  to  have 
him  go  away.  Dumb  animals  know  much 


more  than  we  give  them  credit  for,  and  even 
the  smallest  of  God’s  creatures  is  entitled  to 
a  proper  consideration  at  oar  bands. 

Now,  girls  and  boys,  I  wish  you  a  very  happy 
vacation  time.  Try  to  leam  something  new 
everyday  that  will  be  valuable  to  you  all  your 
life  long.  Wherever  you  may  be,  try  to  get 
the  most  and  best  out  of  the  life  and  condi¬ 
tions  about  you.  Susan  Teall  Perry. 


CHICKENS  IN  SCHOOL. 

You  have  heard  about  Mary’s  little  lamb  and 
how  it  went  to  school  one  day,  but  perhaps 
you  never  heard  about  the  chickens  that  went 
to  school.  The  author  of  “First  Days  with  the 
Contrabands,”  gives  this  incident  that  oc¬ 
curred  in  her  first  school  of  colored  children : 

One  morning  two  bright  and  clean  little 
girls,  ten  and  twelve  years  of  age,  came  and 
took  their  seats  as  soon  as  the  bell  rang.  We 
soon  heard  the  chirping  of  little  chickens,  and 
I  asked  if  any  one  had  chickesn  in  the  room. 

“Yes,  ma’am,”  came  the  faint  reply. 

“Who  is  it?” 

“Me,  ma’am,”  said  the  older  girl. 

“You,  Virginia!  Where?” 

“In  my  bosom,”  she  replied. 

“What  in  the  world  did  you  bring  chickens 
to  school  for?” 

To  this  she  tremblingly  replied:  “De  old 
m udder,  him  kill  all  but  tree  of  him  chickens, 
an’  titty” — a  name  she  gave  her  stepmother — 
“say  I  mus’  min’  dese.  An’  I  ’fraid  if  I  lef’ 
’em  home  de  rats  will  eat  ’em.  So  I  has  to 
bring  ’em  wid  me,  ’less’n  I  can’t  come  to 
school,  ma’am.” 

Sure  enough,  there  were  the  three  little 
creatures  snugly  nestled  in  the  bosom  of  her 
frock.  We  soon  found  a  box  in  which  they 
could  safely  be  kept  until  school  was  over. 


ONE  SOLDIER. 

A  Southern  newspaper  tells  the  story  of  a 
soldier  going  into  battle  who  heard  the  cry  of 
a  little  kitten.  He  stopped  a  moment,  found 
that  the  kitten  was  over  the  fence,  just  where 
the  shot  and  shell  were  falling  thickest,  but 
he  sprang  over  the  fence,  got  the  kitten,  and 
put  it  in  his  pocket,  saving  it  from  death.  The 
kitten  became  the  pet  of  the  battery,  and  took 
its  afternoon  naps,  in  times  of  peace,  on  top 
of  the  cannon.  The  bravest  are  the  most  ten¬ 
der-hearted.  It  is  the  bully  who  is  cruel,  and 
the  bully  is  usually  a  coward.  He  hurts  flies 
and  little  kittens,  and  steps  on  ant-hills  and 
pulls  off  butterflies’  wings.  He  thinks  it  fun 
to  whip  the  horse,  and  trip  up  small  boys. 
He  never  interferes  with  anything  big  enough 
to  hit  back. 

.  “  The  bravest  are  the  tenderest; 

The  loving  are  the  daring.’’ 


DEEP  PLACES. 

Few  of  us  could  tell,  off  hand,  how  far  into 
the  earth  man  has  penetrated  Stories  of  some 
of  the  depths  attained  seem  almost  incredible, 
yet  these  are  facts : 

The  deepest  mining  shaft  in  the  world  is 
located  at  Prizilram,  Bohemia.  It  is  a  lead 
mine,  and  4,000  feet  deep,  or  over  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile.  Think  of  it  I 

The  deepest  mine  in  the  world  is  near  Tour¬ 
ney,  Belgium:  it  is  8,542  feet  in  depth,  but 
unlike  the  lead  mine,  it  is  not  perpendiculr. 
The  deepest  hole  ever  bored  into  the  earth  is 
the  artesian  well  at  Potsdam,  which  is  5,500 
feet  in  depth.  The  deepest  coal  mines  in  Eng¬ 
land  are  the  Dunkirk  collieries  of  Lancashire, 
which  are  2,824  feet  in  depth.  The  deepest 
coal  shaft  in  the  United  States  is  located  at 
Pottsville,  Penn.  Severaf  years  ago  it  had 
reached  a  depth  of  1,567  reet.  The  deepest 
silver  mine  in  the  United  States  is  the  Yellow 
Jacket,  one  of  the  great  Comstock  system  at 
Virginia  City,  Nev.  ;  the  lower  levels  are  2,700 
feet  below  the  hoisting  works. 
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AB^WTELY  PURE 


WOMAN’S  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE  OF 
HOME  MISSIONS. 

“According  to  the  prayers  of  the  Church  are 
the  successes  of  the  Church.  ” — The  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer. 

This  thought  was  developed  at  the  usual 
Tuesday  morning  prayer-meeting  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  two  experiences  of  Moses  at  Rephi- 
dim,  recorded  in  Exodus,  seventeenth  chapter. 
The  above-named  writer  says  further:  “It  is 
probable  that  the  Lord  brought  Moses  to  Rephi- 
dim,  where  the  raging  mob  demanded  water, 
and  where  he  was  confronted  by  Amelek,  to 
counteract  all  uprisings  of  self-sufficiency,  and 
to  teach  him  the  narrow  limits  of  his  resources 
and  ability.  He  was  over  eighty  years  of  age, 
and  did  not  fight,  but  he  found  means  whereby 
to  serve.  .  .  .  What  are  mounds  of  difficulty 
and  mountains  of  impossibility  to  Ood?  Noth¬ 
ing.  He  says  ‘It  shall  be  done.’  ” 

Attention  was  called,  by  way  of  encourage¬ 
ment,  to  the  following  statement  made  by  a 
mission  teacher  and  published  in  the  Home 
Mission  Monthly:  “One  of  my  pupils  has  an 
important  position  in  the  Mormon  Church  as 
authorized  teacher.  He  is  a  boy  of  very  ordi¬ 
nary  ability,  and  was  one  evening  fin  obedi¬ 
ence  to  the  command  of  the  bishop)  making 
religious  calls  in  the  town.  At  one  place, 
speaking  of  the  superior  advantages  of  the 
Mormon  doctrine,  and  of  their  greater  light 
because  of  recent  and  frequent  revelations,  he 
said:  ‘These  sectarians  don’t  know  anything 
except  about  Jesus,  the  Saviour.  He  is  ail 
they  teach  and  preach  about.  ’  We  would  that 
we,  like  Paul,  might  ‘know  nothing  ’  among 
this  people  save  ‘Jesus  Christ  and  Him  cruci¬ 
fied.  ’  " 

Miss  Johnson,  writing  from  Fairview,  Utah, 
says:  “Some  children  walk  two  and  three 
miles  to  school,  but  usually  their  clothing 
gives  out  during  the  latter  part  of  the  winter, 
so  that  they  are  compelled  to  stay  at  home ; 
but  just  as  soon  as  the  -snow  is  off  the  streets 
— the  frost  still  in  the  ground — they  come 
without  shoes,  their  feet  tied  up  in  old  rags ; 
no  mittens,  no  cloak ;  such  things  are  a  posi¬ 
tive  luxury.  We  provide  for  as  many  as  we 
can.  As  the  people  see  that  some  are  really 


In  Your  Blood 

Is  the  cause  of  that  tired,  languid  feeling  which 
afflicts  you  in  the  spring.  The  blood  is  impure  and 
has  become  thin  and  poor.  That  is  why  you  have 
no  strength,  no  appetite,  cannot  sleep.  Purify 
your  blood  with  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla,  the  only  true 
blood  purifier  prominently  before  the  public  eye 
today.  Hood’s  Sarsaparilla  will  give  you  strength. 
It  will  restore  your  appetite,  invigorate  your  nerves, 
and  make  you  feel  like  yourself  again.  By  its 
power  to  purify  and  enrich  the  blood.  Hood’s  Sarsa 
parilfa  has  gained  an  unequalled  record  of  cures. 
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coming  out  from  Mormonism,  they  are  going 
to  be  less  willing  that  their  children  should 
come  to  us,  and,  as  they  say,  ‘catch  the  Pres¬ 
byterian  spirit.  ’  ” 

Mr.  Ezekiel  Chavez,  our  native  Mexican 
teacher  at  Los  lentes,  writes:  “The  school 
work  is  more  promising  and  encouraging  every 
day.  Most  of  the  people  in  this  part  of  the 
territory  are  very  poor — so  poor  that  I  believe 
some  sufiTer  for  want  df  food ;  but  some  have 
been  born  again  and  are  rich  in  spiritual  bless¬ 
ings  and  good  works.  A  man  in  this  village 
of  some  sixty-five  years  of  age,  who  was  a 
hard  drinker  and  a  “lost  man,”  as  he  himself 
confessed,  has  been  converted,  and  in  one  of 
our  last  meetings  confessed  Christ  before  a 
large  congregation.  With  tears  in  his  eyes  he 
said:  ‘The  Lord  being  my  helper,  I  will  be  a 
true  Christian  all  the  days  of  my  life.'  The 
school  has  been  spiritually  blessed :  four  of 
my  pupils  have  been  converted,  and  five  re¬ 
ceived  into  membership  of  the  little  church 
organized  here  last  February.  The  last  one  to 
confess  Christ  is  sixteen,  the  oldest  girl  in  the 
school,  and  very  bright.  This  is  a  very  im¬ 
portant  and  fruitful  field.” 

This  teacher  is  an  educated  man  and  an  or¬ 
dained  minister ;  he  came  from  Old  Mexico, 
and  to  us  from  the  Congregational  Church. 
Recently  he  has  been  appointed  by  the  Board 
as  a  missionary  at  Tucson,  Arizona. 

Mr.  U.  P.  Shull  writes  from  Sitka  that  “dis¬ 
missing  so  many  pupils  reduces  them  to  two- 
thiids  the  former  number,  and  cripples  the 
working  force  of  the  school  This  will  make 
it  next  to  impossible  to  secure  sufficient  wood 
during  the  summer  to  run  the  stoves  next 
winter.  The  wood  problem  is  becoming  rather 
a  serious  one,  for,  including  the  hospital,  we 
now  run  forty  two  stoves.  ” 

Mr.  Beck  says:  “I  am  just  getting  acquainted 
with  the  work.  The  more  I  find  out  about  the 
people,  the  more  interested  I  become  in  them. 
Many  of  them  are  bright  and  clever  in  many 
ways,  and  yet  in  their  natural  state  they  are 
so  degraded.  In  walking  through  the  Ranch 
it  makes  one’s  heart  ache  to  see  the  many 
children  that  must  grow  up  in  even  worse 
surroundings  than  their  fathers,  because  of 
unprincipled  white  men  who  are  ten  times 
worse  than  the  poor  Indians.  It  does  seem 
hard  that  so  many  promising  boys  and  girls 
must  be  turned  away  from  the  Home  for  lack 
of  money,  when  so  much  is  used  for  unworthy 
purposes.  We  do  hope  that  before  many  days 
the  hearts  of  the  people  of  the  United  States 
will  be  touched  by  the  Spirit  of  God  and  they 
will  see  the  need  this  people  has  of  their  help.” 

The  last  pastoral  letter  sent  by  the  late  Dr 
A.  J.  Gordon  of  Boston  to  all  the  members  of 
his  church  on  the  completion  of  twenty- five 
years  of  labor  with  them,  contains  the  follow¬ 
ing:  “He  who  is  not  a  missionary  Christian 
will  be  a  missing  Christian  when  the  great 
day  comes  for  bestowing  the  rewards  of  ser¬ 
vice.  Inquire  diligently  how  much  you  owe 
the  heathen  because  of  what  you  owe  to  Christ 
for  redeeming  you  with  His  precious  blood 
But  remember  that  consecrated  giving  will  be 
impossible  unless  there  be  first  a  consecrated 
giver.  Therefore  I  counsel  you  to  seek  the 
special  grace  and  anointing  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
that  He  may  work  in  you  that  consecration  of 
heart  and  life  on  which  so  much  depends.  ” 

A  Sunday  school  missionary  brings  to  our 
notice  the  need  of  singing  books  in  some  of 
the  new  churches  in  Wisconsin  which  have 
grown  out  of  Sunday-schools  organized  there. 
Will  some  one  kindly  furnish  these  Home  Mis¬ 
sion  churches  with  newer  second-hand  books? 
If  so,  please  address  S.  E.  Very,  250  Knap 
street,  Oshkosh,  Wis.  It  takes  all  that  these 
people  can  make  to  pay  the  pastor’s  salary. 

H.  E.  B. 


CHICAGO  LETTER. 

THE  MITCHBEL,  MEMORIAI.. 

In  Memory  of 

Rev.  Arthur  Mitchell,  D.D. 

Born  1885.  Died  1893. 

These  are  the  words  which  are  read  on  the 
stained-glass  window  recently  placed  and  pub¬ 
licly  uncovered  in  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church.  Dr.  Mitchell,  so  lovingly  remembered 
as  the  active  Secretary  of  the  Board  of  Foreign 
Missions,  was  for  some  years  pastor  of  this 
church,  and  his  name  is  there  held  in  affec¬ 
tionate  remembrance.  The  window  is  a  mas¬ 
terly  production,  prepaied  by  the  Tiffany 
Glass  and  Decorating  Company  of  New  York. 
The  subject  is  “Paul  at  Athens,”  and  not  only 
the  artist,  but  the  designers  in  glass  have 
achieved  striking  success  in  their  undertak¬ 
ing.  The  prominent  and  commanding  figure 
is  that  of  Paul,  evidently  speaking  of  the  of¬ 
fense  of  the  cross  and  the  resurrection,  around 
him  being  gathered  an  interesting  group  of 
various  nationalities  drawn  to  Athens,  the  seat 
of  culture  ;  and  standing  in  the  background  are 
a  number  of  objects  portrayed  with  accurate 
archaeological  and  historical  precision.  The 
memorial  is  a  most  worthy  one  of  a  most  wor¬ 
thy  man. 

CENTRAL  CHURCH  BEMEMHERED. 

Central  Church,  formerly  ministered  to  hy 
Professor  Swing,  now  by  the  Rev.  N.  D.  Hil- 
lis,  D.  D  ,  has  little  trouble  with  its  finances. 
Though  it  now  has  a  guarantee  fund  of  $20,- 
000,  there  seems  no  probability  in  the  near  fu¬ 
ture  of  its  being  touched.  And  just  now  it  is 
coming  into  possession  of  a  large  gift  which 
would  make  many  a  church  glad.  Mrs.  Celia 
W.  Wallace  is  the  donor,  the  gift  consisting  of 
one-third  of  her  dower  interest  in  the  estate 
of  her  late  husband.  Mrs.  Wallace  deeds  the 
property  to  Dr.  Hillis,  to  be  used  as  an  endow¬ 
ment  fund  to  perpetuate  the  influence  of 
the  church ;  it  goes  to  the  pastor  for  life ;  if 
he  die  or  resign,  it  then  passes  to  the  Board 
of  Trustees  in  the  person  of  its  president,  and 
if  the  church  pass  out  of  existence,  it  is  to  go 
then  to  the  University  of  Chicago.  Dr.  Hillis 
has  recently  taken  six  men  into  membership 
on  profession  of  faith,  and  a  considerable  num¬ 
ber  have  united  by  letter.  The  church  will 
now  be  closed  for  the  summer,  the  pastor  hav¬ 
ing  already  sailed  for  Europe.  He  is  to  preach 
in  London  one  Sabbath,  and  also  will  speak  at 
the  Geneva  Conference. 

AFTER  THE  WHEELMEN. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Kittredge  Wheeler  of  the- 
Fourth  Baptist  Church  has  recently  addressed 
some  plain  words  to  wheelmen.  He  began  by 
saying  that  up  to  the  time  when  his  bicycle 
was  stolen  be  was  himself  a  wheelman,  and 
therefore  knew  how  to  sympathize  with  those 
who  love  this  branch  of  athletics.  But  he  pro 
ceeded  to  turn  his  guns  upon  two  abuses, 
namely:  the  Sunday  riding,  and  the  reprehen¬ 
sible  costumes  worn  by  many  so-called  lady 
riders.  He  particularly  deplored  the  recent 
great  Sunday  bicycle  parade  and  the  custom 
of  arranging  for  Sunday  runs  among  the  clubs, 
urging  the  consideration  that  the  eyes  of  other 
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cities  are  upon  Chicago,  and  that  such  cus¬ 
toms.  born  here,  will  readily  be  taken  up  in 
many  other  places.  As  for  the  costumes  of 
female  riders,  he  was  none  too  severe  in  view 
of  the  abominable  sights  that  are  seen  all 
about  the  Chicago  streets  every  day ;  in  a  vein 
of  irony  he  urged  upon  the  men  that  they 
should  wear  the  skirt,  if  the  women  were  to 
wear  their  advanced  costumes. 

CONGRESS  OF  LIBERAL  RELIGIONS. 

The  paper  calls  it  “one  of  the  most  promis¬ 
ing  and  strongest  offsprings  of  the  Parliament 
of  Religions.”  It  is  not  by  any  means  certain 
that  all  the  friends  of  the  Parliament  would 
be  willing  to  recognize  the  offspring,  but  here 
it  is,  wherever  it  came  from.  It  met  in  Sinai 
Temple  (Jewish),  and  continued  for  three  days. 
All  denominational  lines  were  swept  away,  and 
there  was  a  crowding  of  several  shades  of 
thought  upon  the  same  platform.  The  first  of 
these  congresses  was  held  a  year  ago  in  the 
Same  place.  At  that  time  Dr.  Thomas  of  the 
People’s  Church  of  this  city  was  made  presi¬ 
dent,  and  he  was  elected  ag  iin  this  year. 
Some  of  those  associated  with  the  congress 
have  been  Col.  Higginsonof  Cambridge,  Mass., 
Rabbi  Hirsch  of  Chicago,  Dr.  Savage  of  Bos¬ 
ton,  Dr.  Heber  Newton  of  New  York,  and 
Susan  B.  Anthony  of  Rochester.  The  object 
of  the  organization  is  to  get  the  several  classes 
of  liber&ls  together  without  sacrificing  dis¬ 
tinctive  peculiarities.  Reformed  Jews,  Uni 
versalists,  Unitarians,  Ethical  Culturists,  and 
Independents,  all  try  to  find  something  in 
common,  and  believe  they  succeed.  Thirty- 
two  societies  were  represented.  Something  of 
missionary  zeal  seems  to  have  seized  the  move¬ 
ment,  one  official  being  charged  with  the  duty 
of  organizing  Liberal  congregations  where 
there  is  sufficient  promise,  and  reporting  prog¬ 
ress.  which  included  the  organization  of  a  new 
society  of  300  members  in  Freeport,  Ill.  Among 
those  whose  appearance  at  this  congress  seemed 
somewhat  anomalous  were  President  Geo.  D. 
Herron  of  Iowa  College  and  the  Rev.  John 
Faville  of  the  Congregational  church  of  Apple- 
ton,  Wis. ,  the  latter  of  whom  spoke  on  “The 
Interchange  of  Ministerial  Courtesies  across 
Theological  Chasms.” 

CHICAGO  PRESBYTERY. 

The  June  meeting  was  held  last  week  Mon¬ 
day.  Professor  Zenos  was  in  the  chair.  The 
Rev.  Dr.  Matthews  of  London,  of  the  Alliance 
of  Reformed  Churches,  addressed  the  Presby¬ 
tery  on  the  approaching  quadrennial  meeting 
in  Glasgow  next  year.  President  Rankin  of 
Carroll  College  also  spoke  concerning  his  in¬ 
stitution,  with  which  he  has  been  connected 
for  more  than  twenty  years.  The  Rev.  J.  E. 
Foster  was  released  from  the  pastorate  of  the 
Onward  Church,  and  both  himself  and  his 
work  were  warmly  commended.  The  Rev. 
Frederick  Campbell  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Temperance,  which  was  ac¬ 
cepted  and  recommendations  adopted.  At  an 
adjourned  meeting  held  a  week  later,  reports 
from  Commissioners  to  General  Assembly  were 
listened  to. 

.SUNDRIES. 

At  the  last  “fellowship  meeting”  of  the  Min¬ 
isterial  Association,  interesting  reports  were 
beard  from  the  South  Side  churches. 

The  Rev.  Granville  R.  Pike,  who  is  strug¬ 
gling  manfully  with  the  difficulties  surround¬ 
ing  the  Pullman  church,  is  sorely  afflicted  in 
the  death  of  his  wife,  who  leaves  him  with 
two  little  daughters. 

The  Second  Annual  May  Festival  of  Song, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Cook  County  Sun 
day  school  Association,  was  given  at  the  Audi¬ 
torium  the  last  evening  of  May,  and  was  a 
glorious  musical  treat  to  the  large  number 
present  on  that  hot  night. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Curtis  of  Lincoln,  Neb.,  has 
left  the  First  Church  people  there  in  tears, 
and  has  come  to  take  charge  as  pastor  of  the 
Woodlawn  Park  Church,  near  the  World’s 
Fair  grounds.  He  succeeds  the  Rev.  James 
Inglis,  now  of  Petoskey. 

The  Austin  Church  (the  Rev.  John  Clark 
Hill  pastor)  is  proceeding  to  complete  its  edi¬ 
fice,  including  an  institutional  extension  for 
the  Boys’  Brigade,  Men’s  Club,  parlors,  gymna¬ 
sium,  bath  rooms,  kindergarten,  and  hall.  Dr. 
McPherson  recently  addressed  the  Men’s  Club 
of  this  church  at  a  banquet. 

The  Rev.  John  R.  Sutherland,  D.  D. ,  of  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  has  been  called  to  the  First  Church  of 
Joliet.  Frederick  Campbell. 

Chicago,  June  18, 1896. 
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Cburcb  flbusic. 

iiMiited  By  B.  HuntinKton  Woodman. 


A  WORD  TO  SUMMER  CHOIRS. 

To  our  musical  friends  in  the  choir  lofts  of 
churches  in  which  services  are  continued 
throughout  the  summer  we  offer  a  few  words 
of  counsel  based  upon  our  personal  experience 
of  several  years  ago. 

There  is  no  use  bewailing  the  circumstances 
surrounding  us  if  they  are  not  entirely  satis¬ 
factory,  and  it  is  worse  than  foolish  to  act  like 
a  spoiled  child  and  go  about  our  work  in  a 
petulant  spirit,  not  caring  whether  the  music 
is  good  or  bad. 

The  recollection  that  the  music  is  an  act  of 
worship  ought  to  be  enough  to  prevent  any 
such  childish  performances ;  but  there  is  also 
an  element  of  professional  risk  in  not  doing 
the  best  work  of  which  we  are  capable  at  all 
times. 

Professional  reputation  grows  as  much 
through  personal  influence  as  by  any  other 
means.  A  listener  will  speak  to  a  friend  of  a 
fine  service  or  a  brilliant  recital,  and  if  that 
friend  hears  a  similar  performance,  he  will  re¬ 
port  it  to  others,  and  so  reputation  grows  in  a 
sort  of  arithmetical  progression.  When  our 
standards  are  lowered  and  our  work  becomes 
careless  and  unfinished,  we  are  quite  likely  to 
disappoint  some  listeners,  and  by  that  means 
put  a  temporary  stop  to  our  profesional  growth 
and  musical  influence. 

There  is  a  tendency  to  let  up  on  our  work 
during  the  hot  weather  and  get  away  from  it, 
all  of  which  is  natural  and  not  to  be  entirely 
condemned,  for.  after  a  month  or  six  weeks 
of  musical  rest,  organists,  and  particularly 
singers,  will  return  to  their  positions  in  much 
better  condition  to  stand  the  strain  of  another 
year’s  work  than  if  their  vacation  were  denied 
to  them.  But  if  we  are  conpelled  by  circum¬ 
stances  to  continue  our  musical  work  uninter¬ 
ruptedly,  the  only  proper  course  is  to  do  it  as 
well  as  we  know  how.  Fretting  about  the 
heat,  or  worrying  over  what  we  consider  our 
unjust  treatment,  will  only  add  to  our  dis¬ 
comfort.  Make  the  best  of  existing  conditions, 
plan  to  better  them  next  year,  if  possible,  but 
for  the  present  try  to  keep  cool  and  do  good 
work.  _ 

GETTING  A  REPUTATION. 

In  our  work  as  a  teacher  we  have  often  been 
asked  by  pupils.  What  is  the  best  way  for  me 
to  set  about  getting  a  reputation  so  that  I  can 
command  a  good  salary  for  professional  work? 

Above  all,  be  worthy  of  having  a  reputation  ; 
make  yourself  thoroughly  proficient  in  the 
special  branch  of  music  that  you  intend  to 
follow.  This  done,  there  are  two  courses 
open  ;  one,  to  “  work  the  papers”  by  advertising 
yourself  and  exerting  your  influence  in  getting 
notices  of  your  concerts,  or  whatever  may  be 
your  special  line.  This  is  a  very  effective 
method,  and  can  be  used  very  profitably  if 
the  notices  do  not  look  like  paid  advertise¬ 
ments. 

The  other  method  is  slower,  but  if  there  is 
the  requisite  merit  in  the  aspirant  it  is  just  as 
sure,  and  we  are  inclined  to  believe  it  is  more 
lasting.  The  method  is  to  always  be  noted 
for  artistic  work.  Let  the  excellence  of  your 
performances  advertise  you ;  attend  to  your 
work  and  let  your  reputation  take  care  of 
itself.  No  amount  of  newspaper  advertising 
will  give  a  poor  performer  the  reputation  of 
an  artist ;  but  an  artist  is  bound  to  receive 
recognition  from  the  respectable  newspapers. 

Personal  influence  counts  for  a  great  deal 


in  getting  started  in  a  professional  life.  One 
needs  friends  always,  but  never  more  than 
when  one  stands  at  the  foot  of  the  ladder. 
At  the  top  friends  will  be  plenty,  but  a  friend 
at  the  beginning  of  one’s  career,  to  help 
secure  the  first  few  pnpils  or  the  first  church 
engagement,  is  worth  more  than  all  who  may 
come  later. 

After  the  first  footing  is  obtained  the  matter 
of  reputation  rests  entirely  with  the  musician 
himself.  He  should  work  towards  an  ideal  and 
get  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  and  the  desired 
reputation  will  closely  follow. 

THE  MUSIC  OF  THE  SPHERES. 

Garrett  P.  Sesviss  at  the  Manuscript  Society 
Dinner,  May  10,  1895. 

I  hesitate  to  say  anything  on  the  subject  of 
music  in  this  presence.  However,  my  topic  is 
a  pretty  safe  one — “The  Music  of  the  Spheres” 
—which  nobody  really  knows  anything  about. 

I  am  expected  to  say  romething  about  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  inventions  of  the  human 
mind  :  that  imaginary  celestial  harmony  which 
Pythagoras  discovered,  perhaps,  which  Plato 
dreamed  of,  and  which  Cicero  almost  made 
audible  to  human  ears  through  the  happy 
interpretation  of  his  golden  words.  In  our 
practical  age  we  think  very  little  of  the 
ancient  idea  that  all  those  shining  orbs  that 
circle  above  us  emit  from  the  exquisite  fric-  • 
tion  of  the  transparent  shells  of  crystal  in 
which  they  are  embedded  a  divine  harmony, 
too  elevated  and  too  pure  for  the  coarse  ear  of 
humanity.  And  yet  if  we  could  believe  Pytha¬ 
goras,  we  must  have  some  recollection  of  this 
melody  in  our  childhood,  for  he  says  the  rea¬ 
son  we  cannot  hear  it  now  is  because  our  ears 
have  become  accustomed  to  it  and  are  no 
longer  able  to  distinguish  it  amid  the  rough, 
harsh,  discordant  noises  of  the  world  and  of 
human  life. 

And  Cicero,  in  his  “Dream  of  Scipio, ”  says 
that,  of  course,  the  great  planets  and  that 
multitude  of  stars  cannot  move  in  their  stupen 
dous  orbits  in  silence,  and  the  pefection  of  all 
things  celestial  demands  that  the  sounds  they 
emit  should  be  blended  into  harmony  of  more 
than  mortal  beauty. 

And  Shakespeare,  too,  believed  it.  1  think 
he  actually  did  believe  it,  for  to  the  true  poet 
whatever  is  beautiful  is  truth,  and  surely 
nothing  can  be  more  beautiful  than  this  an¬ 
cient  star-dream  of  the  human  soul. 

MUSIC  HOSPITALITIES  IN  LONDON. 

We  are  gratified  to  anonunce  that,  owing 
largely  to  the  good  offices  of  Dr.  E  II.  Tur 
pin.  Honorable  Secretary  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Organists,  in  London,  a  very  flattering  re 
ception  and  conversazione  is  to  be  tendered 
The  Evangelist  Church  Music  party  on  the 
evening  of  July  17th,  in  London,  under  the 
auspices  of  Trinity  College,  with”  Sir  Richard 
Webster  in  the  chair.  This  reception  is  to  be 
held  in  the  beautiful  rooms  of  the  Water  Color 
Society  in  Piccadilly,  and  about  700  people 
will  be  present,  including  the  more  distin¬ 
guished  musicians  and  literary  characters  of 
the  city.  The  occasion  will  be  one  of  the 
most  brilliant  events  of  the  season  in  London, 
and  we  need  not  say  that  it  is  extremely  'flat¬ 
tering  to  the  American  guests. 

We  are  also  very  much  gratified  to  say  that 
the  proposed  visit  to  Windsor  Castle,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Incorporated  Society  of  Musi¬ 
cians,  of  which  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  is  Presi¬ 
dent,  is  now  fully  arranged.  The  Queen,  al¬ 
though  she  will  be  in  residence  at  her  castle 
at  the  time,  has  given  her  permission  to  the 
visit  and  an  organ  recital  in  her  private  chapel. 
The  party  will  visit  Windsor  Castle  in  a  special 
train,  as  the  guests  of  the  Incorporated  So¬ 
ciety.  All  the  indications  point  to  a  most 
brilliant  and  charming  day. 
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DECADEN  OF  OOTHIC  ARCHITECTURE. 

The  decreasing  use  of  gothic  architecture  in 
American  churches,  and  the  tendency  toward 
auditoriums  permitting  all  the  occupants  to 
see  and  hear  both  speaker  and  singers,  is  so 
marked  that  there  is  scarcely  need  of  even 
calling  attention  thereto.  An  interesting  in¬ 
stance  however  is  to  be  seen  in  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Cathedral  about  to  be  erected  in 
Washington  City,  D.  C.  While  the  Episcopa¬ 
lians  of  New  York  City  are  engaged  in  per¬ 
petuating  the  beauties  and  charms  of  the 
ecclesiastical  gothic  style  in  one  of  its  most 
beautiful  examples  on  this  continent,  almost 
rivalling  in  beauty  if  not  in  size,  its  noblest 
monuments  in  Europe,  their  brethren  in  Wash 
ington  are  abandoning  it  for  a  more  modern 
style.  At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Cathedral  to  be  erected  there 
it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  Renaissance  style 
of  architecture  for  the  cathedral  buildings. 

This  decision  was  made  after  full  discussion 
and  on  examination  of  the  plans  proposed. 
Mr.  Ernest  Flagg,  the  architect,  who  has  been 
commissioned  to  make  the  plans  for  the  cathe¬ 
dral  buildings,  says  the  “Star,”  presented  a 
paper  urging  theemployment  of  the  Renaissance 
rather  than  the  Gothic  style.  Mr.  Flagg  said ; 

“Gothic  architecture,  or  what  passes  for 
such,  was  introduced  into  the  United  States 
about  fifty  years  ago  Our  liking  for  it  fol¬ 
lowed  what  is  known  in  England  as  the  Gothic 
revival.  The  Gothic,  except  for  church  pur¬ 
poses,  soon  went  out  of  favor,  for  it  was 
discovered  that  it  was  not  suited  to  our  wants. 
However,  the  taste  for  so  caljed  Gothic 
churches  still  continues  to  this  day,  kept  alive 
doubtless  by  the  large  number  of  Americans 
who  travel  abroad  and  who  see  and  admire 
the  mediaeval  churches  of  Europe. 

“Gothic  architecture  was  the  product  of 
peculiar  conditions  which  do  not  now  exist. 
The  problem  was  to  built  churches  entirely  of 
stone,  or  in  other  words,  to  make  them  fire¬ 
proof.  The  difficulty  lay  in  constructing  and 
sustaining  the  vault  in  a  satisfactory  manner, 
which  was  only  accomplished  towards  the 
latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century. 

“The  whole  system  of  Gothic  architecture 
grew  out  of  and  was  based  upon  the  logical 
development  of  what  may  be  called  balanced 
construction  in  masonry,  or  the  sustaining  in 
place  of  stone  vaults  by  counteracting  thrusts- 
When  this  system  of  construction  is  abandoned 
the  necessity  no  longer  exists  for  the  form 
employed ;  in  this  case  they  have  lost  their 
meaning,  and  the  use  of  them  is  a  sham  and 
an  affectation.  Moreover,  to  build  in  our  time 
by  the  Gothic  system,  making  use  of  the 
forms  and  methods  which  the  Gothic  archi¬ 
tects  employed,  seemes  equally  absurbed  ;  for 
we  can  now  built  fireproof  buildings  for  a  tithe 
of  the  time,  labor  and  trouble  which  they  cost 
the  Gothic  builders.  It  seems  as  foolish  to  go 
back  700  years  and  to  build  in  the  manner  of 
that  time,  disregarding  all  that  has  been 
learned  since,  as  it  would  be  to  construct 
ships  for  modern  uses  in  the  fashion  of  former 
ages.  No  one  would  think  of  abandoBing 
steam  power  and  substituting  the  galley  sys¬ 
tem  of  propulsion  in  vessels  intended  for  real 
work  ;  the  older  system  may  be  more  poetical, 
and  the  vessels  may  present  a  more  interest¬ 
ing  appearance,  but  for  real  use  we  employ 
modern  methods.  If  the  church  is  for  re.'', 
use  it  should  do  likewise,  and  at  the  same 
time  find  some  modern  method  to  express  the 
unchanging  devotional  feeling. 

“The  Gothic  style  has  certain  characteristics. 
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which  grew  out  of  the  exigencies  of  construc¬ 
tion.  If  these  characteristics  are  abandoned 
the  style  loses  its  charm.  One  chief  character 
istio  is  the  multiplicity  of  supports  rendered 
necessary  by  the  vault ;  and  another  is  the 
narrowness  of  the  nave.  Not  only  must  the 
nave  be  narrow,  but  at  the  crossing,  where 
the  most  space  is  needed,  there  is  the  least 
room,  owing  to  the  great  piers  necessary  to 
carry  the  increased  span  of  the  vaulting, 

“The  multiplicity  of  supports  destroys  the 
view  from  the  aisles.  Moreover,  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  church,  must  depend  largly  upon 
its  length,  and  this  exaggerated  length  can¬ 
not  be  used  for  congregational  purposes.  The 
buildings  could  scarcely  be  contrived  in  a  way 
which  would  make  them  lees  adapted  for  the 
seeing  and  hearing  of  large  congregations. 
The  Gothic  churches  were  not  at  all  intended 
to  meet  such  requirements ;  in  the  age  to 
which  they  belong,  if  the  congregation 
was  large,  the  people  were  not  expected  to 
either  see  all  that  took  place  or  to  understand 
what  was  said ;  it  was  sufficient  that  they 
were  present. 

“The  Renaissance  style  is  emblematic  of 
modern  times  and  liberal  ideas.  It  typifies 
the  reformation,  using  the  word  in  its  broad¬ 
est  sense,  the  reformation  which  affected  all 
Christendom  and  ushered  in  modern  times  and 
thought.  The  gloom  of  the  middle  ages  had 
passed  and  the  light  of  learning  and  reason 
took  its  place.  The  architecture  of  Europe 
was  reborn,  having  more  of  the  characteristics 
of  its  mother,  classic  art. 

“Again  the  refienement  of  the  Grecians  ex¬ 
erted  its  power,  though  presented  to  the 
world  at  that  time  through  the  debased  me¬ 
dium  of  the  Roman  remains  The  Renaissance 
architects  learned  how  to  cover  a  square 
chamber  with  a  spherical  vault,  while  the 
balanced  construction  of  the  Gothic  architects 
gave  place  to  the  rigid  method  of  the  Romans. 
The  grandeur  of  the  interior  no  longer  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  extreme  length  and  a  great 
disproportion  of  the  height  to  the  breadth, 
but  all  three  proportions  might  be  used  har¬ 
moniously.  ” 
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THE  ARID  WEST. 

“The  future  of  the  arid  West”  is  tbe  subject 
of  a  valuable  article  by  Mr.  E.  V.  Smalley, 
editor  of  tbe  Northwestern  Magazine,  in  tbe 
June  number  of  tbe  Forum,  and  of  wbicb  ar¬ 
ticle  Tbe  Advance  gives  this  summary: 

Tbe  conclusions  reached  by  Mr.  Smalley  are 
not  encouraging.  He  says  that  General  Sher¬ 
man  was  right  in  fixing  the  danger  line  at  the 
100th  Meridian.  The  man  who  settles  across 
that  line  takes  a  serious  risk,  and  the  more 
venturesome  pioneer  who  goes  much  beyond 
it  runs  up  against  starvation.  Mr.  Smalley 
also  holds  that  there  is  no  ground  for  the  the¬ 
ory  that  settling  the  country  and  ploughing 
tbe  land  and  planting  trees  brings  an  increased 
rain  fall.  The  observations  and  records  of  the 
government  military  posts  show  that  there  is 
no  such  increase.  For  two  or  three  seasons 
there  may  be  a  considerable  rain  fall,  but  the 
decades  average  the  same.  When  the  rain 
comes,  settlers  move  into  the  fatal  arid  dis¬ 
trict;  but  the  dry  season  drives  them  out;  and 
they  in  turn  are  followed  by  another  set  who 
hold  on  until  the  poverty  and  distress  can  be 
endured  no  longer  and  then  they  turn  their 
despairing  faces  eastward.  “All  through  this 
arid  belt  are  abandoned  farm  bouses,  fields 
grown  up  with  weeds,  towns  which  have 
shrunk  to  nothing.”  But  the  belt  is  what  he 
more  distinctly  defines  as  sub-arid ;  while 
there  is  an  enormous  area  oc'^upying  most  of 
the  map  between  tbe  Rockies  and  the  Sierras, 
“most  of  which  is  just  as  absolutely  a  desert 
as  Sahara.”  “Only  a  little  thread  of  valley 
here  and  there  can  possibly  be  reeJaimed." 

“We  have  grown  accustomed,”  he  says,  “to 
humbugging  ourselves  about  our  vast  mid 
continental  spaces,  running  our  fingers  over 
the  great  vacant  expanse  of  the  Far  West,  and 
imagining  it  a  reserve  of  land  for  future  gen¬ 
erations  to  fill  up,  but  nothing  is  to  be  gained 
by  perpetuating  this  folly.”  In  stating  his 
estimate  of  the  amount  of  this  land  which 
may  be  reclaimed  by  irrigation,  Mr.  Smalley 
says  that  if  a  furrow  were  drawn  through  a 
twenty  acre  field,  the  proportion  which  that 
furrow  would  be  of  the  whole  field  would  fairly 
repfesent  ail  the  area  that  can  ever  by  the 
largest  enterprise  and  the  most  liberal  expen¬ 
diture.  be  reclaimed  for  cultivation  in  the 
desert  region,  and  the  rest  of  the  field  would 
represent  the  area  that  will  always  remain  in 
its  present  condition  of  pastoral  plains,*  moun¬ 
tains  and  deserts. 

As  to  the  prospect  of  irrigation,  where  irri¬ 
gation  is  possible,  Mr.  Smalley  thinks  that  the 
little  section  tacked  on  to  the  Sundry  Civil 
Appropriation  bill  during  the  closing  hours  of 
the  special  session  of  Congress  in  18y4,  by  Sen 
ator  Carey,  of  Wyoming,  a  very  important 
measure.  This  act  authorizes  the  government 
to  donate  lands  to  the  states  for  purposes  of 
irrigation,  and  the  states  may  in  turn  make 
contracts  for  the  construction  of  canals,  and 
issue  patents  for  the  lands  to  actual  settlers. 
In  other  words,  it  is  a  plan  by  which  the 
states  are  given  the  government  lands  with 
which  to  pay  capitalists  or  corporations  for 
the  construction  of  systems  of  irrigation.  In 
four  of  the  states,  commissions  were  created 
by  the  legislatures  last  winter  for  the  purpose 
of  operating  under  this  act  of  Congress.  This 
movement  brings  the  West  to  what  Mr.  Smal¬ 
ley  thinks  the  only  practicable  plan  of  exten¬ 
sive  irrigation,  that  is,  by  corporate  enter¬ 
prise.  But  in  the  meantime  all  lands  east  of 
tbe  arid  belt  will  increase  in  value,  and  now 
that  town  booms  are  over,  farming  will  be¬ 
come  more  dignified  and  independent. 


There  is  a  new  anecdote  current  in  England 
about  Maria  Edgeworth’s  excessive  plainness 
of  features.  Once  when  she  was  calling  on 
Mrs.  Crofton,  that  lady’s  little  daughter  said  : 
“Mamma,  is  it  that  ugly  lady  who  tells  such 
pretty  stories?”  “Hush,  hush  I”  said  tbe 
mother,  when  Miss  Edgeworth  laughingly  re¬ 
marked:  “Now,  Fanny,  don’t  try  to  keep  the 
truth  down,  for  I  am  ugly  and  I  do  tell  pretty 
stories.  ” 

Cass  Reality  Corporation  recommends  its 
shares  as  a  safe  and  profitable  investment. 
Send  for  circular  to  608  Fifth  Avenue,  New 
York  City,  N.  Y. 
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Carry  in  pocket.  Takes 25 perfect  pictnres  .vT  "Nw 
in  one  loading— re-loading  costs  Ask  HH..  ^ 
^our  dealer  for  it,  or  send  for  free  booklet 
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Insurance  •  Company 

OF  NEW  YORK. 

Office:  No.  1  19  Broadway. 
Eighty-third  Semi-annual  Statement,  Jan'y,  1895. 
SUMMARY  OF  ASSETS. 

Oasli  in  Banks,  .....  $410  495  19 
Beal  EsUts,  -  ...  -  1,666,672  17 
United  States  Stocks,  (Market  Value)  -  l,453,b76  00 
Bank,  Trust  Co.,  and  Bailroad  Stocks  and  Bonds, 

(Market  Valne),  ....  3,618  607  60 
State  and  Oity  Bonds,  (Market  Valne),  -  813,914  94 

Bonds  &  Mortgages,  being  first  lien  on  Beal  Estate,  619,894  34 
Loans  on  Stocks,  payable  on  demand,  -  -  126,100  00 

Premiums  nncollected  and  in  hands  of  Agents,  604  853  18 
Interest  dne  and  acemed  on  1st  Jan.,  1894,  46  624  22 

$9,169,836  64 


LIABILITIES. 


Oash  Oamtal,  .  -  .  . 

Reserve  Freminm  Fund, 

Reserve  for  Unpaid  Losses  and  olaims 
Net  Snrplns,  ... 


•  $3,000  000  00 
4,369,«89  00 
720,119  76 
-  1,070,427  78 


$9,169,836  64 

DANIEL  A.  HEALD.  President. 
I:LBRIDG^Q.SN0^^’  [  Ylce-Presldents. 

ARETOAH^.  BURTIS.  Secretaries 


PATENTS. 

L.  DEANE  Sc  SON,  Solicitors  of  Patents  and 
Counsellors  In  Patent  Cases,  McGill  Balldingr, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

(L.  Deane,  late  Principal  Examiner  U.  S.  Pat.  OificeJ 
All  Patent  business  promptly  attended  to  at  fair  rates. 
Our  facilities  as  good  as  the  brat. 

Refer  to  The  Evangelist. 


Such  PERFECT  LIGHT, 
So  SIMPLE  A  LAMP^ 


is  ‘^THE  mLLBRf>>  OUR  NEW  LADfP 
everybodj  \n  dellffhtea  who  bss  them.  It  bn*  no 
rqnals  Erery  one  graaranCeed*  Hee  end  you 
will  want  (e  thousand  to  eelect  from)  for  Home, 
Summer  Oottege,  Club,  Hotel,  Church,  Wedding 
Gifts.  We  also  meke  BrsM  Tables.  '^Miller  Oil  Stowes 
for  C?ookliisr  in  Summer  and  Heating  in  Winter. 

Manufd  by  EDWARD  MILLER  k  CO.  (Est'd  1344), 
28  A  80  West  Broadway,  and  66  Park  Place,  New  Toik, 
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The  Evangelist  Publishing  Company, 

38  Union  Square.  New  York. 


UENKY  M.  FIELD.  D.D.,  Editor. 
HBNBY  R.  ELLIOT.  Pabllsher. 


EKMB  Three  dollars  a  year.  In  advance,  postage  paid. 
In  foreign  countries  f  l.Oi  extra  for  foreign  po-tage. 
For  two  years  in  advance,  or  for  one  year's  subscrip¬ 
tion  and  one  new  subscriber.  Five  dollars.  In  clubs 
of  live  or  more,  $8.60  each.  The  paper  will  also  be 
sent  on  trial  to  a  new  subscriber  for  three  nlontbs 
for  twentv-flve  cents,  in  advance. 

DVKiiTisiNO  Rates,  16  cents  a  line.  Special  rates  for 
special  positions.  Marriage  and  Death  notices,  10 
cents  a  line. 

UB8CRIBBRB  who  change  their  address  should  notify  ns 
at  once,  giving  the  oid  as  well  as  new  address,  and 
the  paper  will  be  sent  to  the  new  address  till  notified 
to  the  contrary. 

All  subscriptions  are  continued  until  ordered  discun- 
continued. 

Remit  in  all  cases  by  check,  draft,  express  money  or¬ 
der,  post-office  order,  or  registered  letter. 


FOB  BETTER  BREAD. 

The  chemical  changes  which  take  place  in 
the  making  of  bread  or  biscuit  are  as  curious 
as  many  of  them  are  satisfactory  in  their  re¬ 
sults.  In  itself,  flour  contains  no  saccharine 
matter,  but  by  adding  water  you  produce 
grape  sugar  or  glucose.  The  addition  of  a 
fermenting  agent  produces  carbonic  acid,  and 
if  carried  on  to  a  great  extent  alcohol  is  the 
result.  The  presence  of  the  carbonic  acid 
makes  the  dough  cellular  and  light.  Baking 
changes  the  starch  into  gum,  expels  the  alco¬ 
hol,  and  Anally  produces  what  we  so  well 
know  as  “bread.” 

To  bring  about  these  changes,  satisfactory, 
your  leavening  must  be  of  the  best  kind  and 
mixed  in  proper  proportions.  Common  yeast, 
and  unscientifically  compounded  baking  pow¬ 
ders,  failing  to  produce  these  results,  leave  an 
unwholesomeness  and  unpalatableness  as  the 


Address  The  Evangelist, 

33  Uulou  Square,  New  Yoik, 

L’afered  eU  the  PontrOfflce  at.  New  York  as  secon<Uclass 
mail  matter. 


MASBIAGES. 

Sawyer— Acstkn.— On  Wednesday.  June  4,  1895,  at 
Grace  Church,  New  Vork,  by  the  Right  Rev.  Henry  C. 
Potter,  D.I).,  LL.D.,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  Kollin  Alger  Sawyer,  of  the  Diocese  of  Dela¬ 
ware,  Willis  Lee  Sawyer,  joungestFon  of  the  Rev.  Rollin 
A.  Sawyer.  D.D..  aud  Adalina  Klwell,  eldest  daughter  of 
Col.  David  Elwell  Austen  of  this  city. 


Tours  to  the  North  via  Pennsylvania 
Railroad. 

To  provide  the  most  attractive  method  of 
spending  a  summer  holiday,  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company  has  arranged  to  run  two 
delightful  tours  to  the  North.  The  points  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  itinerary  and  the  country  trav¬ 
ersed  abound  in  nature’s  beauties.  Magnifi¬ 
cent  scenery  begins  with  the  journey  and  ends 
only  with  its  completion. 

The  names  of  the  places  to  be  visited  are 
familiar  to  all  and  suggestive  of  wonderland. 
No  matter  how  much  may  be  expected,  one 
cannot  be  disappointed  in  Watkin’s  Glen,  Ni¬ 
agara  Falls,  Thousand  Islands,  Quebec,  Mon¬ 
treal,  Au  Sable  Chasm,  Lakes  Champlain  and 
George,  Saratoga  or  the  Highlands  of  the 
Hudson.  The  dates  fixed  for  the  departures 
of  these  two  tours  are  July  16  and  August  20, 
and  the  round  trip  rate  of  |l00  from  New  York, 
Brooklyn,  Newark,  Trenton,  Philadelphia,  Har¬ 
risburg,  Baltimore,  and  Washington  will  cover 
all  necessary  expenses  during  the  time  absent. 
A  beautiful  descriptive  itinerary  can  be  pro¬ 
cured  from  tbe  tourist  department  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad,  1196  Broadway,  New 
York,  or  Room  411,  Broad  Street  Station, 
Philadelphia. 


A  Beverage  for  Wheelmen. 

Next  to  being  lost  at  eea  there  is  nothing  that  brings 
on  tbe  pangs  of  thirst  quicker  than  bicycle  riding.  The 
hot  snn  and  the  constant  inhalation  of  dust  quickly 
parches  the  throat  and  makes  the  biker  long  for  the  next 
stop  for  refreshments.  The  wise  rider  avoids  ice  water, 
weU  knowing  its  danger.  Alcoholic  beverages  are  like¬ 
wise  tabooed  because  of  tbeir  heating  propensities,  and 
there  is  little  satisfaction  in  wishy-wssny  stuff  sold  un¬ 
der  the  broad  classification  of  “soft  drinks.’’  A  well- 
known  wht-elman,  in  speaking  of  this,  said  ; 

“What  to  driok  is  no  easv  problem  to  a  man  on  a  long, 
hot  run.  Tbe  only  drink  I  know  really  fit  for  a  bicycle 
rider  is  Hires’  Kootbeer,  carbonated.  There  are  but  few 
laces  now  at  which  it  cannot  be  had.  and  I  tell  you  it 
races  one  right  up.  seems  to  go  right  down  to  the  bottom 
of  your  pedal  workers.  It  is  cooling  and  refreshing, 
quickly  lowering  your  temperature  and  fully  satisfying 
your  thirst  1  tell  you  there’s  nothing  like  it.  and  I’ve 
sworn  off  all  other  drinks  when  on  tbe  road.  Hires’ 
Rootbeer.  carbonated,  is  mode  from  the  famous  Hires’ 
Rootbeer  extract  by  tbe  same  formula,  without  adulter¬ 
ation  of  any  kind.  Be<‘ides  being  delicious  it  possesses 
many  medicinal  qualities,  making  it  as  popular  with 
wheelmen  and  pedesirlans  as  the  good  home-made  Hires’ 
Rootbeer  is  with  the  folks  at  home. 


result. 

The  fermentation  of  bread  by  yeast  was  a 
custom  commenced  in  the  infancy  of  chemis¬ 
try  and  retained  until  the  present  day  by  the 
powerful  bond  of  habit.  But  we  should  not 
stick  to  a  method  simply  because  it  was  our 
anceBtors,  when  modern  science  has  devised  a 
better  one.  We  have  now  in  the  Royal  Baking 
Powder  the  latest  results  of  chemical  science 
combining  exactly  those  elements  necessary 
to  produce  light  bread  or  paste,  while  those 
elements  which  would  prove  injurious  to  the 
system  are  carefully  eliminated.  In  this  pow¬ 
der  we  are  put  into  possession  of  the  grandest 
discovery  of  philosophy  devoted  to  the  food  of 
man,  and  no  one  need  fear  the  quality  or 
healthfulness  of  bread,  biscuit,  or  other  farina¬ 
ceous  articles  of  food  compounded  with  this 
valuable  adjunct  to  the  culinary  treasures  of 
the  United  States. 

If  we  permit,  ourselves  to  be  aided  by  the 
methods  of  modern  science  we  will,  without  at 
all  disparaging  her  good  food,  still  find  our¬ 
selves  able  to  “  cook  better  than  mother  did.  ” 


LOW  BATES  TO  DENVER. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  will  place  on  sale  at  all  ticket 
offices  on  its  lines  easi  of  the  Ohio  River.  TouDd  trip  tick¬ 
ets  to  Denver,  Colorado  Springs,  Maoitou  and  Paenlo. 
for  all  trains  of  July  S,  3,  4  and  5,  valid  from  starting 
point  on  day  of  sale  and  good  returning  from  Colorado 
points  July  12  to  16  inclusive.  The  rate  from  New  York 
will  be  $47.76.  and  correspondingly  low  rates  when  from 
otber  stations.  Tickets  will  be  good  via  St.  Louis  or 
Chicago, 

Noihing  could  be  more  opportune  at  the  threshold  of 
the  outing  8eas:>n  than  the  issue  by  the  Ontario  &  West¬ 
ern  R.R.  of  tbeir  beautiful  il  ustrated  Booklet  of  sum¬ 
mer  homes  among  tbe  mountains  along  and  adjacent  to 
their  line  of  railway.  There  are  several  hundrM  homes 
in  Orange,  Ulster  and  Sullivan  counties,  where  summer 
boarders  can  secure  every  home  comfort  at  from  four  to 
seven  dollars  per  week.  Send  25  cents  for  “Illustrated 
Homes’’  to  1.  C.  Anderson,  Gen’l  Pass.  Agt,  66  Beaver  St., 
New  Vork  City. 


REDUCED  BATES  TO  BALTIMORE. 

The  B.  &  O.  R.  R.  Co.  will  sell  excursion  tickets  to  Bal¬ 
timore  from  all  points  on  its  lines  east  of  Ohio  River  at 
one  fare  for  the  round  trip.  Tickets  will  be  sold  July  16 
and  17.  valid  for  return  passage  until  August  5.  For  time 
of  trains  and  full  details,  call  or  write  nearest  B.  &  O. 
Agent. 

The  rate  from  New  York  will  be  $5.80  and  correspond¬ 
ingly  low  rates  from  otber  points. 


WOODLAWN  CEMETERY. 

WOODLAWN  STATION  (24th  Ward.  Harlem  Rail 
road  Office. Na  M  East  23d  Street. 


ALADY.  lately  principal  of  an  excellent  resident  and 
dav  school,  desires  a  si  milar  position  in  the  Autumn. 
Kxceniional  testimonials  with  The  Evangelist.  Address 
The  Evangelist. 


For  SALE  —A  beautiful  cottage  at  New  Rochel  e. 

Finely  situated  on  a  high  knoll.  8  rooms,  bath, 
summer  kitchen  and  all  improvements.  Piazza  on  three 
sides  of  house.  Plenty  of  shade.  Price,  $6,600.  Terms 
easy.  Address  S.,  Evangelist  Office. 


SUMMER  VACATION  TOURS. 

The  Baltimore  and  Ohio  R.  R.  Co.  now  has  on  sale  at 
all  its  offices  east  of  the  Ohio  River  a  full  line  of  tourist 
excursion  tickets  to  all  the  lake,  mountain  and  seashore 
resorts  in  tbe  Eastern  and  Northern  States  and  in  Can¬ 
ada.  These  tickets  are  valid  for  return  journey  until 
October  81.  Before  deciding  upon  your  summer  outing 
it  would  be  well  to  consult  tbe  B.  &  O.  Book  of  “Routes 
and  Rates  for  Summer  Tours.”  All  B.  &  O.  Ticket 
Agents  at  principal  points  have  them,  and  they  wiU  be 
sent  posti/Ud  upon  receipt  of  ten  cents  by  Chas.  O.  Scnil, 
Oen’l  Passenger  Agent,  B.  &  O.  R.  R.,  Baltimore,  Md. 


Read  the  advertisement  of  Isaac  Mulbolland  on  Finan¬ 
cial  page. 


HOW  TO  MAKE  HOME  BEAUTIFUL 

bv  placing  a  cabinet  of  “  Passmores  Selected  Parlor 
Shells”  in  your  library,  sittlng-moin.  parlor  or  office. 

These  sbclls  are  all  selected,  and  the  finest  in  tbe  world. 
Among  them  is  the  Mother  of  Pearl,  the  Orange  Cjprea 
the  Tent-shells,  etc.  Thousands  of  tbe  most  refined  per 
sons  in  the  world  have  some  of  these  shells  in  th*-  ir  homes 
and  many  have  told  me  that  the  longer  they  gaze  at  their 
beautiful  changing  colors  the  more  they  learn  to  love 
them. 

If  vou  do  not  wrish  a  cabinet,  we  put  them  up  in  sets  of 
twelve,  fifteen  and  tw.nty  different  varieties,  packed 
securely,  so  that  they  can  be  shipped  to  different  parts 
of  the  Wurld,  with  perfect  safety. 


Send  for 
Room 
Square 


ror  price  list,  or  call  and  examine  at 


The  Evangelist  to  its  Raders. 


A  HELPFUL  SERVICE. 

Do  Dastorn,  Elders  or  Deacons 
want  to  kno  w 

of  the  most  approved  methods  now  in  use  by 
the  strongest  New  York  Churches,  the  latest 
ideas  in  church  organization,  decoration,  or 
equipment;  the  newest  and  best  hymn-books, 
their  character  and  cost ;  parallel  Bibles  for 
study  use,  or  pulpit  reading ;  Communion  sets 
of  solid  silver  or  plated- ware,  cost,  new  de¬ 
signs,  etc.  ;  Communion  wine,  fermented  or 
unfermented,  its  coot,  keeping,  etc.  ;  the  latest 
books  on  religious  topics,  tbeir  character,  or 
cost ;  stationery  or  job  printing ;  stained  glass 
windows ;  memorial  tablets ;  pews,  pulpits, 
reading-desks,  reading-lights,  pulpit  furniture, 
carpets,  cushions,  fonts,  bells,  clocks,  pianos, 
organs,  great  or  small,  or  anything  else  of 
use  in  or  about  the  church?  If  you  do,  write 
to  Tbe  Evangelist,  and  information  will  be 
given  you  promptly  and  without  charge. 

Do  the  Trustees 

want  to  know  of  a  suitable  architect  to  build 
or  remodel  a  church,  or  to  improve  to  the  best 
advantage  any  site  you  may  have  under  con¬ 
sideration,  how  to  manage  the  problems  of 
heat,  light,  and  ventilation,  how  other  church¬ 
es  raise  money,  bow  they  manage  their  church 
debts,  of  the  newest  devices  of  bonding  church 
debts,  how  to  engage  wisely  the  employees  of 
a  church,  how  best  to  advertise  the  services 
and  to  give  them  proper  publicity,  etc.  ?  The 
Evangelist  will  give  them  practical  informa¬ 
tion  on  the  topics  desired  from  the  most  expe¬ 
rienced  authorities  in  New  York  City. 

Does  the  Organ  ist  or  Choir  Deader 
want  to  know  of  the  latest  anthems,  volun- 
taiies,  preludes,  offertories,  chants,  Scripture 
sentences,  or  selections  from  any  oratorios :  of 
new  motors,  gas,  water,  or  electric ;  or  of  any¬ 
thing  wherewith  to  improve  or  beautify  the 
musical  service?  If  so,  have  him  write  to  The 
Evangelist. 

Does  the  Sunday-School  Superin¬ 
tendent 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  in 
Sunday-school  work,seats,  black-boards,  maps, 
charts,  texts,  song- books,  cards,  cantatas, 
lesson  helps,  libraries,  latest  books  for  libra¬ 
ries,  teachers’  registers,  class  cards,  library 
cards,  librai'ians’  lecords,  superintendents’ 
records,  etc.  ?  If  so,  full  and  accurate  infer-* 
mation  will  be  given  by  Tbe  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Ladies 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  and  best  helps  for 
Home  or  Foreign  Missionary  meetings,  sewing 
circles,  pastors’  aid  societies,  church  enter¬ 
tainments,  or  other  agencies  of  church  work? 
If  so,  let  them  write  to  The  Evangelist. 

Do  the  Young  Deople 

want  to  know  of  the  latest  supplies  and  aids 
for  Christian  Endeavor  workers.  King’s 
Daughters,  Boys’  Brigades,  Brotherhoods,  or 
other  organizations,  of  special  music,  badges, 
cards,  books,  etc.  ?  If  so,  have  them  write  to 
The  Evangelist  as  to  character,  prices,  etc. 

We  desire  that  active  workers  in  the  Church, 
whether  subscribers  or  not,  should  avail  them¬ 
selves  freely  of  this  service.  No  one  need 
hesitate  to  do  so  for  fear  of  imposing  upon  us, 
for  of  course,  it  is  incidentally  of  benefit  to 
the  paper  to  be  a  medium  between  its  readers 
and  the  business  public.  Whether  relating  to 
materials,  prices,  or  current  customs,  informa¬ 
tion  will  be  accurate,  unbiased,  and  practical. 

Duhlislier  of  The  Evangelistf 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City, 
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Ministers  and  Churches. 


NEW  YORK. 


SouTHOLD,  L.  I.— The  First  Church  of  Southold, 
of  which  Dr.  Epher  Whitaker  was  pastor  so  long, 
and  remains  pastor  emeritus,  has  just  settled  the 
Rev.  James  B.  Freeman,  late  of  St.  Paul,  Minn.,  as 
his  successor,  and  under  the  happiest  auspices,  the 
services  occurring  on  the  evening  of  May  23.  The 
occasion  followed  a  very  pleasant  reception  given  to 
the  new  pastor  and  his  wife  a  fortnitrht  earlier.  The 
Rev.  J.  .J.  Dunlap,  Moderator  of  the  Ptesbytery,  pre¬ 
sided:  the  Rev.  Arthur  Newman  of  Bridghampton 
preached  the  sermon;  the  Rev.  Richard  S.  Camp- 
oell,  D.D.,  of  Southampton,  charged  the  pastor, 
and  the  Rev.  Epher  Whitaker,  D.D.,  the  people. 
The  church  was  crowded  and  the  exercises  were 
most  successful  in  everjr  particular.  Sabbath, 
June  9,  at  his  first  communion,  the  pastor  welcomed 
six  new  members,  four  on  confession  of  faith.  At 
the  closing  of  tne  Southold  Academy,  which  is 
under  the  care  of  this  church,  there  go  out  this  year 
three  gifted  young  men  for  the  ministry.  Thus  this 
oldest  of  our  churches  continues  to  bring  forth 
fruit,  as  foretime. 

Watkins. — The  Rev.  L.  F.  Ruf  is  now  happily 
enabled  to  carry  out  a  cherished  design  of  an  insti¬ 
tutional  church,  so  far  as  may  be  possible  in  a  place 
of  the  size  of  Watkins.  He  is  fortunate  in  having 
Gen.  Geo.  J.  Magee  in  his  congregation,  who  gener¬ 
ously  furnishes  one-half  of  all  the  funds  needed. 
The  plan  is  to  turn  the  ample  upper  part  of  the 
church  into  a  sort  of  Young  Men’s  Christian  Asso¬ 
ciation  rooms,  with  parlor,  reading-room,  gymna¬ 
sium,  and  with  both  rooms  in  the  basement,  and 
rooms  for  ladies  and  children,  thus  meeting  all  the 
needs  of  the  connegation  in  connection  with  the 
church  life.  Beside  this,  be  has  already  organized 
a  Boys’  Brigade.  We  shall  look  with  interest  at  the 
outcome  of  this  experiment,  and  prophesy  success 
at  the  hands  of  Mr.  Ruf.  Something  of  this  kind 
we  believe  every  church  might  do  to  make  the  or¬ 
ganization  and  building  a  centre  of  social  and  intel¬ 
lectual  life.  Occupy  the  young  people,  and  as  for 
that,  the  old  also,  and  good  will  replace  doubtful 
or  evil  occupations  and  associations.  Our  Christian 
Endeavor  Societies  may  gain  an  idea  from  this  en¬ 
terprise. 

Rochester. — Calvary  church  on  South  Avenue 
has  been  greatly  prospered  under  the  faithful  labors 
of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Charles  A.  Evans.  Their 
edifice  has  been  largely  rebuilt,  and  among  the  in¬ 
ternal  improvements  is  an  excellent  Johnson  organ. 
The  roll  has  been  increased  by  some  seventy  names 
the  last  few  months,  and  helpers  in  every  depart¬ 
ment  of  church  work  are  inultiplied.  Last  week  a 
delightful  reception  was  given  to  the  pastor  and  his 
wife  and  the  elders.  It  was  more  especially  given, 
however,  to  the  seventy  new  members  received  in 
the  last  six  months.  Almost  the  whole  congrega¬ 
tion  shared  in  the  entertainment.  The  Chapel  was 
beautifully  decorated  and  music  from  voice  and 
o^an  filled  the  rooms.  Each  new  member  was 
kindly  greeted,  and  advice  given  on  the  social  and 
religious  duties  of  each  and  all.  The  occasion  was 
one  of  memorable  interest  to  all  concerned. 

Utica. — A  feature  of  the  Children’s  Day  service 
in  the  new  Highland  Presbyterian  Church  was  the 
special  celebration  of  the  Lord’s  Supper  and  the 
reception  into  full  communion  of  six  boys  and  girls 
who  have  been  for  some  months  past  in  the  “in¬ 
struction  class’*  conducted  by  the  pastor,  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  E.  Chapin.  Others  from  the  class  are 
expected  soon  to  follow  their  companions,  as  well 
as  several  adults.  This  young  church  now  numbers 
fifty-two  communicant  members.  The  pastor  re- 
garas  the  “instruction  class,”  where  the  fundamen¬ 
tal  doctrines  are  taught  and  the  sacraments  ex¬ 
plained,  as  an  entire  success.  A. 

•  Fairport. — The  Congregational  church  at  Fair- 
port  (in  Monroe  County)  have  regretfully  accepted 
the  resignation  of  their  pastor,  the  Rev.  Geoige  F. 
Waters,  who  has  served  them  for  the  last  seven 
years,  and  their  pulpit  will  be  vacant  July  1st.  I’he 
church  has,  however,  called  the  Rev.  Charles  F. 
Reeves  to  succeed  him,  and  the  new  pastor  will  en¬ 
ter  on  his  duties  Sept.  1st,  having  accepted  the  call. 

Calls  and  Supplies.— The  Rev.  D.  S.  Brown  to 
Bay  Road,  Presb^ry  of  Troy;  the  Rev.  E.  L.  Tif¬ 
fany,  M.D.,of  Auburn  Seminary,  to  Guilford  Centre 
and  Ea.st  Guilford,  Presbytery  of  Otsego;  Mr.  T.  C. 
Stirling  of  Auburn  Seminary  to  Hamden,  N.  Y.: 
the  Rev.  T.  L.  Waldo  to  Barre  Center,  N.  Y.;  Frank 
B.  Seeley  of  Union  Seminary  was  licensed  bv  Otsego 
Presbytery,  June  5th,  and  is  supplying  the  church  at 
Margaretville,  N.  Y. 

NEW  JERSEY. 

WyoMiNG.  —  In  our  little  Presbyterian  church 
* ‘Children’s  Day”  was  celebrated  with  unusual 
demonstrations  and  enthusiasm.  The  church  was 
elaborately  decorated  with  fiowers  and  plants;  the 
pulpit  was  banked  with  daisies  and  crowned  with 
ounches  of  white  peonies  and  red  roses;  the  organ 
and  font  were  covered  with  syringa,  the  latter  sur¬ 
mounted  by  a  white  dove  with  outstretched  wings, 
and  the  entire  room  embowered  in  vines  and  fiow 
ers.  The  morning  service  was  opened  by  a  proces¬ 
sion  of  the  Sunday-school  children  marching  from 
the  chapel  outside  into  the  church,  singing  in  con¬ 
cert  with  the  choir  while  marching  and  counter¬ 
marching  to  their  places.  The  baptism  of  a  lovely 
babe  added  interest  to  the  occasion ;  which  was  fol¬ 
lowed  by  an  appropriate  sermon  to  the  young.  In 
the  evening  the  Sunday-school  held  an  appropriate 
service  of  song,  recitations,  etc.:  another  little  one 
was  baptized:  and  at  the  close  of  the  exercises  each 
member  of  the  school  received  a  potted  plant  from 


its  devoted  superintendent.  Our  little  church  has 
awakened  to  new  life  under  the  ministrations  of 
our  young  pastor,  the  Rev.  Sidney  S.  Conger. 

S.  D.  B.  M. 

East  Orange.— The  Rev.  Alexander  N.  Carson, 
D.D.,  of  the  Central  Presb^rian  Church  of  St. 
Paul,  has  been  heartily  called  to  the  Brick  Presby¬ 
terian  Church  of  East  Orange,  as  the  successor  of 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Hickok,  now  pastor  emeritus.  It  is 
understood  that  Dr.  Carson  will  accept  this  fine 
charge,  in  one  of  the  best  towns  suburban  to  New 
York. 

PENNSYLVANIA. 

Hokendadqua.— A  Talk  on  Luther.— The  First 
Presbjrterian  church  (Dr.  Little  pastor)  was  crowded 
on  Children’s  D^.  The  morning  exercises  were  in 
charge  of  Supt.  Hartman,  and  were  those  arranged 
for  the  occasion  and  in  use  in  most  Presbytenan 
churches.  Many  colored  Christian  Endeavor  badges 
from  every  state  almost  in  the  union,  making  up  two 
splendid  Christian  Endeavor  banners,  were  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  the  pastor’s  lively  address.  At  evening  wor¬ 
ship  Dr.  Little  gave  an  extremely  interesting  por¬ 
trait  of  Martin  Luther,  the  great  reformer, In  his 
childhood  days,  dwelling  at  length  upon  his  tender 
ardent  love  for  the  young  and  great  devotion  to  his 
family  circle.  It  was  a  very  instructive  discourse. 
The  church  was  profusely  decorated  and  the  music 
appropriate  and  fine. 

FLORIDA. 

Tampa.— Help  wanted  by  the  chtirch  to  enlarge 
Its  work. — Ten  years  ago  Tampa  had  a  population 
of  about  one  thousand  souls.  To-day  the  popula¬ 
tion  is  about  twenty  thousand.  Fully  sixty  per 
cent,  are  foreigner^  mostly  Cubans,  with  some 
Spaniards  and  Italians.  These  people  practically 
have  no  religion  whatever.  All  they  know  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  is  Romanism,  and  many  of  them  have  re¬ 
nounce  that.  The  late  disastrous  freezes  seriously 
crippled  the  finances  of  the  entire  State.  Our 
church  here  is  small  and  encumbered  with  a  debt 
upon  the  building,  which  would  have  been  paid  off 
but  for  the  freeze.  Unaided,  we  cannot  meet  the 
missionary  needs  of  this  important  field.  If  Cuba 
and  Mexico  need  missionaries,  certainly  the  perish¬ 
ing  ones  here  need  some  one  to  point  them  to  Christ, 
the  Saviour.  Two  other  denominations  are  doing 
some  work  in  this  field,  but  much  more  is  needea 
Will  not  Presbyterians  come  to  onr  aid  and  assist 
us  in  giving  these  people  the  Gospel,  and  make  this 
growing  city  a  stronghold  of  our  Church  and  of 
every  good  infiuence.  We  want  to  place  a  mission¬ 
ary  in  the  field  and  open  one  or  more  schools  at 
once.  All  contributions  should  be  addressed  to 
(’ol.  E.  Huhbs,  Tampa,  Florida.  F.  11.  Graves, 
Pastor.  The  Presbytery  of  St.  John’s,  in  session  at 
Del^and,  Fla,  April  1(>-13,  1895,  ummiuiously  en¬ 
dorsed  the  above  appeal.  Rev.  F".  R.  Graves,  Mod¬ 
erator. 

OHIO. 

Springfield.— The  Rev.  G.  H.  Fullerton,  D.D., 
the  honored  and  useful  pastor  of  the  Third  Church, 
is  rapidly  recovering  from  a  severe  fracture  of  a 
lower  limb. 

Hillsborough  —The  famous  Crusade  Church.— 
The^ifice  of  the  old  First  Presbyterian  Church 
here  is  being  tom  down,  in  order  to  the  erection  of 
a  modem  structure  on  the  same  site.  Many  view 
the  proceeding  with  regret  and  even  tears,  but  there 
is  no  question  of  the  wisdom  of  the  contemplated 
improvement.  When  $25^000  was  decided  on  as  the 
cost  of  the  new  church,  it  was  regarded  as  a  large 
sum  to  raise  in  bad  times.  But  Dr.  Wm.  J.  Mc- 
Surely,  who  for  more  than  twenty-five  years  has 
been  the  pastor  of  the  church,  knew  his  people,  and 
urged  that  a  trial  be  made,  and  never  once  since  the 
committee  was  appointed  to  solicit  subscriptions 
has  he.  by  word,  look  or  act,  indicated  that  he 
doubted  the  success  of  the  undertaking.  Whatever 
may  have  been  his  private  fears  as  to  its  success, 
they  were  kept  within  his  own  bosom,  and  when 
ever  he  mentioned  the  new  church,  it  was  always  in 
the  most  encouraging  terms.  To  his  energy  and 
perseverance  is  largely  due  the  successful  condition 
of  the  scheme.  He  was  ably  seconded  and  assisted 
by  the  Sub^ription  Committee  and  the  officers  of 
the  church.  As  to  the  early  history  of  this  church 
and  congregation,  the  exact  date  of  its  organization 
cannot  now  be  fixed,  some  placing  it  in  1804  and 
others  two  years  later.  It  was  first  known  as  Naz¬ 
areth  Church,  and  the  first  mling  elders  were  David 
Jolly  and  William  Keys,  men  mio  were  revered  by 
their  fellowmen,  and  to  whom  is  largely  due  the 
prosperity  of  the  church  in  this  section.  There  was 
no  church  building  at  that  time,  and  the  meetings 
were  held  at  the  residences  of  members  and  in  the 
old-fashioned  log  schoolbouse.  The  Rev.  James 
Hoge,  a  young  man  just  ordained,  was  the  minister. 
Four  years  after  the  establishment  of  the  church 
(1810)  the  members  built  a  log  church  on  Clear  Creek, 
on  ground  donated  by  Richard  Evans.  The  faith¬ 
ful  members  of  the  church  met  with  many  difficul¬ 
ties  in  those  early  days.  In  1816  it  was  decided  to 
remove  the  place  of  meeting  to  Hillsborough,  and 
the  old  Court  House  was  us^  for  the  purpose.  Two 
or  three  years  later  the  cons^gation  decided  to 
build  a  church,  and  a  brick  edifice  was  erected  on 
what  is  now  known  as  the  Institute  lot.  The  diffi¬ 
culties  met  with  by  the  present  congregation  in 
raising  t25,(X)0  for  a  new  church  were  nothing  when 
compared  to  those  that  the  pioneers  had  to  deal  with 
in  their  time.  This  brick  church  was  occupied  un¬ 
til  1830,  when  a  more  commodious  building  was 
erected  on  the  site  of  the  present  one  on  East  Main 
street.  The  present  building  was  erected  in  1846, 
and  at  that  time  was  a  very  elegant  structure  for 
the  little  village.  The  Building  Committee  con¬ 
sisted  of  the  following  named  gentlemen:  Wm. 
Scott,  Samuel  E.  Hibben,  Silas  Hogsett,  John  A. 
Trimble,  John  Herron,  Forman  Evans,  and  D.  J. 


Fallis.  The  first  reralar  pastor  of  the  church  was 
the  Rev.  Nicholas  nttenger,  who  was  called  in  1810. 
At  that  time  there  were  only  eighteen  members  on 
the  church  rolls.  He  was  the  pastor,  devoting  one- 
half  his  time  to  this  church,  until  1819.  Then  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Davies  Hoge  was  called,  and  served 
until  1823.  The  church  was  then  without  a  pastor 
for  about  one  year,  when  the  Rev.  Adam  B.  Gilli¬ 
land  WHS  called  in  1824.  His  ministry  lasted  until 
1828.  The  Rev.  Samuel  D.  Blythe  succeeded  him, 
and  was  the  pastor  for  five  years.  On  May  10,  1834, 
th^astorate  of  Dr.  Samuel  Steel,  father  of  Judge 
S.  F.  Steel,  b^an,  and  was  the  longest  on  the  rec¬ 
ord  of  this  church,  extending  from  1834  until  his 
death  in  1869.  Dr.  McSurely,  the  present  pastor, 
was  then  called,  and  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century  has  worked  among  the  people  with  great 
success.  Such  is  the  brief  record  of  the  pastors  of 
the  Presbyterian  church,  ^ginning  with  five  or 
six  members  in  the  heart  of  the  wildemesa  it  has 
grown  until  at  this  time  the  rolls  of  membership 
show  almost  six  hundreu  communicants,  while 
there  are  scores  of  others  who  attend  services  regu¬ 
larly  who  are  not  active  members.  The  name  of  the 
church  was  changed  to  “The  First  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Hillsborough”  in  1816,  but  it  is  now  better 
known  as  “The  Crusade  Church,”  for  it  was  from 
its  doors  that  the  first  noble  band  of  Crusaders  went 
forth  to  pray  in  front  of  the  saloons.  This  has  given 
the  church  a  national  reputation— we  might  almost 
say  a  world-wide  reputation,  for  in  every  country 
where  there  is  a  temperance  organization,  the  Cru¬ 
sade  Church  is  known  and  spoken  of.  The  old 
church  Bible  used  on  the  morning  the  Crusade  be¬ 
gan,  was  recently  sent  to  London,  England,  to  be 
used  at  a  meeting  of  the  International  Women’s 
Christian  Temperance  Union,  so  wide  is  the  fame 
of  the  old  Crusade  Church.  That  wonderful  tem¬ 
perance  work,  which  so  rapidly  extended  all  over 
the  country,  was  begun  within  the  walls  of  this 
church.  The  facts  are:  In  the  latter  part  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  1873,  Dio  Lewis  delivered  several  temperance 
lectures  here,  and  the  people  became  wrought  up 
over  the  subject.  Meetings  were  held  in  the  differ¬ 
ent  churches,  and  on  the  morning  of  Dec.  24,  1873,  a 
prayer-meeting  was  held  in  the  Presbyterian  church, 
and  Mrs.  Eliza  J.  Thompson  was  chosen  president. 
For  her  great  work  she  m  now  known  as  the  “Moth¬ 
er  of  the  Crusade.”  After  a  solemn  hour  spent  in 
earnest  prayer  on  that  morning,  the  ladies,  to  the 
number  'of  seventy,  marched  forth  in  the  cold  and 
storm  and  knelt  before  the  saloons.  The  sight  was 
an  unusual  one,  yet  there  was  no  excitement  about 
it.  The  loafers  in  the  saloons  felt  a  queer  sensation 
come  over  them  when  they  heard  the  familiar  strains 
of  some  good  old  hymn  come  pouring  in  upon  them. 
Looking  out,  they  would  see  the  pavement  covered 
by  women,  kneeling  and  praying  for  the  deliverance 
of  their  fathers,  husbands,  sons,  and  sweethearts 
from  the  drink  demon.  It  was  no  time  for  ribald 
jest  or  heartless  laughter.  There  was  something 
new,  something  strange,  about  it  all,  and  many  a 
good  resolve  was  then  made  that  has  never  yet  b^n 
broken.  For  weeks  these  daily  meetings  were  con¬ 
tinued,  and  many  of  the  saloons  were  closed.  The 
example  of  the  women  of  Hillsborough  was  followed 
by  the  women  of  other  places,  and  all  over  the 
country  the  kneeling  bands  of  praying  women  were 
assaulting  the  strongholds  of  drink.  There  never 
was  before,  nor  since,  such  a  temperance  movement, 
and  the  demolition  of  the  old  Crusade  Church  has 
created  a  great  deal  of  feeling  wherever  it  is  known. 
Already  the  Building  Committee  has  been  besieged 
by  numerous  letters  from  all  over  the  country  ask¬ 
ing  for  a  souvenir  of  the  dear  old  church.  This  has 
grown  to  such  an  extent  that  a  Souvenir  Commit¬ 
tee  has  been  appointed  to  look  after  this  alone.  A 
great  many  souvenirs  of  different  kinds  will  be 
made  from  the  material  in  the  old  church,  and  these 
will  be  sold  at  a  reasonable  price  and  the  proceeds 
devoted  to  the  Building  Funu.  Miss  Maria  Stuart 
is  chairman  of  the  Souvenir  Committee,  and  W.  A. 
Harman  secretary,  to  whom  all  correspondence 
should  be  addressed.  Among  the  articles  will  be 
about  150  canes  made  from  the  handsome  cherry 
railing  of  the  pews.  These  canes  will  have  a  silver 
band  or  head  inscribed  “The  Crusade  Church,  Dec. 
24,  1873.”  The  price  of  the  canes  will  be  $2.50,  and 
the  number  is  limited.  Another  article  that  will  be 


FOR  SALE 

A  New  First-class  Sym¬ 
phony  with  14  Stops.  . 

Three  sets  of  Orchestral  Reeds,  In  the  Treble,  two 
sets  in  the  Bars,  and  a  set  of  heavv-tone  sub-bass 
Reeds. 

The  instrument,  with  its  beautiful  finish,  would 
grace  any  parlor.  With  the  Symphony  In  the 
home  a  delightful  entertainment  can  be  given  by 
any  person,  whether  iiossessing  musical  knowl¬ 
edge  or  not. 

For  price  and  full  information,  address 

EVANGELIST  PUBLISHING  CO., 

33  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 


•Tune  20,  1896. 
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in  great  demand  will  be  gavels  made  from  the 
wood  of  the  church.  These  mallets  will  have  a  sil¬ 
ver  plate  with  the  same  inscription  as  the  canes. 
The  price  for  these  is  tl  each.  The  committee  has 
a  large  number  of  cabinet  size  photographs  of  the 
church  for  sale  at  fifty  cents  each.  One  of  the  pret¬ 
tiest  and  most  desirable  things  that  the  committee 
has  in  preparation  is  a  booklet,  the  leaves  being 
made  of  wood  from  the  church.  On  one  page  will 
be  a  picture  of  the  church,  and  on  the  other  small 
photograph.^  of  Mrs.  E.  J.  Thompson,  the  “Mother 
of  the  Crusade,”  who  was  president  of  the  organize 
tion;  Mrs.  J.  J.  McDowell,  secretary;  and  the  Rev. 
W.  J.  McSurely,  pastor  of  the  church.  These  will 
be  sold  at  $1  each.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that 
the  old  bell  be  melted  and  made  into  small  medals 
with  the  church  and  inscription  stamped  upon  it. 
Glass  paper  weights  with  a  picture  of  the  church 
inside  will  probably  be  made  also. 

INDIANA. 

Evansville.— 1  he  Rev.  Otis  A.  Smith,  D.D.,  has 
been  the  pastor  of  the  Walnut  Presbyterian  Church 
over  four  years.  In  that  time  there  have  been  312 
additions,  240  of  them  upon  confession  of  faith.  A 
young  and  fiourishing  mission  Sunday-school  has 
neen  organized  into  a  separate  church,  taking  as  a 
nucleus  50  members  from  the  parent  church.  The 
church  has  also  grown  in  its  contributions,  espe¬ 
cially  to  Home  Missions.  Dr.  Smith  is  an  able 
preacher,  faithful  and  tender;  a  devoted  pastor,  com¬ 
manding  the  esteem  of  the  community.  Pastor  and 

ale  welcome  strangers  with  a  cordiality  which 
Bs  it  a  joy  to  worship  with  them.  H.  J.  G. 
ILLINOIS. 

Waynesville.— The  Waynesville  Academy  closed 
another  year’s  work  with  a  graduating  class  of  two, 
who  sustained  the  high  reputation  the  Academy 
has  won  for  thoroughness  of  drill.  The  Baccalau 
reate  ^rmon  was  given  by  the  Rev.  Ambro.se  S. 
Wight,  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  Sunday, 
June  2d.  The  Address  at  Commencement,  June 
4th,  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  W.  P.  Kane,  D.D.,  of 
the  Second  (.hurch,  Bloomington,  and  increased  his 
reputation  for  ability  and  power  as  a  preacher. 
The  outlook  for  another  year  for  the  Academy  is 
brighter  than  at  anytime  in  the  past.  A.  S.  W. 

Peori.\. — A  Synodical  Missionary  Congress  will 
be  held  in  the  Tibernac’e,  Peoria,  III.,  beginning 
October  17.  immediately  after  the  meeting  of  Synod. 
The  owning  address  will  be  given  liy  the  Rev.  John 
Hall,  D.D.,  of  New  York.  A<idres.se.s  will  follow  on 
missionary  themes.  It  is  expected  that  the  Con- 
fin«8s  will  cotitinue  through  f'lidny,  Saturday,  and 
Sunday  after  the  Synod,  which  meets  at  Peoria 
Oct  1.5-17. 

WISCONSIN. 

Neenah. — The  Rev.  .John  K.  Chapin,  D.D  ,  and 
the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Neettah.  have  la 
bored  together  a  full  quarter  of  a  century.  On 
Tuesday  evetiing,  June  11,  suitable  exercises  were 
held  in  the  church,  with  pleasant  reminiscences  of 
the  twenty-five  years  since  1870,  when  the  rising 
minister  came  up  from  Plymouth,  Ind.,  to  supply 
the  united  church  formed  from  the  Old  and  the 
New  School  churches  of  Neenah.  The  church  in 
Neenah  has  steadily  increased  under  his  wise  and 
faithful  labors. 

Waukesha. — The  Rev.  Thomas  G.  Watson  of  Spo¬ 
kane  Falls  visited  Waukesha  and  gave  the  addre.ss 
on  Children’s  Day,  June  9,  in  the  Old  Stone  Church, 
where  he  labored  with  much  success  prior  to  1884. 
Dr.  Addison  K.  Strong,  D.D.,  who  died  at  Port  De¬ 
posit,  Md.,  May  20,  followed  Mr.  Watson  at  Wau¬ 
kesha. 

KANSAS. 


Wichita.— The  Rev.  Geo.  R.  Smith,  pastor  of  the 
Lincoln-street  Presbyterian  Church,  closed  the  third 
year  of  his  pastorate  .1  une  10th.  During  these  years 
ne  has  been  privileged  to  welcome  eighty-five  per¬ 
sons  into  the  membership  of  the  church,  this  being 
five  more  than  the  entire  number  on  the  roll  at  the 
beginning  of  his  ministry.  Forty  of  that  number 
have  united  since  Jan.  1st.  1895.  The  attendance  at 
all  services  is  good,  and  the  Sabbath-.scbool  workers 
are  especially  encouraged  in  their  work.  The  Jun¬ 
ior  and  Senior  Christian  Endeavor  Societies  are 
well  organized  and  active. 

THE  REFORMED  CHURCH. 

The  Marble  Collegiate  Church  (5t.h  avenue 
and  29th  street). — At  the  June  communlf'n  thirty 
persons  were  received  into  full  communion,  one- 
half  of  the  number  by  confe.s.sioii  and  one-half  by 
certificate.  The  series  of  communions  beginning  in 
October  and  ending  in  June  has  lieen  marked  by 
large  accessions  to  the  membership.  The  total 
number  received  at  the  five  communions  is  149,  of 
whom  65  entered  on  confession  anri  84  by  certificate. 
Dr.  Burrell  goes  abroad  with  bis  family  early  in 
July.  The  church  will  be  open  all  .summer.  Dur¬ 
ing  July  the  Rev.  John  L.  Clark  will  preach.  The 
first  two  Sundays  of  August  the  Rev.  Jas.  McLeod 
will  officiate;  and  from  the  middle  of  August  until 
Dr.  Burrell’s  return  in  October  the  Rev.  Alfred  E. 
Myers.  The  Wednesday  evening  prayer  meeting 
will  also  continue  without  interruption. 


THE  AMERICAN  SUNDAY-SCHOOIi  UNION, 
ISTABLIBBRD  IN  PHILADKLPHIA,  1824. 
organizes  Union  Bibie  Schools  in  destitnte,  sparsely  settled 
places  out  on  the  Frontier,  where  only  a  Union  mhsionary  rep¬ 
resenting  all  *ho  evangelical  churches  can  unite  the  settlers. 
Expense  saved.  Denominational  strife  avoided.  Wo~k  abides. 
Nearly  1,800  new  schools  started  In  1894  ;  also  108  frontier 
churches  from  schools  previously  established.  70  years  of 
prosperity  Will  you  help  us  and  share  in  the  blessing? 
Every  dollar  t  cceptable.  $25.00  starts  anew  school,  (urnishing 
tr  with  Bibles,  lesson  helps,  and  a  good  library.  $800.00  sup¬ 
ports  a  missionary  one  s  ear.  Vou  can  have  letters  direct  from 
missionary  you  aid.  Send  to  E.  P  Banciioft,  Dls.  Secretary 
Constable  Building,  5th  Ave.  &  E.  18th  St.,  New  York  City. 


CHILDREN  GROW 

healthy— grow  happy — grow  rosy  cheeked  and  bright  eyed,  on  Hirbs* 
Rootbbbr.  This  great  health- |LV  giving  temperance  drink 
should  be  kept  in  every  home,  It  will  benefit  and  delight 

every  member  of  the  family  from  the  baby  up,  and  prove  a  most  delidons 
thirst  satisfying  beven^  for  callers.  It’s  good  all  the  time — morning, 
M  «  HI  V  night.  Get  the  genuine 

HIRES  Rootbeer 

A  *5 «mt  ptekw itisiie..  5  (raiioii*.  Sold  •Teryvbm.  The  Chas.  E.  Hires  Co.,  Philadelphia. 


THE  LEAGUE  OF  CATHOLIC  UNITY. 

In  view  of  the  acknowledged  evils  of  a 
divided  Christendom,  and  in  view,  also,  of  the 
growing  desire  for  Church  Unity,  we,  whose 
names  are  subscribed,  devoutly  seeking  the 
divine  guidance  and  blessing,  hereby  associate 
ourselves  as  a  League  for  the  promotion  of 
Catholic  Unity. 

Without  detaching  ourselves  from  the  Chris¬ 
tian  bodies  to  which  we  severally  belong,  or 
intending  to  compromise  our  relations  thereto, 
or  seeking  to  interfere  with  other  efforts  for 
Christian  Unity,  we  accept,  as  worthy  of  the 
most  thoughtful  consideration,  the  four  princi¬ 
ples  of  Church  Unity  proposed  by  the  bishops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  at  Chicago 
in  1886  and  amended  by  the  Lambeth  Confer¬ 
ence  of  1888,  as  follows : 

“I.  The  Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments,  as  ‘containing  all  things  necessary 
to  salvation,’  and  as  being  the  rule  and  ulti¬ 
mate  standard  of  faith. 

”11.  The  Apostlen’  Creed,  as  the  Baptismal 
Symbol,  and  the  Nicene  Creed,  as  the  suffi¬ 
cient  statement  of  the  Christian  faith. 

“III.  The  two  sacraments  ordained  by  Christ 
himself:  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  the  Lord, 
ministered  with  unfailing  use  of  Christ’s  words 
of  institution,  and  of  the  elements  ordained 
by  Him. 

“IV.  The  Historic  Episcopate,  locally  adapted 
in  the  methods  of  its  administration  to  the 
varying  needs  of  the  nations  and  peoples  called 
of  Ood  into  the  unity  of  His  Church.  ” 

We  believe  that  upon  the  basis  of  these  four 
principles  as  articles  of  agreement  the  unifi¬ 
cation  of  the  Christian  denominations  of  this 
country  may  proceed,  cautiously  and  steadily, 
without  any  alteration  of  their  existing  stand¬ 
ards  of  doctrine,  polity,  and  worship,  which 
might  not  reasonably  be  made  in  a  spirit  of 
brotherly  love  and  harmony,  for  the  sake  of 
unity  .and  for  the  furtherance  of  all  the  great 
ends  of  the  Church  of  Christ  on  earth.  This 
will  appear  the  more  closely  each  of  these 
articles  is  examined 

The  Holy  Scriptures  are  already  our  accepted 
rule  of  faith,  howsoever  we  may  differ  among 
ourselves  concerning  the  mode  of  their  inspira¬ 
tion  and  interpretation. 

The  Apostles’  and  Nicene  Creed,  being  in 
accordance  with  the  Holy  Scriptures,  do 
already  sufficiently  express  the  Catholic  doc¬ 
trine,  without  precluding  the  more  particular 
Confessions  to  which  we  are  severally  at¬ 
tached,  such  as  the  Augsburg  Confession,  the 
Heidelberg  Catechism,  the  Thirty-nine  Arti 
cles,  the  Westminster  Confession,  and  other 
symbols  or  formularies  not  in  consistent  with 
these  two  Catholic  Creeds. 


The  sacraments  of  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s 
Supper,  as  instituted  by  Christ,  himself,  and 
administered  with  His  own  appointed  words 
and  elements,  are  already  recognized  among 
us  as  the  badges  and  media  of  church  mem¬ 
bership  and  communion,  although  we  do  not 
yet  agree  as  to  particular  modes  of  their  ad¬ 
ministration  or  special  qualifications  for  their 
reception,  or  even  theories  of  their  efficacy. 

The  Historic  Episcopate  in  various  forma 
already  prevails  extensively  throughout  the 
Christian  world,  and,  as  connected  with  the 
Scriptures,  the  Creeds,  and  the  sacraments,  it 
might  become  a  bond  of  organic  unity  among 
the  Christian  denominations  by  completing 
their  Congregational,  Presbyterial,  or  Episco¬ 
pal  systems,  and  at  length  recombining  them 
normally  in  one  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
Church. 

In  order  to  promote  Catholic  unity  we  rec¬ 
ommend,  as  proposed  by  the  Lambeth  Confer¬ 
ence,  that  these  articles  be  carefully  studied 
in  connection  with  “the  authoritative  stand¬ 
ards  of  doctrine,  worship,  and  government 
adopted  by  the  different  bodies  of  Christians 
into  which  the  English-speaking  races  are 
divided” ;  and,  to  this  end,  we  reverently  and 
lovingiy  invoke  the  countenance  and  aid  of 
the  Bishops  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church,  and  of  all  other  Catholic  Bishops  and 
Christian  Ministers  of  every  order  and  name. 

May  our  united  prayers  be  so  blended  with 
the  prevalent  intercession  of  our  ascended 
Lord,  that  we  shall  all  become  one  in  Him, 
for  the  glory  of  His  Eternal  Father,  for  the 
good  of  His  Church,  and  for  the  redemption 
of  the  world. 

Congregational.  Episcopal. 

E.  Benj.  Andrews,  Edward  Abbott, 

David  Nelson  Beach,  William  P.  DuBose, 

George  Dans  Boardman,  William  R.  Huntington, 
Amory  H.  Bradford,  Wm.  Chauncy  Langdon, 
Samuel  E.  Herrick,  Randolph  H.  McKim, 
Edward  C.  Moore,  Henry  Y.  Satterlee. 

Philip  S.  Moxom.  George  Willamson  Smith. 

Presbyterial. 

Thomas  G.  Apple,  Charles  A.  Briggs, 

Edward  B.  Coe,  Chas.  Cuthbert  Hall, 

C.  S.  narrower,  J.  B.  Remensnyder, 

Charles  W.  Shields. 

Ministers  and  laymen  in  all  denominations, 
who  desire  to  connect  themselves  with  the 
League,  can  procure  copies  of  the  Constitution 
by  applying  to  the  Secretary,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Chauncey  Langdon,  D.D.,  No.  96  South  Angell 
Street,  Providence,  R.  I. 


Substitutes  for  Horsforil's 

Acid  Phosphate  are  Dangerous. 

Because  they  cost  less,  many  substitutes  are  of¬ 
fered,  some  of  which  are  da^erous,  and  none  of 
which  will  produce  the  same  effect  as  the  genuine. 
Insist  upon  having  “Horsford’s”  whether  buying 
a  bottle  of  Acid  Phosphate,  or  “phosphate”  in  a  glass 
of  soda. 
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ATLANTIC  HOUSE,  Ocean  Grove,  N.  J. 

Near  the  Beach.  Now  Open. 

Sun  Parlor.  Steam  Heat- 

CHABI.E.S  J.  HUNT. 


“CORNISH  HOUSE,” 

Catskill  Monotains.  Strictly  first-clawB.  Modern  san¬ 
itary  conveniences.  Table  unezceptioLal  Accommo¬ 
dates  lUO.  Kates.  to  SIS"  week.  J 

J.  C.  CORNISH,  ProD..  Pine  Hills.  N.  Y. 


HOTEL  ASBSSrL'HT: 

Every  modern  improvement  kno.vn  to  science.  Periect 
cuisine  and  service.  Most  uniform  climate  in  United 
States.  Send  for  book  and  rate.,. 


ADIRONDACK 

T-R-O-U-T 

Fishing.  Best  In  the  mountains  all  summer. 
CASCADE  BAKE  HOUSE, 

Elevation  2,045  ft.  Boating,  Bowling,  Tennis,  Telegraph. 
Special  season  rates.  Descriptive  circular. 

E.  M.  WESTON,  CascadevlUe,  N.  Y. 


FIFTH  AVENUE  HOUSE, 

Asbury  Park,  N.  J., 

Now  open.  Near  the  Ocean  and  Sunset  Lake.  Eighth  season. 
8  to  tl2  per  week.  Miss  51.  C.  JONES. 


THE  MAPLES,  St1»TfN'VilN5, 

One-half  mile  from  R.  R.  depot.  Pure  ^ring  water, 
fresh  vegetables,  eggs  and  milk.  Terms  to  $10  per 
week.  Correspondence  solicited. 

T.  M.  GRIFFIN,  Prop.,  Hobart,  New  York. 


CAPON  SPRINGS  AND  BATHS 

HAMPSHIRE  COUNTY,  W.  VA, 

The  Capon  Springs  Is  ALKALINE  LITHIA  WATER.  ALKA¬ 
LINE  LITHIA  BATHS,  ANY  TEMPERATURE.  LARGEST 
sw  imming  POOL  of  ALKALINE  LITHIA  WATER  IN  THE 
WORLD.  One  of  the  FINEST  IRON  SPRINGS  at  Capon  to  be 
found.  SUPERB  MOUNTAIN  CLIMATE.  Here  Is  where  the 
SICK  GET  WELL,  and  the  well  who  come  to  n>end  a  lovely 
Summer  and  Fall  are  NEVER  DISAPPOINTED.  Write  for 
pamphlet  and  secure  rooms  before  all  tho  best  ate  taken. 
Come  once,  yon  are  sure  to  come  again.  WM,  li.  SALE,  Prop. 


PRESIDENT  TUWING'S  BACCAL.AUREAT^ 

The  sermons  of  the  Commencement  season 
are  a  worthy  addition  to  our  Christian  liter¬ 
ature.  The  progress  of  thought,  the  vast  en¬ 
largement  of  academic  studies,  the  increase  of 
our  scholars,  and  the  multiplying  of  depart 
ments  in  our  collegiate  courses,  make  way  for 
new  features  in  these  yearly  expositions  of 
revealed  truth,  so  that  one  reads  them  for  the 
last  word  in  the  ethics  of  our  civilization. 
The  development  of  Biblical  teaching  as  it 
meets  and  masters  the  growing  life  of  a  great 
and  free  nation  renders  the  task  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent-preacher  an  historic  utterance  of  much 
the  same  character  as  an  encyclical  letter. 
He,  more  than  any  other,  speaks  the  mind  of 
the  whole  American  Church  on  vital  matters, 
and  charges  the  recruits  of  the  grand  army  of 
educted  men  just  entering  on  active  service. 

All  the  schools  of  Western  Reserve  Univer¬ 
sity  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  heard  on  last  Sunday 
morning  their  President’s  very  finished  and 
profound  discourse  on  The  Evolution  of  Char¬ 
acter.  Three  days  later  these  young  men  and 
women  graduate,  so  the  text  is  Joshua  i.  11, 
and  the  Hebrews’  march  from  one  era  to  a 
new  one  becomes  a  parable  of  scholarly  life, 
with  its  three  stages  of  subjection,  personal¬ 
ity,  and  self-mastery,  the  three  types  of  col¬ 
lege  instruction,  following  the  same  order  of 
development  up  to  the  model  of  to-day. 

“Self-mastery  as  the  last  and  highest  stage 
of  development  has  at  least  three  elements.” 
One  is  egoism,  carefully  discriminated  from 
egotism,  or  self-conceit ;  another  is  the  ele¬ 
ment  of  work,  which  becomes  his  alter  ego-, 
the  third  is  the  element  of  loyalty  to  the  high¬ 
est  principle  and  the  highest  being.  “This 
self-mastery  as  seen  in  trust  in  oneself,  gives 
egoism  as  seen  in  work,  gives  altruism  and  a 
larger  egoism  as  seen  in  loyalty  to  the  highest, 
gives  us  religion.  ” 

The  conclusion  is  a  grand  uplift  to  the  ideal 
relations  of  man  to  man  and  man  to  Ood,  the 
splendor  of  service  and  the  riches  of  a  soul 
gone  up  to  intimacy  with  Ood  and  Christ  the 
Qod-man  in  the  outworking  of  its  inspired, 
exalted,  and  trained  impulses. 

From  advance  sheets  of  the  sermon  we  quote 
the  following  sentences  of  the  address  to  the 
graduating  classes,  as  a  taste  of  the  feast 


offered  to  that  fortunate  auditory,  and  an  apt 
and  forcible  application  of  the  momentous 
trusts  so  eloquently  set  before  them  :  “You 
have  come  out  and  up  from  the  home  and  the 
college  to  go  out  to  possess  the  land  which  we 
call  Life.  It  is  a  very  good  land.  Its  soil  is 
fertile,  its  fruits  are  rich,  its  skies  a  tender 
blue,  its  rewards  great.  It  was  never  so  good 
as  it  is  at  this  very  hour.  It  never  seemed  so 
good  to  you,  I  am  sure,  as  now  it  seems.  It 
has,  it  must  be  confessed,  giants  and  walled 
towns.  Its  precipices  are  steep  and  some  of 
its  waters  are  as  a  Dead  Sea.  But  this  land 
that  we  call  Life  is  worth  taking.  Its  giants 
are  not  so  terrible  as  they  may  seem.  Its 
precipices  are  not  so  high  or  so  steep  but  you 
can  scale  them.  The  land  is  worth  taking. 
The  life  that  opens  before  you  is  worth  living 
No  life  should  be  so  worth  living  as  the  life 
of  the  man  or  the  woman  who  enters  into  life 
with  a  college  training  in  himself  in  these  last 
years  of  this  nineteenth  century.  Never  did 
the  world  call  with  a  voice  more  commanding 
or  more  exultant  than  now  it  calls  for  men  and 
women  who  are  masters  of  themselves. 


Ridge’s  Food  rombines  the  two  rMuisites  of  high  nu¬ 
tritive  value  and  perfect  digestibility  as  no  other.  If 
not  sold  by  your  druggist  write  Woolkich  &  Co.,  MUs.. 
Palmer.  Ma^. 


BO 


THE  GREAT  MOUNTAIN  CHAUTAUCfUA. 

The  Paradise  of  the  Mountains,  on  the  summit  of  the 
Alleghenies.  Thirteen  years  of  splendid  history;  $350,000 
invested  in  beautifying  the  great  park  of  800  acres. 
Splendid  hotels  and  cottage  accommodations  at  from  $6 
to  $lo  a  week.  The  Summer  School,  with  twenty  depart¬ 
ments  of  important  study,  under  the  care  of  the  best  in¬ 
structors  out  of  leading  Universities,  Aug.  7  to  27.  The 
Great  Mountain  Chautauqua  meets  Aug.  7  to  27.  One 
hundred  professionals,  well  known  in  the  entertainment 
field,  will  fill  the  passing  dais  with  pleasure  and  profit, 
It  is  the  coolest,  the  cheapest,  the  most  inspiring  place 
in  Aoieiira  to  spend  a  summer  vacation.  It  is  on  the 
mainline  of  the  picturesque  B.  &  O.  Railroad,  express 
trains  with  sleeping  and  parlor  cars  to  the  doors.  If  you 
are  interested,  the  16-page.  i>andsome,  illustrated,  de¬ 
tailed  program  will  be  mailed  to  you.  if  ^u  will  send 
your  name  and  address  to  the  Agent  of  the  B,  &  O.  R.  R. 
Co.,  Mountain  Lake  Park,  Md. 


THE  ST.  JAHES, 

Cor.  Pennsylvania  Ave.  and  6th  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 
EUROPEAN  PLAN. 

L.  Woodbury,  Proprietor. 


CAflP  WATSON, 

Shore  of  Lake  Champlain. 

Everything  tending  to  restfnluess.  All  the  benefits  of 
camping  with  none  of  its  roughness.  $5  to  $9  per  week, 
including  u<-e  of  boats,  boatmen,  fishing  tackle,  etc.  Ad- 
drets,  until  July  1, 

A.  ATKINS,  376  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

After  Julv  1.  Camp  Watson,  Miltonborro,  Vt. 

Before  srranvirg  jour  Outing,  address  HULETT’S 
LANDING  HOTEL,  Lake  George,  N.  Y.,  for  finely 
illustrated  bcok  of  the  Lake.  Represented  in  New  York 
by  the  Outlook  Co..  18  Astor  Place. 
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“Aye!  there’s  the  rub!” 

And  that  ought  to  be  enough  in  itself  to  seal  the  doom 
of  bar  soap.  This  rubbing  with  soap  may  get 
clothes  clean,  if  you  work  hard  enough,  but  can’t 
you  see  how  it  wears  them  out  ? 

Follow  the  directions  that  come  on  every 
package  of  Pearline,  and  you’ll  find  that  you 
not  only  do  away  with  the  hard  and  ruinous 
work  of  rubbing — but  that  you  save  time,  and 
actually  get  better  results. 

At  every  point  Pearline  is  better  than  soap. 
.X  But  the  mere  fact  that  Pearline  saves  the 
/  /  ^  rubbing — that  ought  to  settle  it. 

\'\  Peddlers  and  son 


Beware 


Peddlers  and  some  unscrupulous  grocers 
will  tell  you  “  this  is  as  good  as"  or  “  the 

_  _ _ _  same  as  Pearline."  IT’S  FALSE — 

Pearline  is  never  peddled  ;  if  your  grocer  sends  you  an  imitation,  be 
honest — sent^  it  back.  403  JAMES  PYI.E,  New  York. 


A  NEW  DEPARTURE. 

Tt  was  in  Rochester.  It  was  in  connection 
with  an  evangelistio  campaign.  It  was  under 
the  lead  of  the  Rev.  J.  Wilbur  Chapman, 
D.  D. ,  and  it  covered  the  last  two  weeks  of  the 
Lenten  season. 

There  was  no  new  departure  that  we  know 
of  in  method.  Under  the  skillful  guidance  of 
the  evangelist,  W.  A.  Sunday,  Dr.  Chapman’s 
assistant,  the  usual  preliminary  steps  were 
taken.  Then  came  Dr.  Chapman  and  Mr. 
Dilhorn,  the  singer,  and  the  services  were  be¬ 
gun  and  continued  for  a  fortnight. 

Afternoon  and  evening  of  every  day,  except 
Saturday,  and  at  frequent  intervals  on  the 
Sunday  he  spent  with  us,  Dr.  Chapman 
preached  the  Gospel  in  such  wise  as  to  recall 
what  Jesus  says  of  the  scribe  who  is  in¬ 
structed  unto  the  kingdom  of  heaven,  who 
says  the  Master  “is  like  unto  a  man  that  is  a 
householder,  which  bringeth  forth  out  of  his 
treasure  things  new  and  old.”  Here  he  was 
the  same  genuine,  genial,  positive,  broad¬ 
minded,  large-hearted,  candid,  earnest,  and 
persuasive  preacher  that  he  has  been  else¬ 
where  and  that  has  made  him  such  an  in¬ 
creasing  blessing  to  a  multitude  no  man  can 
number.  The  same  tact  and  devoutness,  the 
same  manifest  presence  of  the  Spirit,  were 
evinced  here  as  in  so  many  places.  Mr.  Bil- 
born’s  songs  and  his  leadership  of  the  choir 
and  congregation  gave  added  interest  and 
blessing  to  the  services.  On  one  of  the  Sun¬ 
days  the  meetings  were  enriched  by  the  pres¬ 
ence  and  telling  words  of  Mrs.  Whittemore  of 
New  York,  who  had  been  sent  for,  and  on 
Good  Friday,  dear  Major  Whittle  (whose  “per¬ 
suasion,”  he  said,  was  what  for  years  it  has 
been,  Romans  viii.  38-39),  who  chanced  to  be 
passing  through  Rochester,  consented  to  tarry 
long  enough  to  address  the  children  who 
gathered  in  force  to  hear  him,  and  who  were 
delighted  by  hie  words,  graced  with  story  and 
impressive  object-lesson. 

Now,  for  the  new  departure  of  it.  It  was 
threefold : 

First. — The  work  was  under  denominational 
rather  than  inter-denominational  auspices 
Indeed,  it  has  happened,  without  any  previous 
consultation,  that  nine  weeks  of  evangelistic 
work  in  Rochester  have  been  accomplished  by 
three  evangelists,  and  under  the  management 
of  as  many  denominations.  Dr.  Wharton  was 
here  for  four  weeks  with  the  Baptists,  Dr. 
Chapman  two  weeks  with  the  Presbyterians, 
and  C.  H.  Yatman  three  weeks  with  the 
Methodists. 

Second. — Dr.  Chapman’s  work  was  with  few, 
even  with  two,  churches  rather  than  with 
many.  The  Brick  and  the  Central  churches, 
and  they  alone,  were  officially  and  responsibly 
associated  in  the  matter. 

Third.— The  services  were,  all  of  them,  held 
in  one  or  the  other  of  the  churches,  not  in  a 
hall. 

It  is  fair  to  judge  the  new  departure  by  its 
fruits  or  its  first  fruits,  for  we  are  sure 
“there’s  more  to  follow.”  The  day  and  eve¬ 
ning  audiences  were  uniformly  large,  num¬ 
bering  frequently  over  two  thousand. 

Cards  were  signed  by  a  thousand  persons,  and 


A  CHANCK  FOR  WOMEN  TO  MAKE  MONEY! 

I  saw  one  of  your  subscribers  tell  in  your  columns  a 
few  weeks  s^o  how  she  made  money  seUine  Dish  Wash¬ 
ers.  I  wrote  to  the  Iron  City  Dish  Washer  Co..  146  S. 
Highland  Ave.,  Station  A..  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  and  obtained 
one  of  their  Dish  Washers  and  tried  it  myself  first.  It  is 
nst  lovely;  you  can  wash  and  dry  the  dishes  for  a  family 
n  two  minutes,  without  touching  your  bauds  to  a  dish 
or  putting  them  in  hot  water.  I  made  the  first  day  S5.00, 
and  everybody  wanted  a  Dish  Washer  Just  as  soon  as 
they  saw  me  wash  their  dishes.  Since  then  I  have  made 
as  high  as  S18.00  a  day,  and  I  helieve  that  I  can  get  enough 
money  to  keep  my  brother  at  school  next  winter  and 
have  money  in  the  bank  too.  Any  lady  or  gentleman  can 
do  as  well  as  I  am  doing.  I  am  sure,  as  I  had  no  experi¬ 
ence.  When  everybody  wants  to  buy,  it  is  not  bard  to 
sell.  Anyone  can  get  Information  by  writing  the  above 
firm,  and  I  am  glad  to  add  my  experience,  because  1  think 
it  is  my  duty  to  others  to  help  them  over  the  hard  times. 

Martha  Francis. 


expressing  a  preference  for  forty  five  churches. 
On  Easter,  the  Sunday  after.  Dr.  Chapman 
closed  his  remarkable  series  of  meetings,  each 
of  the  churches  celebrated  tbe  Lord’s  Supper, 
and  into  tbe  fellowship  of  the  two  churches 
291  new  members  were  welcomed. 

Now  comes  the  practical  question  :  Shall  the 
new  departure  be  encouraged  ?  We  would  not 
be  over-hasty  in  our  conclusions.  We  are  in¬ 
terested  students  of  the  situation.  With  the 
light  we  have,  however,  we  submit : 

First.— That  what  has  been  done  here  can 
be  done  elsewhere.  We  know  nothing  so 
peculiar  to  Rochester  as  to  make  an  attempt 
of  the  sort  exclusively  successful  here. 

Second. — That  the  church  as  distinguished 
from  a  hall,  is  the  normal  base  for  such  work. 
It  is  thoroughly  in  keeping  with  what  the 
church  is  designed  for.  The  law  of  Associa¬ 
tion  will  attract  afterwards  and  attach  to  the 
spot  those  who  have  there  been  born  again,  or 
whose  spiritual  strength  has  been  renewed. 
“Of  Zion  it  shall  be  said.  This  and  that  man 
was  born  in  her.” 

Third. — That  while  we  believe  heartily  in  a 
union  of  the  forces  of  a  city,  where  this  is 
possible  and  seems  wise,  nevertheless,  when  it 
is  not,  there  is  no  better  thing  than  for  our 
own  denomination,  under  wise  leadership,  to 
prosecute  the  work  alone. 

Let  us  emphasize  the  “wise  leadership’  of 
it.  One  cannot  help  reading  between  the  lines 
of  this  article  that  we  were  superlatively  for¬ 
tunate  in  our  selection  of  Dr.  Chapman.  The 
personal  equation  gees  for  much,  especially  at 
a  time  when  the  nerve  of  sensitiveness  is  so 
exposed,  when  first  impressions  are  so  con¬ 
trolling  and  when  both  those  responsible  for 
the  situation  and  those  irresponsible  are  so 
susceptible  to  prejudice  for  or  against.  We 
have  never  known  an  evangelist  more  wise  or 
more  free  from  eccentricity,  of  which  there 
was  not  a  trace  in  him. 

We  submit  the  above  review  of  the  fort¬ 
night,  together  with  the  reflections  to  which 
it  has  given  rise  and  the  questions  it  has 
started,  with  renewed  gratitude  to  God  and 
Hie  evangelist  for  the  “showers  of  blessing” 
that  have  descended  upon  us,  and  with  the 
prayer  that  churches  everywhere,  whether 
the  “new  departure”  be  followed  or  not,  may 
be  similarly  quickened  and  augmented  by 
generous  accessions  of  saved  men,  women,  and 
children. 

Henry  H.  Stebbins, 
Pastor  Central  Pres^terian  Church. 

W.  R.  Taylor, 

Pastor  Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 

Rochrstrr,  May  20, 1896. 

The  above  article  was  read  to  the  Sessions 
of  the  Brick  and  Central  churches,  respec¬ 
tively,  whereupon  the  following  action  was 
taken : 

Resolved,  That  having  considered  what  Dr. 


Taylor  and  Dr.  Stebbins  have  written  concern¬ 
ing  Dr.  Chapman  and  the  services  conducted 
by  him  here,  we  cordially  endorse  it  as  cor¬ 
rectly  representing  our  own  judgment  and 
feeling. 

Minute  adopted  by  the  Session  of  the  Brick 
Church,  May  22,  1895. 

Attest : 

E  E.  Frost,  Clerk. 

Resolved,  That  we  cordiality  concur  in  and 
adopt  as  our  own  the  resolution  passed  by  the 
Session  of  the  Brick  Church. 

Minute  adopted  by  the  Session  of  the  Cen¬ 
tral  Church,  May  22,  1895. 

Attest : 

F.  M.  Ellery,  Clerk. 


THE  LATE  DR.  HALLET.  OF  TROY. 

The  Springfleld  Republican  pays  a  very  just 
tribute  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Eben  Halley,  tbe  pas¬ 
tor  of  the  Second-street  Presbyterian  Church 
of  Troy,  in  whose  death  every  good  cause  loses 
a  powerful  advocate,  and  the  religious  denom¬ 
ination  to  which  he  belonged  is  robbed  of  a 
strong  personality  always  ranged  on  the  side 
of  liberty  and  truth.  It  continues : 

Dr.  Halley  was  only  just  past  fifty  years  of 
age.  big  of  person,  warm  of  heart,  and  anxious 
to  devote  his  ripened  powers  to  the  service  of 
his  fellows.  He  was  quick  to  feel  and  quicker 
to  help,  the  friend  of  all  his  kind,  but  especi¬ 
ally  of  those  weighted  in  the  race  of  life. 
When  the  murder  of  Ross  came  to  awaken  the 
best  citizenship  of  Troy  to  a  keener  sense  of 
its  responsibilites.  Dr.  Halley  threw  himself 
with  all  the  force  of  an  intense  nature  into  the 
fight  for  public  honor  and  the  well  being  of 
the  people.  What  previous  neglect  had  done 
to  oppress  the  people  and  create  abuses  that 
were  intolerable  in  a  civilized  communrity, 
was  no  new  chapter  to  him.  How  his  very 
soul  blazed  out  in  an  utterance  never  to  be 
forgotten  by  those  who  heard  his  words  or  read 
of  that  mighty  mass- meeting  of  citizens.  He 
could  not  spare  himself  in  such  a  cause,  albeit 
he  was  consciously  overdrawing  his  vital 
forces  that  had  been  too  far  weakened  in  his 
regular  work. 

There  came  a  serious  breakdown,  which. 


SO 
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however,  but  verved  to  show  bis  strong  hold 
on  his  people,  who  were  bound  to  him  by  the 
strongest  'affection,  and  came  promptly  and 
generously  to  his  relief.  They  gave  him  a 
thousand  dollars,  voted  to  continue  his  salary, 
and  told  him  to  lean  on  them  and  go  and  get 
well.  Then  came  the  search  for  health.  The 
strong  man  broken  sought  the  woods  last  sum¬ 
mer,  and  then  spent  the  winter  in  the  Adiron- 
dacks :  health  seemed  to  be  coming  back,  and 
the  outlook  was  bright  for  richer  years  of 
work  ahead — and  now  has  come  the  sudden 
summons,  the  sorrow  of  those  left  behind,  and 
above  all,  the  sense  of  poverty  that  oppresses 
when  a  leader  among  men  is  no  more. 

Eben  Halley  was  the  son  of  the  late  Rev. 
Dr.  Ebenezer  Halley,  long  settled  in  Albany, 
where  be  was  greatly  beloved.  The  senior 
Halley  for  years  acted  as  the  chaplain  of  the 
New  York  Senate.  The  son  was  graduated  at 
Williams  College  in  1864,  and  studied  theology 
at  Princeton.  He  was  first  settled  over  the 
Seventh  street  Congegational  Church  in  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  where  he  remained  for  eight  years ;  in 
1878  he  went  to  the  First  Church  in  Bigham- 
ton,  remaining  there  until  1886,  when  he 
came  to  bis  last  church  in  Troy.  Williams 
gave  him  his  degree  of  D.  D.  While  never  let¬ 
ting  his  people  lose  hold  upon  the  spiritual 
side  of  life.  Dr.  Halley  made  them  see  the 
practical  duties  that  go  with  the  Christian  idea 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man. 

The  Republican  said  of  him:  “He  was  as 
sweet  and  true  and  human  as  Phillips  Brooks. 
His  fine  courtesy  of  manner  was  the  natural 
garb  of  a  nature  so  transparently  genuine  that 
trust  and  love  went  out  to  meet  him  without 
reserve  or  fear,  and  he  had  the  sympathy  to 
welcome  and  the  strength  to  bold  them  ever 
after.  ” 

HELP  FOB  THE  NEEDY  OF  OKLAHOMA. 

We,  the  pastors  of  the  several  churches  of 
Kingfisher,  Oklahoma  Territory,  hereby  appeal 
to  any  and  all  who  can  do  so,  to  aid  us  in  the 
relief  of  the  widespread  and  extreme  destitu¬ 
tion  that  prevails  so  largely  throughout  this 
new  country,  especially  in  this  western  part  of 
Oklahoma,  including  the  new  counties  formed 
in  the  Chienne  and  Arapahoe  country.  We 
are  in  possession  of  such  facts  as  authorize  us 
to  say  that  the  needs  are  not  only  widespread, 
but  imperative.  In  these  sections  of  country 
mentioned  many  of  the  people  during  the 
past  winter  were  helped  by  such  contributions 
as  the  people  of  more  favored  sections  could 
send.  This,  with  aid  from  their  county  official 
carried  them  through  without  extreme  or 
widely -prevailing  suffering.  When  the  spring 
came  we  hoped  that  these  people  might  be 
able  to  raise  garden  products  and  crops  to  re¬ 
lieve  their  wants.  But  the  prevailing  drought 


Little  Grains  of  GOLD  DUST, 
Tidy,  thrifty  wife— 

Clean,  contented  household, 
Long  and  happy  life. 


WASHING 

POWDER. 

finds  a  prominent  place  in  the  heart  and 
home  of  every  thrifty,  thoughtful  house¬ 
keeper  who  once  gives  it  a  trial.  A  little 
of  this  famous  preparation  in  your 

r water  next  cleaning  day,  will  prove 

its  value  beyond  all  further  doubt. 
Try  it  and  enjoy  rest,  comfort  and 
happiness  with  thousands  of  others. 
The  N,  K.  Fairbank  Company, 

Chicago.  St.  Louix,  New  York, 
-  Boeton,  Philadelphia. 


Shall  we  mail  you  (free)  an  illustrated  booklet  with  the 
theory,  results  and  price  of  this  a*  w 

Oxygen  Home  Remedy? 

It  also  tells  its  ease  of  successful  application,  and  ex¬ 
plains  why  diseases  that  are  bc>ond  the  power  of  the 
usual  remedies  will  often  yield  to  the  Electropoise.  Peo¬ 
ple  you  know  use  and  endorse  the  treatment.  Their  let¬ 
ters  are  given  in  the  booklet. 

Electrolibration  Co„ 

346  Fulton  .‘•tbbxt,  Brooklyn, 
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has  almost  wholly  shut  off  this  source  of  sup¬ 
ply,  The  seeds  planted  in  gardens  and  fields 
did  not  grow.  The  wheat  and  oat  crops  have 
failed.  The  pastures  in  many  sections  are 
dried  up  so  that  work-teams  and  cattle  have 
either  perished  for  want  of  food,  or  so  nearly 
so  that  they  are  of  little  value,  and  many  of 
the  people  are  destitute  of  food,  and  largely 
so  of  clothing. 

We  have  some  reliable  assurances  that  num¬ 
bers  of  families  have  been  for  weeks  living  on 
bread  and  water  only  ;  in  other  cases  on  cooked 
wheat  or  Kaffir  corn.  Some  of  them  had  milk- 
cows,  but  in  many  cases  the  cows  have  died, 
starved,  or  sold  for  the  little  they  would  bring 
to  get  bread.  Unless  rains  come  soon,  that 
the  people  may  raise  some  corn,  there  is  no 
hope  of  subsistence  from  their  own  resources. 
Should  rains  come  and  favorable  seasons  fol¬ 
low,  months  must  pass  before  food  can  be  bad 
from  it.  They  must  have  help  during  these 
months.  Those  who  have  the  means  to  go 
are  getting  permission  to  be  absent  from  their 
claims  and  are  going.  The  most  needy  can’t 
go,  and  must  be  helped  or  suffer.  The  great 
majority  of  these  people  are  industrious  and 
hard  working.  They  have  taken  risks  that  in¬ 
volved  possible  peril  to  get  home.  Bravely 
they  have  been  fighting  the  battles  of  priva¬ 
tion  and  self-denial;  and  did  they  have  even 
a  scant  supply  for  their  need,  they  would  ask 
no  more.  They  are  among  the  most  worthy 
and  true,  and  many  of  them  would  starve 
rather  than  ask  help.  Hence  we  ask  for  them. 
With  favorable  seasons  the  people  of  Okla¬ 
homa  can  both  take  care  of  themselves  and 
help  others.  Many  instances  of  heroism  have 
been  enacted  these  last  months  on  these  prairies, 
where  families  have  divided  their  meager  sup¬ 
plies  with  neighbors  till  all  was  gone,  and  they 
are  alike  needy. 

The  undersigned  pastors  have  associated 
with  themselves  two  laymen  from  each  of  their 
respective  congreagtions  in  the  formation  of 
“The  Relief  Association  of  Kingfisher,  O.  T. ” 
And  for  information  either  of  these  pastors  can 
be  addressed,  or  to  either  of  them  supplies  can 
be  sent  in  care  of  the  said  Relief  Association. 

Rev.  J,  C.  Septon, 

Pastor  Presbyt  rian  Church. 

Job  Inywin, 

Pastor  Baptist  Church. 

John  F.  Palmer, 

Pastor  M.  E.  Church. 

John  C.  Calvin, 

Pastor  Conx’I  Church. 


NOTES  AT  LAFAYETTE  COLLEGE. 

This  week  Lafayette  College  celebrates  its 
sixtieth  Commencement.  President  Warfield 
delivered  the  Baccalaureate  address  to  the  fifty 
graduating  seniors  on  Sunday,  the  10th  inst. 
He  earnestly  impressed  upon  them  the  duty  of 
obedience  to  Christ’s  requirements.  “As  your 
teacher  and  the  official  head  of  this  college 
consecrated  to  Christian  learning,  1  give  you 
in  parting  this  affectionate  injunction,  ever  to 
sit  at  the  feet  of  Him  who  is  the  great  Teacher. 
We  may  well  dream  of  the  happiness  of  those 
who  listened  to  the  wonderful  words  that  fell 
from  His  lips  as  He  taught  His  disciples  in  the 
mountain  solitudes  of  Judea  or  in  the  sorrow¬ 
ful  shades  of  Gethsemane.  The  tenderest 
affection  of  the  Faculty  will  follow  you, 
wherever  you  go.  ” 

The  Rev.  Henry  C.  McCook,  D.  D. ,  of  Phila- 

A  Found  of  Facts 

is  worth  oceans  of  theories.  More  infants  are  success¬ 
fully  raised  on  the  Gail  Borden  Eagle  Brxnd  Condensed 
Milk  than  upon  any  otner  food.  Itifant  Health  is  a  valu¬ 
able  pamphlet  for  inotiiers.  Send  your  address  to  the 
New  York  Condensed  Milk  Company,  New  York. 


Woman's  Beauty. 

CmcAao.  Aug.  81, 1881 
Some  people  seem  to 
think  that  a  tonic  U 
only  necessary  when 
they  have  run  so  low 
as  to  have  to  consult  a 
Qhysician.  This  is  In- 
correct.  I  say,  every 
physician  says,  “Eat 
well,  drink  that  which 

is  nouriahink  and  on-  4.'. 

erky-giving.^  I  know 
of  nothing  which  an- 
swers  this  purpose  bet- 

^™ct*  ■  jfelvJplL 

Tonic.  'Ladies,  espe- 
clally^wlll  And  Pabst 
Malt  Extract  a  splen- 
did  tonic  to  build  up 

their  systems,  ebang-  ~ 

Ing  that  weary,  tired  i  IW.lTwadlW.T®? 

feeling  to  one  of  energy  and  activity,  giving  them 
strength,  both  physical  and  mental,  to  bear  those 
thousand  and  one  exacting  household  cares. 

W.  HANNA,  M.  D. 

Life,  vivacity  and  beauty  result  from  ite  use.  Sold  by 
drugguts.  BotduFree,  Mention  this  paper  and  addres^ 

PABST,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 


ISfll  These  eeenri- 

I  ties  have  stood 

|i/ollC  I 

never  been  a  day  delinquent* 
Sums  small  Mf  100  reotired.  Business  esUb* 
Wf  litfhed  in  1874.  JMd  np  oapital  of  Company, 
V  A  letter  or  postal  eard  requesting 

■  partiouiarswillhaTepromptattention.  Addrecs 

f  D.  S.  B.  JOHNSTON  LAND 
J  MORTGAGE  GO.,  8T.  PAUL, 

MElfTION  THIS  PAP3M.  MINNESOTA. 
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delphia,  preached  the  Baccalaureate  sermon 
on  “God,  Law,  and  Duty.”  The  subordina¬ 
tion  of  science  to  the  divine  law  was  elo¬ 
quently  depicted.  Law  is  the  expression  of 
the  divine  will.  Ethnic  science,  astronomy, 
and  all  the  divisions  of  the  natural  kingdom 
alike  proclaim  the  one  truth  of  His  universal, 
supreme,  and  glorious  dominion. 

The  anniversary  of  the  College  Young  Men’s 
Christian  Association  brought  into  prominence 
the  work  of  the  Brainerd  Missionary  Society, 
which  numbers  one  hundred  and  fifty-two 
members.  During  the  year  they  have  given 
twenty-five  addresses  on  missions  in  the 
churches  of  this  community.  The  Rev.  John 
Balcom  Shaw,  D.D,.  of  New  York  City,  of  the 
class  of  1885,  preached  to  a  large  audience  in 
Pardee  Hall  on  “The  Mission  of  Youth,”  em¬ 
phasizing  the  wisdom  of  an  early  and  earnest 
choice  of  one’s  lifework. 

Twenty  themes  of  graduates  in  the  Pardee 
School  of  Science  were  publicly  presented  on 
Monday.  They  comprised  topics  in  chemistry, 
engineering,  and  electricity,  all  purely  techni* 
cal  in  their  nature,  and  embracing  a  wide  field 
of  research  on  subjects,  some  of  which  are 
entirely  new  in  their  scientific  application. 

The  class  day  exercises  on  Monday  drew  a 
large  throng,  who  were  charmingly  entertained 
with  graceful  oratory,  this,  too,  in  diction  and 
expression.  The  master  of  ceremonies  was 
Edward  C.  Chalfant  (a  son  of  the  able  and 
beloved  Rev.  Dr.  Cbalfant  of  Pittsburgh),  and 
the  sixth  in  the  family  to  bear  away  a  diploma 
of  the  institution  I  In  the  graduating  class 
are  several  other  sons  of  ministers. 

Institutions. 

Among  the  well  know  institutions  sending 
out  its  graduates  in  this  fair  June  weather  is 
Temple  Grove  Seminary  of  Saratoga  Springs, 
N.  y.  Dr.  Charles  F.  Dowd  Principal  of  this 
institution,  delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon 
Sunday  evening,  June  9th,  in  the  Second  Pres¬ 
byterian  Church.  Monday  evening  was  given 
to  the  pupils  in  music  and  physical  culture ; 
their  concert  and  effective  rendering  of  diffi¬ 
cult  music  for  both  piano  and  voice,  and 
their  graceful  and  artistic  posing,  showed  the 
results  of  fine  and  thorough  work  in  both  these 
departments.  Tuesday  afternoon,  in  the  beau¬ 
tiful  grove,  Mrs.  Dowd  gave  a  lawn  party  and 
reception  to  the  class  of  ’95,  the  principal  fea¬ 
ture  of  which  was  the  unique  and  picturesque 
class  day  program.  In  the  evening  Temple 
Grove  Alumnae,  representing  many  classes, 
and  all  parts  of  the  country,  gathered  for  their 
annual  meeting,  when  the  matter  of  an 
Alumnae  Scholarship  was  discussed  with  great 
enthusiasm.  Wednesday  morning  came  the 
graduating  exercises  in  the  seminary  chapel. 
Deft  fingers  had  transformed  it  into  a  bower 
of  beauty,  and  the  audience  listened  with 
great  interest  to  essays  showing  power  of 
thought  and  careful  literary  culture.  The 
Commencement  closed  with  the  conferring  of 
diplomas  by  Dr.  Dowd. 

Bellevue  (Nebraska)  College  Commencement, 
June  2nd-5th,  was  gratifying  to  all  present. 
The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  by  President 
Kerr.  The  class  exercises  were  bright  and 
entertaining.  The  music  department  drew  a 
large  audience,  and  the  college  hall  would  not 
hold  the  people  on  Commencement  morning. 
The  classical  graduates  receiving  B.A.  were. 


THE  ANIMAL  EXTRACTS 

Oorohrin<a  extract  of  the  brain  of  the  ox, 
^ for  Nervous  Prostration,  In- 


BUFHLOUTHIAWATER::^ 

In  the  Preparation  of  Artificial  Food  for  Infants. 

Value  of  this  Water  in  Diseases  Incident  to  Teething. 


Hunter  McGuirOi  M.  D.|  LL.  Dai  President  and  Professor  of  Clinical 
Surgery,  University  College  of  Medicine,  Richmond,  Va.,  says  : 

“For  some  time  t  lifATL'U  the  preparation  of( 

I  have  been  using  DUrrAUtF  U  1  ttlA  fvU  EK  artlfletal  food  for  In-  ( 
fonts.  Cow's  milk  is  the  substitute  usually  resorted  to  when  the  mother  is  not  able  to 


“For  some  time  PnMiO|iMf/\  t  lifATL'U  the  preparation  of( 

I  have  been  using  DUrrAUtF  U  1  ttlA  fvU  EK  artlfletal  food  for  In-  ( 
fonts.  Cow's  milk  is  the  substitute  usually  resorted  to  when  the  mother  is  not  able  to  i 
suckle  her  child  and  It  is  Impossible  to  get  a  wet  nurse.  One  serious  objection,  along  i 
with  many  others,  to  cow's  milk,  is  its  acidity.  Human  milk  is  always  alkaline,  but  ( 
cow's  milk,  except  when  the  animal  is  fed  entirely  upon  grass,  is  almost  always  t 
acid.  This  is  the  principal  reason  why  the  milk  of  cows  disagrees  with  many  babies,  i 
and  lime  water  is  often  added  to  this  milk  to  correct  the  acidity.  I  believe  the  long-con- 1 
tinned  use  of  lime  water  is  hurtful  to  digestion,  and  last  summer,  when  1  was  feeding  i 
two  of  my  own  children  on  cow's  milk,  and  found  the  nurse  adding  lime  water  to  pre-  i 
vent  colic  and  intestinal  derangement,  which  the  food  otherwise  produced,  I  directed  I 
her  to  PngMII  fk  I  1AfA*¥VB  In  preparing  the  food,  with  immedi- 1 

use  No.2  DUr  fAIA/  L|  1  fUA  Wu  EK  ate  and  continued  good  results.  The  ( 
water  was  added  until  the  milk  lost  its  acidity  and  was  neutral  or  alkaline.”  ( 

Dr.  John  H.  Tucker,  Henderson,  N.  C.,  President  of  the  State  Medical\ 
Society  of  North  Carolina,  referring  to  Spring  No.  i  :  J 

“I  have  observed  marked  /V  f  No.  1,  In; 

beneliclal  results  fram  DilFfAUJ  EllIllA  nAxEK  the  disorders  of) 
Teething  Infonte.  I  have  sent  many  patients  of  this  class  to  the  Springs  for  the  use  ) 
of  this  water  and,  without  exception,  they  have  returned  to  me  cored  or  greatly  ) 
bcnented.”  ) 

This  water  Is  for  sale  by  druggists  generally,  or  in  cases  of  one  dozen  half  gallon  ( 

bottles  15.00  £o.b.  at  the  Springs.  Descriptive  pamphlets  sent  to  any  address.  ( 

Thomas  F.  Goode,  Proprietor,  Buffalo  Lithia  Springs,  Va.  ( 


somnia,  etc. 

Oarriinp  extract  of  the  heart,  for  functional 
^  ’  weakness  of  the  heart. 

Medulline  ®***’®®*  of  the  Spinal  Cord,  for 
Locomotor  Ataxia. 

T 6StIr^  for  Premature  decay. 

Ovam^  for  diseases  of  women. 

Thvroidine  Eczema  and  impurities  of 
'  ^  ’  the  blood. 

Dose  S  Drops.  Price  $1.00. 

COLUMBIA  CHEMICAL  CO., 

Send  for  Book.  (151)  Washington,  D.  C. 


Lizzie  Conner,  Ft.  Scott,  Kansas,  and  Lottie 
E.  A,  Hamilton,  Decatur.  Nebraska ;  receiving 
B.  8.,  Mary  Theodora  Morris,  Sioux  Agency, 
South  Dakota.  Miss  Carolyn  E.  Alexander. 
Mayfield,  Kansas,  received  a  special  literary 
diploma.  The  Rev.  Dr.  D.  H.  Jenkins  of 
Sioux  City,  Iowa,  gave  the  annual  address. 
The  trustees  gave  very  earnest  attention  to 
their  duties.  The  unprovided  for  deficiency  of 
$900  was  caused  by  failure  to  collect  farm  ren¬ 
tals  and  the  falling  off  of  contributions  by  the 
churches.  The  trustees  greatly  need  help  in 
this  matter.  The  good  work  which  the  col¬ 
lege  is  doing  demands  it.  The  honorary  de¬ 
gree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity  was  conferred  on 
the  Rev.  William  J.  Bollman  of  Fairfield, 
Iowa,  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Parsons 
College.  B.  D.  in  course  was  conferred  on  the 
Rev.  William  F.  Allen  of  Denver.  The  Rev. 
S.  B.  McCormick,  pastor  of  the  First  Church 
of  Omaha,  was  made  President  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees.  The  Faculty  will  be  unchanged 
for  next  year. 

The  anniversary  exercises  of  Talladega  Col¬ 
lege,  Talladega,  Alabama,  began  June  16th. 
with  the  Senior  Preparatory  Exhibition,  at 
which  three  students  received  certificates 
promoting  them  to  the  college.  On  Friday 
and  Monday  there  were  public  examinations 
in  the  different  classes,  and  on  Saturday  the 
work  of  the  various  industrial  departments 
was  displayed  for  inspection.  Commence¬ 
ment  took  place  on  Tuesday.  June  11th.  Five 
young  men,  four  of  whom  had  been  ordained 
on  Sunday,  were  graduated  from  the  School 
of  Theology,  while  two  were  graduated  from 
the  college,  receiving  the  degree  of  Bachelor 
of  Arts.  The  baccalaureate  sermon,  as  well 
as  the  ordination  sermon,  was  delivered  by 
the  Rev.  A.  F.  Beard,  D.  D..  of  New  York. 
Despite  of  hard  times,  the  number  of  students, 
580,  is  the  largest  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

The  Commencement  exercises  of  the  college 
department  of  Pierre  University,  at  Pierre, 
the  capital  city  of  South  Dakota,  took  place 
from  the  2nd  to  the  5th  insts.  The  topic  of  the 
baccalaureate  sermon  by  its  President,  the  Rev. 
W.  M.  Blackburn,  LL.I).,  was  “Enthusiasm,” 
and  the  sermon  was  most  impressive.  The 
graduating  class  numbered  six.  Though  with 
meager  equipment,  this  young  institution  is 
free  from  debt,  and  has  already  had  a  share  in 
the  education  of  thirty-three  students  for  the 
ministry  and  one  hundred  and  fifteen  teachers 
in  public  and  private  schools.  Four  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  are  at  present  in  charge  of  churches  in 
South  Dakota,  two  in  Illinois,  one  in  Minne¬ 
sota,  and  one  in  Nebraska.  But  for  our  Board 
of  Aid,  however,  this  college  could  not  have 
carried  on  such  effective  work. 

Hanover  College  has  conferred  the  following 
degrees:  LL.D.— the  Rev,  Charles  R.  Hemp¬ 
hill,  D.D.,  Louisville,  Ky.  ;  Harvey  W.  Wiley, 
Washingtion,  D.  C.  :  D.D. — the  Rev.  Thomas 
W.  Hynes,  Greenville,  Ill.  ;  the  Rev.  Alex. 
Parker,  Orange,  Cal.  ;  the  Rev.  T.  S.  Scott, 
Vincennes,  Ind. 


The  Berkshire  Hills 
Sanatorium, 

An  institution  for  the  thoroughly  effective  and  perfectly 
scientiflc  treatment  of  Cancer,  Tumors,  and  all  malig¬ 
nant  growths,  without  the  use  of  the  knlle. 

We  have  never  (ailed  to  effect  a  permanent  cure 
where  we  have  had  a  reasonable  opportunity  for 
treatment. 

U.  S.  Census  for  one  year,  1880,  reports 

35,607  Deaths  from 

CANCER. 

Book  giving  a  description  of  our  Sanatorium  and  treat¬ 
ment,  with  terms  and  references,  free.  Address 

DBS.  W.  E.  BBOITN  *  SON  North  Adams.  Hass. 

DR.  STRONG’S  SANITARIUM, 

SARATOGA  SPRINGS,  N.  Y. 

A  popular  resort  for  health,  change,  rest  or  recreation, 
all  the  year.  Elevator,  electric  bells,  steam  beat,  sun- 
parlor,  and  promenade  on  the  roof.  Suites  of  rooms  with 
baths.  Dry,  tonic  air.  Saratoga  waters.  Lawn  Tennis, 
Croquet,  etc.  Massage,  electricitv,  all  baths  and  all 
health  appliances.  New  Turkish,  Russian  and  Natorsd 
Sulphur  Baths.  Send  for  Ulustrated  circular. 


PAINLESS 
EXTRACTION 
OF  TEETH. 


Dr.  Hasbrouck 

makes  a  specialtv  of  the  use 
of  Oas  for  the  painless  extrac¬ 
tion  of  teeth.  Has  given  to 
over  70,0(X)  people  without  ac¬ 
cident. 

HARVARD  BUILDING, 

729  SIXTH  AVBNDE, 
Cor.  42d  St.  New  York  City. 


Speciailv  recommended  by  the  medical  celeb¬ 
rities  of  the  World  for  Scrofula,  (Tumors,  King’s 
Evil),  and  the  early  stages  ofConsamption,  Consti¬ 
tutional  Weakness,  Po<irne8S  of  the  Blood,  and  for 
stimulating  and  regulating  its  periodic  course. 

None  genuine  nnless  signed  “  BLANCA RD." 

E.  Fouokra  &  Co.,  N.  Y.,  and  all  Druggists. 


I  Heiskell’s  Ointment 

£  to  qnickiT  and  permanently  cnre  Eczema, 
%  Hcald-Head.  Barber’s  Itch  or  Tetter 
%  withont  the  aid  of  internal  medicine. 

Ig  Wo.  per  box  at  Dmggists  or  by  mail, 
i  JOHNSTON,  HOLLOWAY  &  CO., 

*s  631  Oommerce  8t.,  Philadelphia. 


XUM 


OUR  business  is  typified  in  this  sketch.  While 
there  is  a  hungry  world  to  feed  and  a  productive 
earth  to  supply  it,  we  shall  endeavor  to  bring  the  two 
together  in  the  most  acceptable  manner.  Especially 
acceptable  is 


One  pound  represents,  for  Soup-making  purposes,  45  lbs. 
of  prime  lean  Beef. 

It  gives  to  Soups  a  zest  and  flavor  attainable  in  no  other  way. 
It  is  a  concentrated  Soup  “Stock,”  pure,  palatable  and 
economical.  A  two  ounce  jar  sells  for  forty  cents  and  contains 
enough  Extract  to  make  40  plates  of  Soup. 

Send  for  our  little  book  of  “Culinary  Wrinkles,” — mailed  free. 


Armour  &  Company,  Chicago 
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Walter's 


Sanitarium  I  journeys 

>  ON  A  LONG  ROAD. 

Is  the  ehanuteristie  title  of  a  profusely  Illustrated  book 
containini;  over  one  Imndreil  pag<  s  of  charmingly  writ¬ 
ten  deeeriptio'i  of  summer  resorts  in  tbe  country  north 
aud  west  of  Chicago.  The  reading  matter  is  new,  the 
illustrations  are  new,  and  the  information  therein  will 
be  new  to  almost  everyone. 

A  copy  of  “Short  Journeys  on  a  Long  Hoad”  will  be 
sent  free  to  anyone  who  wll  enclose  trn  cents  ito  pay 
postflge)  to  Geo.  H.  He.sfeokd.  General  Passenger  Agent 
Chica;;o,  Milwaukee  &  St.  Paul  Hallway,  Chicago.  I.T. 


Walter’s  Park,  -  Wernersville,  Pa. 

In  the  Mountains  of  Pennsylvania.  Only  4>4  hours  from 
New  York:  i  hours  from  Philadelphia.  Por  Air,  Water, 
and  Scenery  unsurpassed  (we  believe  unequalled).  Cir¬ 
culars  free.  M.  M.  WALTER,  Secretary. 


SUMMER  HOMES 

mVERMONT,  AHD  OM  THX  8HOBES 

O'LAKE  CHAMPLAIN. 

A  NEW  Illustrated  book,  describing  this  un- 
equalle'',  snmm^  resort  section,  offering  tbe 
BEST  lABLE  BOARD,  hospitable  people,  out¬ 
door  pleasures.  Ashing,  boating,  or  perfect  resL 
Climate  and  scenery  nnsnrpassed. 

Prices  from  $4  per  week  upwards. 

Mailed  free,  on  application  to 

k.  W.  EBtLEtTOIE,  or  t.  W.  MMIIINIt, 

/P.  A,  383  Btotdway,  Mnr  York.  3.  P.  A,  St.  AIbm.TL 


JOHN  CATTNACH, 

736  Broadway,  N.  Y. 

Tranks,  Bags,  Bugs.  Cteamer  Chairs,  Shawl  Straps, 
Ac.,  for  Continental  aud  Home  Travel. 

We  are  Waking  an  Extra  Light  Weight  Trunk. 

Cattnach’8  “OWN  MAKE”  Goods 
absolutely  reliable. 


£ch 

OFTI 

For  t 

Fc 

StTPEE 

CIBODl 

IBEDTI 


CHEQUES 

OF  THE  CHEQUE  BANK. 

LONDON. 

For  Travellers, 

FOR  Remittances, 

StTPEBIOB  TO  ALL  OTHEBS. 
CIBODLAB  Oa  AFFUOATION. 

raXS  W.7XXBT,0«ii>l  Agmt, 
a  WALL  ar.,  n.  t. 


NOVA  SCOTIA, 

CAPE  BRETON, 

PRINCE  EDWARD  ISLAND. 

These  delightful  new  tourist  resorts  are  the  very  places  in 
which  to  spend  yoor  summer  vacation.  Grand  scenery,  cool 
temperature,  inexpensive.  Beached  direct  t  is  the  fine  pas¬ 
senger  ships  of  the  CANADA  ATLANTIC  A  PLANT  S.S. 
LINE  between  Boston  and  Halifax.  “Only  one  night  at  sea.” 
Oet  an  invigorating  whiff  of  the  ocean  breezes,  which  will 
tone  yon  np. 

Connections  at  Halifax  with  all  rail  and  water  lines  to  va- 
rtons  parts  of  the  i  rovinces.  Full  partlcnlars  by  writing  to 
FRED  ROBLIN,  Freight  and  Paasanger  Agent. 

20  Atlantic  ave.  (north  side  Lewis  wharf),  Boston,  Hass. 


SIXTIETH  YEAB. 


By  the  palatial  new  American  (Red  Star)  Line  Steamer 
FRIESLAND  (7,116  tons).  Specially  chartered  by  F.  C. 
Clark  for  64-day  cmlse,  leaving  New  York  January  39, 1896. 
Cost  of  Trip,  First  Class,  only  S5BO  and  up. 

”■  Organized  and  accompanied  by  F.  C.  Clark,  ex-Unlted  States 
Vice-Consnl  at  Jemsalem.  a  thorough  llngnist,  who  has  spent 
twenty  years  in  Europe  and  the  Orient,  and  been  in  the  tou'lst 
bnsiness  all  his  life.  He  will  have  a  competent  staff  of  conduc¬ 
tors  on  board,  at  d  all  transfers,  sight-seeing,  inland  excur¬ 
sions,  etc.,  are  tnclnded.  Klrstclass  thronghout.  NINE 
'WEEKS.  To  Bermuda,  Azores,  Gibraltar,  Malaga,  Granada, 
Alhambra,  Algiers,  Malta,  Alexandria,  Cairo,  the  Pyramids, 
Jaffa,  Jernsalem,  ten  days,  Bethlehem,  Bethany,  etc,;  Caifa, 
Moont  Carme<,  Beyrout  (for  Damascus),  Rhodes,  Smyrna, 
Ephesus,  Constantinople,  Athens,  Naples,  Pompeii,  Home. 
VlUefranohe,  Nice,  and  Monte  Carlo. 

Fall  Palestine  Party  sails  August  iiSth,  per  steamer 
NEW  YORK. 

Bound  the  World  Party  starts  October  *d. 

FRANK  C.  CLABK,  Tourist  Agent. 

Ill  Broadway,  N.  Y., 

OaeUI  Ticket  Agent  PennsylvsnU  and  Erie  B.  B..  Etc. 

1  Rue  Anber,  Paris.  2  Charing  Cross,  Ijondon. 
Qen’l  Agent  In  the  D.  S.  for  Great  Northern  R’y  of  England. 


Lakes  of  Muskoka 

and  riagnetawan  River, 

CANADA. 

The  great  Summer  resort  for  health  and  Pleasure. 
Improved  Service  189S. 

''Steamers  twice  daily  from  Muskoka  Wharf 
(Gravenhurst) ;  daily  from  Burks  Falls  (Mag- 
netawan  Route). 

For'further  information  see  joint  folders  of  the  Grand 
Trunk  BLailway  and  this  Company. 

Inskoka  &  Georgian  Bay  navigation  Co.,  Ltd, 

GRAVENHURST  and  TORONTO. 


CLARK’S  SECOND  ANNUAL 

Grnise  to  the  Mediterranean. 


